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Shooting 


Means More Than a Gun 


It is the exhilaration of being outdoors and 
the confidence in your preparedness to 
meet whatever comes. With 


Duxba 


Hunting Clothing (for men and women) you are prepared for 
storm or sunshine, wind or calm, night or morning. 

The Duxbak Sportsmen’s garments have been for 12 years 
the standard of America. Every inch of fabric, every stitch, 
every button, every line is studied and adopted after trial as best 
suited for its special purpose—its outdoor clothing designed by 
outdoor men for outdoor men to wear. 

StyLes ror WoMEN STYLES For MEN 


Norfolk Jackets, Plain or Divided Hunting Coats, Norfolks, Pants, Rid- 
Skirts, Bloomers, Leggins, Hats and ing Trousers, Vests, Leggins, Hats and 
Caps in a great variety of styles and Caps in a great variety ot styles and 
patterns, patterns, 








FREE: - Send now for our new, complete catalog of Hunting and Fishing Clothing. It’s 
worth a postal, and we will also send you a fascinating little story booklet ‘‘Clothes 
Make the Man—Comfortable.’’ Be sure to write and mail that postal now! 


BIRD, JONES & KENYON 
2 Hickory Street Utica, N. Y. 
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1st Yachtsman: “Jove! THat so0aT OUGHT TO BE CALLED ‘JoHnniz Watcxrn!’” 
2nd Yachtsman: ‘Wuy, BECAUSE IT'S NON-FILLABLE ?” 


rst Yachts nan: “No, BECAUSE OF ITS TREMENDOUS ‘BOOM’ AND ‘SAIz,’” 


The “boom” in “Johnnie Walker” came when it was protected by the 
non-refillable bottles. But its immense sale has been a steady growth since 1820, 
Fast as ‘Johnnie Walker” sales are forging ahead, it is not so fast as have been 
its steady increase of reserve stocks held in bond toensure its unvarying quality. 


Every drop of “Johnnie Walker” Red Label in a non-refillable bottle is 
over 10 years old. 


GUARANTEED SAME QUALITY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Agents: WILLIAMS & HUMBERT, 1158 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, Ltp., Waisky Distitters, KILMARNOCK, ScoTLaxD. 




















We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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A GUARANTEE OF OUR ADVERTISING 
We guarantee the reliability of every advertisement inserted in FIELD 
AND STREAM, provided that in your correspondence with advertisers 


you mention this magazine, and that you notify us within thirty days from 


receipt of the article if any dissatisfaction i is found. This guarantee does not 


cover financial advertising or the purchase or exchange of live stock, as in 


even where both 





such transactions there is 
parties are honest and sincere. 


Special rates for hotels, resorts and guides. 
a word, display advertisements $5.00 an inch 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Advertising rates, $100.00 a page; 
$25.00; eighth page $12.50; one inch single column, $6.25. 


Classified advertising 5e 


half page $50.00; quarter page 
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BECAUSE the tone of an instrument depends al- 

most as much upon the original recording 
process in the record-making as on the reproducing mechanism 
of the instrument itself, Columbia Double-Disc Records, 
played on any instrument, are indeed a tone revelation to most 
people. 


Once you have played a Columbia Record on your instru- 
ment, we believe you will never again be satisfied with a tone 
any less round and rich and natural. 


A talking-machine record is the only article of merchandise 
in the world that literally ““speaks for itself.” Hear one Col- 
umbia Record and we have told our story. 
This mede 
(7) COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. cui, Eine, i, 
ht) Box 3277, Woolworth Bldg., N. Y. with ordinary record racks $100 


We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 











posing of their stock. Field and Stream 


possess good shooting dogs. 
this active market. 


and address counting as words. 
cases remittance must accompany order. 





Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages 
readers are made up of red-blooded sports- 
men, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily 
List your kennels in these columns and take advantage of 
Our rate for display advertisements is $5.00 per inch per month; 
classified copy 5c per word per month, cach number and initial in both advertisement 
No copy of less than ten words accepted and in all 





particularly effective in dis- 














The Best in Pointers: 


Puppies, Broken Dogs and Brood 
Bitches, by Champion Comanche 
Frank, Fishel’s Frank and Cham- 
pion Nicholas 

Write me your wants please. 





PISILEL’S FRANK 





U.R. FISHEL, box 20, Hope, Ind. 








GROUSE DOG TRAINING 


There is no time like the present to start your bird dogs. For the 
next six months we will train and give your dog more actual bird 
experience than the average dog receives in six years. I have almost 
unlimited mountain territory, including the Cook Game Preserve 
with thousands of Ruffed Grouse. Have good warm kennels, fresh 
running water, feed the best S food and my dogs show it. I will 
train, condition and handle Grouse Trial Prospects for the Penn- 
sylvania Clubs’ trials at Kane, Pa., November 30th. 


Baker’s Grouse Dog Training Kennels, Unamis, Pa. 





The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 


offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, English Blood- 
hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds; also Airedale Ter- 
rs. AN dogs shipped on trial, purchaser alone to 
e the quality. Satixfaction enaranteed or money 
refunded, 60-page, highly illustrated, fnteresting 
and inatractive catalogue for 10c. in stamps or coin, 











AND 
~ SPORTING DOGS 


such as coon, deer, bear, wolf, cat, rabbit and 
foxhounds. Ferrets, rabbits, guinea pigs, 
swine, young stock specialty. Ten cents for 
handsome catalogue of all breeds. Price list 
of poultry and pigeons. 


a VALLEY KENNELS, Dept. G 
INKHANNOCK, PA. 

















OORANG AIREDALES 


are the greatest utility strain of dogs on earth. Their superior intelli- 
gence makes them the most desirable of friends and companions for 
man, woman, and child. Their faithful and untiring watchfulness 
nakes them the best of guards and protectors for camp, home, or 
estate. They are careful and efficient stock dogs. They are true 
sporting terriers and have no equals as water dogs, retrievers, and 
hunters of all kinds of game. They are trailers, tree barkers, and 
stayers. They will climb a tree or go to earth and fight anything 
from a rat to a bear. They are raised in the open and are worked 
365 days in the year. Their iron constitution withstamds the hardest 
usage, and they are breeders of vigorous youngsters whose hunting 
instincts are bred in the bone. A fine selection’ of royally bred 
pups at all times. Also brood bitches, all ages both open and bred. 


OORANG KENNELS, 
La Rue, Chio 


Dept. A 











BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 





America’s the Author 
Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 
Dog Remedies | 118 West 31st Street, New York 














RIPPING RABBIT AND FOX DOGS 
The kind that drive to a finish. Satisfaction guar 
anteed. 3 Irish Water Spaniel pups 3 months old, 
natural retrievers. 


J. B. MASON, Mechanic Falls, Maine 





AIREDALE TERRIERS—Absolutely the classiest Airedales obtain- 
able, bar none. Sired by the Imported dog, CROMPTON RANGER, 
Bright, brainy Airedale 
We make a specialty of 


this superb blood is in great demand. 
pups and grown dogs. 
intellectual development as well 
place to buy 


All registered. 


as of fine physical qualities. <A 
Kennels, 


safe an Airedale. Comrade Bucyrus, Ohio. 












we indispensable & 
they cost no more 
than eagle coset \ 
We pay parcel pox 

THAD DORSEY CO., Guntersville, Ala. 


50c. $1.00 





English Setters, Pointers, Beagles and Fox Hounds 


finest stock in the world, sold under positive guarantee. Our reputa- 
tion is backed by Field & Stream—a lifetime in the business, an 

hundreds of unsolicited testimonials from all parts ot America. 
‘Trained dogs and puppies shipped on trial. Send l0c for catalogue. 
prices, photographs, etc. HOPEWELL KENNELS, Stewartstown, Pa. 





FERRETS FOR SALE, white or brown, large or small, 
either sex. J. E. Younger, Box 4, Leavittsburg, Ohio. 


FOXHOUNDS, DOGS, BITCHES, 


guaranteed. Field Foxhound Kennels, 


Pups 


pedigreed— 
Somers, 


Conn. 


BEAUTIFUL ENGLISH SETTER bitch. Hunted two 
asons. Natural grouse dog. Affectionate and biddable. 
Not gunshy. Price $25.00. Box 523, Zelienople, Pa. 


WANTED —Pointers, Setters and Rabbit Hounds to 
train. Dogs boarded. Jave Le Compte, Forrest View 
Farm No. 1, Lakewood, N. J. 


Kennels, R. F. D. 
» 








Hear what others 
Rockhill Kennels, 


AIREDALES—Best blood on earth. 
say before buying. No fancy prices. 


Barryville, N. 




















CLASSIFIED” 








FOR SALE—Coon, Fox and Rabbit Hounds, thoroughly 
trained on fifteen days’ trial. Partly trained dogs and 
ups. Illustrated catalogue 10 cents. Homestead Kennels, 
‘red Little, Mgr., Plainfield, Indiana. 

COONHOUNDS—Sportsmen, do you want to own a real 
coonhound, a genuine Registered Redbone coonhound? 
Send your name and address to Sam Stephenson, Coving- 
ton, Tenn. 

THE STANFORD BEAGLES—Get the best! 
beagles and puppies ready to train and_use. 
stamps. Stanford Kennels, Bangall, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Registered Beagle dog, an eligible Beagle 


Grown 
Photos 4c 


bitch also one foxhound and Beagle pups. Chestnut 
Farms, Brookville, Pa. 
RABBIT HOUNDS for sale. Sent on trial. Stamp 


for circular. Comrade Kennels, Bucyrus, Ohio. 


WANTED—Pointers and setters to train. Game plenty. 
Trained setters for sale, also some good rabbit hounds. 
Dogs shipped on trial. Dogs boarded. Stamp for reply. 
QO. K. Kennels, Marydel, Maryland. 

NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS, Irish Wolfhounds, Eng- 
lish Bloodhounds, Russian Wolfhounds, American Fox- 
bounds, lion, cat, deer, wolf, coon and varmint dogs. All 
trained. Shipped on trial. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Purchaser to decide. Fifty-page highly 
illustrated catalogue. 5-cent stamp. Rookwood Kennels, 
Lexington, Ky. 

TRAINED FOX AND WOLF HOUNDS, Coon, Cat, 
Opossum, Skunk and Rabbit Hounds. Shipped on trial. 
R. N. Hendricks, Bolivar, Mo. 


TRAINED BEAGLES, RABBIT, FOX HOUNDS, Also 


young stock. Coon, Opossum, Skunk dogs. Setters, 
Pointers, Ferrets. Catalogue 10c. Brown’s Kennels, 
York, Pa. 


ENGLISH BEAGLE PUPPIES for sale. Bred from 
bench show and field trial winners. We breed only high- 
grade stock that know how and will hunt, and they 
produce their like. Prices $10.00 and up. Bumo Kennels, 
Alburtis, Pa. 

AIREDALES—A select bunch of youngsters, the big 
kind. Describe your wants. A. L. Williams, Berea, Ohio. 

GOOD GRADE ENGLISH SETTER Puppies from well- 
behaved hunting dogs, $15.00. James F. Shepard, 5: 
Chandler St., Rochester, N. Y 

THE STANFORD SETTERS—Get the best! Setter 

uppies three-fourths grown, ready to train—Champion 
fae Prince stock, pedigreed. Stanford Kennels, 
Bangall, N. Y 

BROKEN BEAGLES on “; 


‘ 


Pedigreed puppies— 


beauties—winners—cheap. M. W. Baublitz, Seven Val- 
leys, Pa. 
HIGH-CLASS COONHOUNDS sent on trial. Well 


broke rabbit hounds sent on trial. Write us your wants. 


Hatchie Kennels, Covington, Tenn. 

BEAGLE PUPPIES—the kind you want. 
hunters with pedigrees that show the quality. 
Syckle, Owendale, Mich. 

AIREDALES—Just a few but classy and very reason- 
able. Champion Tintern Royalist, Champion Illuminator, 
Champion Red Raven. J. Bate Locke, 1842 N. Spring- 
field Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

THOROUGHLY BROKEN Fox, Beagle 
Hounds. Good hunters. Also _ puppies. 
Taylor, R. D. 3, West Chester, Pa. 

FOR SALE—A grand litter of Airedale puppies by Im- 
ported Unexpected ex Baughfell Venus. Write for prices 
and description. Oaklawn Kennels, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

AIREDALES—Puppies, dogs or brood matrons. We 
also breed Collies. Write for list. W. R. Watson, Box 
700, Oakland, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—Coon dogs, 15 days’ trial; low prices on 
genuine old-fashioned, long-eared hound pups; few fine 
— hounds. Stamp for reply. Kunkel Bros., Ashland, 

io. 

_ COCKER SPANIELS all ages, bitches in whelp. Fischer 
Kennels, St. Francis, Wis. 

FOR SALE—English Llewellyn, Irish setter pups and 
trained dogs, pointers, spaniels and retrievers, good stock, 

rices reasonable. Enclose stamps for descriptions. 

horoughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 

BEAGLES—Broken dogs, bitches and puppies. Cheap. 

rial. George Walter, Seven Valleys, Pa. 


Bred from 
G. A. Van 


and Rabbit 
Ambrose S. 











ALL DOGS THRIVE ON 


To build strong muscles, steady nerves, a smooth, 
glossy coat and general good condition use 


Champion Dog Biscuit 


Keeps a dog’s teeth in good condition, reinvig- 
orates the salivary glands, aids digestion. 
Made of clean, sweet meats, cereals and flour— 
no waste products or preservatives of any kind 
—a clean, wholesome, nourish- 
ing and satisfying food for dogs. 
Send for Sample and Free Booklet 
On receipt of 4c, we will send you 
sample, or you can buy regular size 
package at your druggist, sporting 
goods dealer or direct from us if no 
dealer in your town. Illustrated 
booklet on request. 


Champion Animal Food Co. 


682 Minnesota St., Saint Paul, Minn. 


HUNTING AIREDALE TERRIER PUPPIES $10.00 
up. Pedigrees furnished. Write your wants. J. H. 
Stephenson, Boyne Falls, Mich. 

IRISH SETTER PUPPIES--Six “Champions” in pedi- 
gree, $15.00. Automatic or pump shotguns. Trained 
Coonhounds $20.00 each. Sam Wilson, Lorain, Ohio. 


FORTY RABBIT HOUNDS, $6.00 to $15.00 each, also 








some Setters and Pointers. See photos 10c. Harry D. 
Welsh, New Mayville, Pa. 
PAIR OF BROKEN BEAGLES, fine hunters and 


trailers. Price Twenty Dollars. Marion Harvey, Corbett, 
Maryland. 

_ ATREDALES—PUPPIES Soudan Swiveller strain on 
sire side, Burley Briar strain on dame side, $7.50 and 
$10.00. One registered bitch one year old $15.00. A. E. 
Hoffman, Detroit, Mirmesota. 

FOR SALE—One four-year-old setter dog, thoroughly 
broken, fine retriever, $50.00. Four 2 months’ old pups, 
2 males $7.50 each, 2 females $5.00 each. Pair $10.00. 


No papers. R. C. Rhea, Whiteville, Tenn. 


MANGE, ECZEMA, Ear Canker, Goitre. Guaranteed. 
Price $1.00. Eczema Remedy Co., Hot Springs, Ark. 


BLACK TONGUE—Absolute positive cure, also im- 
gute. Price $2.00. Southern Chemical Co., Lexington, 
Ry. e 

FOX AND HOUND—Monthly 
Wolf, Coon and Rabbit Hounds. Has live beagle and 
pet bull departments; also trapping. $1.00 a year; sample 
copy FREE. Address, Fox and Hound, Desk FS, De- 
catur, Ill. 

FOR SALE—Fancy bred Russian Wolfhounds. Send 
ten cents for illustrated Catalogue. Arkansas Valley 
Kennels, Cimarron, Kansas. 

COONHOUNDS and combination hunters for coons, ’pos- 
sums, squirrels, etc., thoroughly trained, gladly sent any- 
where on free trial; large new catalogue profusely il- 
lustrated, the most elaborate catalogue of night hunting 
dogs ever printed, 10c. Southern Farm Coonhound Ken- 
nels, Selmer, Tenn. 


magazine about Fox, 




















fair price for the very things you are through with. 


want, and advertise it for sale in these pages. The 
you need. 
The cost of this service is 5c per word, each initial 


Thousands of readers of this magazine are looking for rods, 
canoes and the dozen and one other things which go to make up a sportsman’s kit. 
Every month they read over the advertisements on the se 
classified pages in the hopes of finding the article they want. Meet them here, tell them briefly what you’ve 
got to offer and see how short a time it will take to effect a sale. Perhaps the “other fellow” has something 
you want and an even exchange can be arranged. Anyway, look over your old stuff, dig out what you don’t 
money will come in handy for some of the new things 


and number in both advertisement and address count- 
ing as words. No copy of less than ten words accepted and in all cases remittance must accompany order 
(money order, stamps or coin accepted). Orders must reach us by the 5th of the month preceding date of 
issue. For instance, all advertisements for the September number must be in our hands by August 5th. 











reels, rifles, shotguns, revolvers, cameras, 


They are ready to pay a 











ARMS AND AMMUNITION. 

EXCHANGE 22 Savage 1903 Model Repeating Rifle, 
Shakespeare New Service reel. Wanted Hammerless or 
Repeating Shotgun. Cland Mills, Ithaca, Mich. 

FOR SALE-—-$100.00 Hammerless Parker 12, double 
barrel, fine condition, splendid game gun, $45.00. L, E. 
Day, Buckeye City, Ohio. 

FOUR NEW REPEATING twenty bores, Union Arms 
Co. samples twenty-eight and thirty inch, hammerless, 
genuine Krupp barrel, full choke, matted top rib, sold 
for $23.00, my price $15.00. H. L. Green, Lake St., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

FIREARMS—Old-time and modern. Buy, sell, ex- 
a all sorts. Stephen Van Rensselaer, West Orange, 


‘FOR SALE—Marlin High Power Model 1895, .33. 
Been shot ten times. List price $18.50. Will sell $12.00. 
Gunman, care of Field and Stream, 331 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 


ESA ANNSUS 
DEN CURIOS 


ee, Prehistoric Indian relics, Modern 
THe Indian beadwork and trap pings. 
Old guns, pistols, swords. daggers, Pioneer 

&% crockery, brass and pewter. Moose head for 
sale, Navajo blankets in stock. List 4c. 


’ N. E. CARTER, Elkhorn, Wis. 
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EIGHTEEN DOLLARS takes new Ansco_ Kodak and 
case. Postcard size. Outfit cost $30.00. Write M. G. 
Peterman, Merrill, Wis. 

FOR SALE—New 6 x 8 Comepe Grinette tent, Twelve 
Dollars, cost Sixteen-fifty. =. Gowan, 455 St. Clair 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

HAVE YOUR PHOTOGRAPHS enlarged and colored 
true to nature. Send for price list. E. Vedder, 1126 State 
St., Schenectady, N. Y. 

WANTED ty ona ees ae cabin Upper Peninsula 
for hunting and fishing. A. J. Finck, 223 Baldwin Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

FOR SALE—Hunter’s Home, finest Canvasback and 
Red Head shooting on Back Bay water. Write quick. 
Geo. W. Whitehurst, Virginia Beach, Va. 

WANTED—Few acres of land on chain of lakes or 
river for private fishing cabin. Fishing must be of the 
best. Prefer trout or bass. Address Monte Ward, 25 
Arthur Ave., Cortland, N. Y. 

BUFFALO HORNS in the rough. Some very fine 
specimens, suitable for the den of the agers. Send 
$1.00 and get a pair prepaid via parcel ‘on H, R. French, 
208 Fourth Ave., Bradley Beac 

SHERIFF “By Heck” Badges ‘(The latest joke) 10c pp. 
Catalogue of wigs and make-ups for theatricals on re- 
quest. Percy Ewing, Decatur, II. 

MEN OF IDEAS and inventive ability should write for 
new “Lists of Needed Inventions.” Patent Buyers and 
“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Advice 
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Terrell’s Wild Duck Foods 


By planting Terrell’s genuine Wild Rice, Wild Celery, 
Water Cress, Duck Potato or Blue Duck Millet in your 
favorite hunting lake, pond, river or preserve you can 


Attract Hundreds of Wild Ducks 
for they will fly miles to get the foods they love. Write for free 
booklet—of great interest to every sportsman or nature lover. 


CLYDE B. TERRELL, Specialist on Wild Duck Foods, Dept. DD-10, Oshkosh, Wis- 














FOXES, MARTEN, FISHER, Mink, Skunk, Raccoon, 
Bears, Elk, Buffalo. All other animals bought and sold. 
Write us before buving or selling. Charles C. Garland, 
Lock Box 487, Old Town, Maine. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN GOATS, Mule Deer, Otter Moun- 
tain Lions, Canadian Lynx and other animals wanted. 
Describe, naming price. Charles C. Garland, Lock Box 
187, Old ‘Town, Maine. 

DUCK FOODS AND LIVE WILD DECOYS that bring 
the ducks in swarms. Write now for circular and prices 
to Clyde B. Terrell, Naturalist, Dept. D-10, Oshkosh, 
Vis 

FOR SALE—Wild captivity-bred Gray or Black Mallard 
decoys, $3.00 pair or $5.00 trio. Take a bunch on your 
next hunting trip. Samuel Bratt, Jr., Oxford, Maryland. 





ROOTS, HERBS AND BARKS 


COLLECTING, CURING AND SELLING of crude 
Roots, Herbs and Barks, in our Treatise A-19, should be 
in your hands, enabling you to realize big money from 
small amount of labor. _ Postpaid thirty cents. L. J. 
Brown & Co., Muskegon, Mich. 
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free. Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 77, Wash- 
ington, x. 


SAFETY RAZOR BLADES sharpened by electric proc- | 
| Calendar showing Need Game eee 10 
| 


ess. “Detter than new. 2% cents each, any make. 
Wright Edge, 4, Sandusky, Ohio. 


RED CUBAN GAMES 


Do you want the gamest? Do you 
want the most beautiful game _ fow!? 
Then send for the Catalogue of Red 
Cuban Games. It is the handsom- 
est catalogue with cuts of the finest 
Game Cocks on Earth. 


GEORGE W. MEANS Rak ' 


Concord - - North Carolina satil Mev. Ist. 











World’s Best GAME FIGHTING FOWLS 


Also Partridge Games that are beauties od emienes lifters, 1916 


ALFRED GRAH : : Moultrie, Ga. 
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A week or two of health building at Battle 
Creek is worth many weeks of formal amuse- 
ment at the so-called Summer Resort. 

To the jaded business man, to the woman 
grown weary of social demands, to all who 
eeck refreshing rest and diversion, Battle 
Creek is the ideal vacation retreat. 
Beautifully illustrated “VACATION BOOK” 
free on request. Write for it today. 

THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
BOX 1094. 
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An Unusual Chance 


Every trip that you make to the woods whether camping, 
fishing or hunting—you see a number of birds—you see a 
number of wild flowers and a large number of trees that 
you know absolutely nothing about—the name—species or 
any other information pertaining to it. 


It is a satisfaction to know about these things and we 
consider it of such value that we have made a special! ar- 
rangement to supply you with the most complete, practical, 
authoritative and attractive Nature Guides that have ever 
been published called 
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The volumes in this set are in pocket size—illus- 
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plates, bound in soft, durable limp leather. The 
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GREETIN’S—WAVIES! 


By T. N. BUCKINGHAM 


I 

NEW blonde Cutey presiding over 
A the stenographic destinies of the 

Gunman’s outer sanctum informed 
me in dulcet tones of firm but gentle re- 
gret that her Boss, just at present, was 
otherwise engaged. From behind the 
frosted door of that worthy’s retreat came 
a low buzz of conversation. So, in mild 
contemplation of advertisements and liter- 
ature of his trade thereunto appertaining, 
I sat me down to wait, mindful meanwhile 
of the metallic chatter of the busy type- 
writer and wind-driven smoke whisking 
past our windowed heights. Half an hour 
passed. What could the appalling idiot be 
doing! Probably trying to pacify some 
brush-whiskered squirrel turner with a 
kick on the last consignment, or handing 
out a line of guff to a suave foreign repre- 
sentative endeavoring to buy the factory 
output for a period of ten years in ad- 
vance. Then, to my angered amazement, 
arose from that inner shrine of Big Busi- 
ness the positive and unmistakable voice 
of a mallard hen. It was pitched in the 
Websterian wildfowl lingo, meaning, with 
inflections, “Choice feed here !”—a hail, a 
loud, welcoming call for all passing ducks 
to “set in an’ draw cards.” Hesitating no 
longer, I flung wide the door, disclosing 


thereby the Gunman, his well-shod hoofs 
high upon the polished mahogany, and Fat 
Boy, vis-a-vis, feet up in the fireplace, so 


to speak. I gazed upon them with sneer- 
ing inference. They gave vociferous wel- 
come. 


“Simba!” croaked Fat Boy. “Salute! 
He leaves the Big Spoor!” 

“Behold! The rising curtain discloses 
Little Buck—light down, stranger, an’ res’ 
yo’ hat—thar comes my Nell—she’s the 
puttiest gal in th’ camp.” 

“Truly, a fine pair of Camemberts,” I 
gritted, “to keep me waiting out there for 
an hour, thinking there was something 
real doing in here, and then find you two 
rums sitting on your necks with your feet 
a mile high—and—and sucking a duck 
whistle, too. Can you beat it?” 

“Did we understand you to say ‘duck 
whistle’ ?” 

“Yep! I said ‘duck whistle.’ 
it to you, anyhow ?” 

The Gunman clambered to his feet and 
lifted an intervening arm as Fat Boy 
sprang up, fists and lips clenched. 

“Spare the wallop, Fat Boy, and give 
the poor gink a chance; he’s got a wife 
and baby.” Then to me: “Where, when 
and how did you come into possession of 
that—that ‘duck whistle’ charlotte russe? 


What’s 
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Did your little Arts and Crafts teacher 
pin it on its itty-bitty pinafore, or did 
Clarice and Mignon crochet it onto you 
as the class yell of your sorority? Come, 
come; speak up, Little One, you are among 
friends !” 

“It’s a perfectly legitimate expression,” 
I ventured. “I ain’t to blame. A friend 
of mine from Cincinnati, an insurance 
shark, used it on me. It’s legitimate, all 
right enough !” 

“So is Puss-in-the-Corner,” retorted Fat 
Boy, “but don’t play it around here any 
more for the same reason—that is, if you 
care to realize on your disgustingly ap- 
parent health. Whadda ya want around 
these diggings, anyhow? Got something 
to sell, uuummmpphh—I thought maybe 
that was it. Do you know, or expect ever 
to know, anything ?” 

Selecting the most comfortable available 
chair, I elevated my feet squarely upon 
a bunch of apparently valuable corre- 
spondence. 

“Gents,” I advised, “I am here to-day 
upon a mission of the most profoundly 
stirring ingredients. The sandbar’s clar- 
ion tocsin has sounded; we must be up 
and didding. Just now, before hurrying 
here, I had a talk over long-distance 
‘phone with Bob Riley, at Beaver Dam. 
He gives it to me straight that Williams, 
over at O. K., who has been watching the 
situation for him, says that the geese have 
started an advance movement. We must 
mobilize—that’s all there are to it, as 
Horace says. All you guys’ll have to do 
is get there. Then I’ll see that you doa 
fair share of “the’*hard work—it’s hard 
work, too. Have either of you ever slain 
a wild goose? I pause for an answer! I 
thought so—nary a goose. In so far as 
practical wavy hunting is concerned, you 
two landtrummers are a pair of berib- 
boned Gertrudes. Don’t try to interrupt, 
Herr Gunman; I’m wise as to just about 
how much hunting you’ve ever done. 
Doves and ducks, like accidents, are in- 
evitable; but geese, like sideburns, must 
be done on purpose—get me? 

“Now then, hombres, listen: I’ve got a 
scheme. In Mississippi the duck and goose 
season doesn’t open until a fifteen-day 
tardy spell is past in Arkansas. One of 
the bars I—er—shoot on—or over—is to 
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all intents and purposes on this side of 
the river. Just a wide bend, an old strug- 
gling saw-off chute, and a legalized bit 
of interstate law that I don’t know any- 
thing at all about. Riley, however, is 
Federal warden and deeply versed in the 
lore of the region. He says it’s all right 
and to come ahead. I was there last year 
with him, and I know the ropes. The ter- 
ritory is far beyond the ken of our local 
motorboat fleet. All I ever see down there 
is an occasional houseboat or some trap- 
per’s outfit. We’ll drop down to the club, 
take Horace to cook the grub, and get a 
big wagonful of cotton to bed in. We'll 
be a sort of reception committee for the 
southbound geese. Are ye with me, Hi- 
bernians?” 

“We are!” shouted Fat Boy. “Enlist 
us. Joyner, one hundred and seventy-five 
pounds, and a tough fighting nut, on your 
right, and Handsome ’Gene, the Battling 
Masher, one of the cleverest big fellows 
in the business, a hundred and eighty- 
seven, tableside, on your left: Be sure to 
include plenty of buckwheats and maple 
gravy!” 

“And a big bait of bacon and eggs,” 
cried the Gunman. ' 

“And some tinned mock turtle,” added 
Fat One. When us grown-up laddies eat 
like piggies, you gotta feed ws—that’s all!” 

“Well, my huskies, while we are on the 
tender subject of something good to eat, 
just remember that Horace bakes the 
crispest, brownest corn-pone on earth; 
that we are in the haunt of the young 
squirrel, the intrepid rabbit; and that 
Brady Baker’s suckling porkers stand wide 
in a fatted community. Gentlemen, on be- 
half of our untrammeled Democracy, I 
thank you for this magnificent ovation.” 

“T ought not to be gone very long,” 
weakened Fat Boy. “These be parlous 
times, my brave fellows, and I should be 
enlisted at all times under the banner of 
Ole’ Work.” 

“Tf the satrap of this fountain of indus- 
try ever gets wise to me,” mourned the 
bad Battling Masher, “there comes to my 
highly sensitive ears, even now, the pur- 
suing rattle of the Big, Bounding Can.” 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen,” plead I, “in 
the name of all that is Fun, forbear, I 
beg. What you might earn by working 











at home wouldn’t begin to pay for the fun 
you’d miss by not going. So be reason- 
able. Study the thing from an economical 
point of view. Neither of you took a 
vacation this summer—you’ve got it com- 
ing. All they can do is to fire you, and, 
once fired, you’re—you’re fired—that’s all. 
Any man who has ever been fired will tell 
you that himself. But you can’t keep a 
good man down or a squirrel on the 
ground. Let us not dim the prospective 
merriment with mirages of business de- 
capitation, false doctrine of the soulless 
corporation, and visions of the bread-line. 
When you return, slip your respective 
bosses a nice, fat goose; you'll have ’em 
hipped then, practically subjugated, as it 
were. Oh, they'll eat it all right, don’t 
worry; they always do. They may fire 
you later, but they’ll eat your goose. Pic- 
ture to yourselves the joy of freedom—if 
only for a couple of days; sniff the spark- 
ling ozone of brisk October’s ending ; close 
your tired peepers and slant the mind’s 
eye down a black gun barrel swinging just 
ahead of a spat-cheeked gander. Feel 
your molars shifting gears in the luscious 
breast transmission and apple-sauce lubri- 
cant of a richly upholstered roasted wavy. 
Boys! Boys! Don’t run away and leave 
the goose battle on the bum!” 

At this appeal they plucked up heart a 
bit, Fat Boy even making brave with some 
small show of personal independence. 

“By the filmy V. B. D.’s of the Prophet, 
you’re on,” vowed ’Gene, and Fat Boy girt 
the oath of allegiance with a ponderous 
clincher. 

“Well,” questioned the Battling Masher, 
“now that we have murdered the goirl, 
what shall we do with the body ?” 

“What are you fine shrimps going to 
shoot ?” asked Fat Boy. 

“My ten gauge, of course,” said I. 

“Ten gauge!” yelped Fat Boy. “Why, 
I thought you were copper riveted and 
hermetically soldered to the sixteen! 
You’ve been hollering around here for a 
long time about what you and your six- 
teen could do. A ten gauge is about as 
legitimate as your little friend’s duck 


whistle. When did you grow the bris- 
tles ?” 
“Bristles, nothing!” I  expostulated. 


“You’ve been reading a lot of small-bore 
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nonsense and think you’ve got to abide by 
that sort of bunk to be an up-to-date tin- 
medal sportsman, eh? Geese are not snipe 
and quail or twenty-five-yard ducks. You 
wouldn’t send a boy on a man’s errand, 
would you? Don’t worry, though; the 
sixteen will be with me in the pit. Just 
wait—you’ll see what I mean. I’m going 
to learn you!” 

“My twelve suits me fine,” bolstered the 
Gunman. “Maybe you're right. Anyhow, 
what I believe in is plenty of powder and 
shot, lots of luck and all that sort of full- 
dinner-pail doctrine. I’m like the petty 
thief who aspired to become a great 
cracksman—dum spiro spero!” 

“My ten is simply a big gun with a big 
purpose—thirty-two-inch tapered tubes 
and ten pounds to back up a stiff load. 
Death in one barrel and choice of the 
chair or hanging in the other.” 

“Mr. Askins says that the ten gauge is 
absolutely de rigueur for goose shooting,” 
continued the supporting Gunman, “and 
I guess he knows. I don’t just know what 
Mr. Crossman thinks about the matter; 
suppose I write him for Fat Boy and find 
out the technical ethics of the matter be- 
fore we start. I sorter hate to go hunting 
feeling that I am in a minority men- 
tally ii 

“Who is Mister Askins and this here 
Crossman?” asked Fat Boy, bluntly! 

The Gunman winced perceptibly at this 
gross manifestation of profound illiteracy, 
and we exchanged glances of shocked 
amaze. 

“Ante-ape age,” I commented—“1,000,- 
000 B. C., and then some. Observe the 
receding forehead, flat feet and prog- 
nathous jaw!” 

“Why, Rip, old Gockywax,” jibed the 
Gunman, “where have you been keeping 
yourself since last I seen you?” 

“Say,” fenced Fat Boy, “that day when 
the Lord was dishing out brains to the 
Class X skull-holders, you two roaches 
were hunting for something behind the 
Head Angel’s harpstand. Jus’ because I 
don’t happen to know all about who’s-who 
among your swell gun society friends you 
think I don’t know nothing. Tha’s all 
right—maybe I don’t know nothing. But 
wait till I get you on the water—I’ll show 
you up!” 
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“Well, then,” veered the Gunman, “it’s 
all settled; we’re signed, sealed and to all 
intents and purposes delivered. I’ll attend 
to the shell end of this jaunt. What 
loads, men ?” 

“Make it two and three-quarters and 
an ounce of two’s for the sixteen; three 
and a half and one and an eighth, 
ditto pellets, for the twelve, and four 
drachms, one and a quarter—same size 
shot—for the howitzer. No side arms or 
carving knives permitted; meals a la 
carte; outside patch pockets, side and two 
hip-hip-hurrahs. And, geese, may the 
Lord have mercy on your souls!” 

“Amen,” mumbled Fat Boy. “An’ what- 
ever you do, don’t forget the buck- 
wheats !” 

“Stack o’ browns, an’ draw one in the 
dark, Horace!” 

“Comin’ up, suh,” I droned. 

“All of which,” proclaimed the Gun- 
man, “reminds me that the hour waxeth 
late and I would fain hasten onward 
toward the sacred mount of the mid-day 
lunch, I am perfectly willing to play the 
part of genial host provided any gentle- 
man here present is able to designate with 
more or less accuracy and precision than 
myself the proper surface of this coin 
which I am about to flip into the air——” 

“T was thinking, even as you spoke, of 
roast beef rare and some of the Diva’s 
paramount pie,” interposed Fat Boy. 

“You looked into my hand then,” re- 
buked the Gunman, balancing the coin. 
“At the word, gentlemen, you may wheel 
—and flip.” 

“One—two—three,” counted Fat Boy. 
Three coins twinkled upward, spun, and 
fell clinking upon the table top. 

“Odd man buys,” announced the Gun- 
man. We bent over the tell-tale discs. 

“Heads, I lie,” from Fat Boy. 

“Heads for mine,” said I. 

“Such announcements place me in a 
very embarrassing position,” exclaimed 
the Gunman, postponing as long as possi- 
ble the fateful glimpse. 

“Why procrastinate?” asked Fat Boy. 
“The longer you stay out the colder the 
water gets. Read it. Something tells 
meh that we have you in our powah!” 

The Gunman leant far over—read—and 
reached for his fedora. 


“Let us seal the compact and pledge 
the hunt. Forward, citizens!” 


Recall well, my friends, an afternoon 
when vagrant breezes barbed with scented 
combings from russet woodland, zephyrs 
wafted from new-ground pyres of green- 
veined hickory and leathery blend of kin- 
dred oaks, fleeting persimmon whiff, 
pecan or fragrant aftermath of scupper- 
nong-cargoed spice of Indian Summer’s 
hold—a subtle blood challenge that cried, 
augur-like, into the stricken face of a red- 
masked, copper sun. Such, then, are dusk 
gloamings when smoke haze from planta- 
tion manor or hunter’s gun booming in the 
upland sedge covert drifts clingingly o’er 
deserted fields. Listen for the plaintive 
yodel of departing darkey crop-gatherers; 
or, as they trudge down dusty, briar- 
bordered paths, the soul-free chants of 
others, raising happy chords in the con- 
tent of homing plenty. ’Tis for them the 
purring hiss of a hominy-lined skillet; the 
sizzling sputter and well-calculated prod 
of embrowning pork chops; frothy in- 
cense from a coffee-pot tilting its lid in 
bubbling song, or the frying, twilled 
edges of their beloved “batty” cakes. 
Hearken, ye of the blood which musters 
and flows from the crossroads and bivouac 
of the thin, gray line! Ground thy table 
arms, my canvas-covered comrades of the 
field! Cup thine ears of any age; bow 
thy heads and listen, thankfully, for that 
angelus of the Southland! Draw closer 
to the blood-embered fire-logs, friend! 
Stir thy beaded toddy; spin me a noble 
yarn, that I may tell a stouter one, and 
really true! For outside a stranger lurks, 
wraith-like, above the limpid dew-pall. 
B’rer Rabbit knows him—more tick grass 
woven into the bunny hutch. Bob Whites, 
rosy Tom-tits, trusting Blue, or bully 
bickering Blackbird, dainty Jenny Wren, 
and tender Mother Thrush—hover close 
to-night. Ole Gibble-Gobbler, perched 
abaft his feathery-balled family in the 
peach tree just outside the cabin door, 
kens him, too! Hear the chirrup-puttle ; 
see him arch a broomstick neck, ghost- 
like, across the calendared half light. 
Watch past him, canny, lop-eared Houn’ 
Dawg! Bay mournfully lost chords from 
the vibrous soul of the wolf song—on and 
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on—far beyond her rim and rills, into the 
star-flung train and imperial court of an 
ice-blue moon. Snuggle deep beneath the 
crazy quiltin’s; pull d’ kivvers ’roun’st yo’ 
burr haids, little Niggers—f’ ole Jac’ Fros’ 
am a-comin’! Picture again, ye of the 
Night-borning and Wanderlust, a pact of 
dreamless rest and an autumnal day 
blanched pure in its stilly dawning! 

Forth from the old clubhouse, into such 
a world, rumbled we of the goose re- 
ception committee. Lanterns twinkled 
through snappy darkness; last tucks and 
shoves had been administered to our 
bulging outfit; low-voiced threats and 
curses dispensed impartially to spooky, 
stubborn mules. The Gunman, humming 
a cheerful lilt, rode alongside Horace, 
perched on a cross-board high above the 
wagon bed, wherein, behind the dunnage, 
Fat Boy and I cuddled beneath a comfort- 
ing tarp, soft upon a two-foot depth of 
yielding cotton. For four or five miles 
we clanked along a road that uncoiled 
into graying, star-shot gloom; bordering 
cypress brakes whose filmy, frost-crinkled 
tops seemed to sweep the spangled sky; 
threading overhanging labyrinths of for- 
est clustering; out through cotton fields 
whose white waves surfed to the wagon- 
hubs. We toiled the parapet of the dike 
and tottered groaningly into a wilderness 
of unprotected land. And at length, with a 
loud “W-h-o-a, m-u-l-e!” from Horace, 
we drew rein, in the penetrating bleakness 
of uncertain morning, before the high- 
stilted house-boat home of the landing 
keeper. 

Watch-dog Jack, a huge, tawny mongrel 
with a wide skull, viciously pointed ears, 
fat, meaty tail and a prohibitive disposi- 
tion, charged promptly and held us at bay 
until lusty shouts brought a defender in 
the person of Colonel Williams. We then 
descended, made tentative proposals of 
peace to Jack, and held council with his 
hospitable master. 

“Boys,” said Colonel Williams, “th’ 
river has done rose consider’bul, but she’s 
a-fallin’ fast now—a-fallin’ fast! I’ve 
seen an’ heard a worl’ o’ geese lately, but 
I’m a-feered, at that, you'll hav’ t’ pull 
to th’ upper bar or go on ’crost to th’ big 
‘un. You'll fin’ my skiff tied down yonder 
at th’ foot o’ th’ choot. If th’s anything 
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in it, why, hell, thro’ it on out! You'll 
fin’ a couple o’ spades in th’ concrete bin 
*mongst th’ gravels. I ’spose Ho’ace is 
goin’ t’.make camp up aroun’ Riley’s ole 
p’rade groun’, ain’t he? Well, I'll he’p 
him fix up; an’ sorter thro’ an eye on 
things ev’y now an’ then. Th’ niggers is 
haulin’ right sharp o’ cotton to th’ landin’ 
an’ I’m right smart busy—all days, some 
days. Jus’ he’p yo’se’ves, an’ I'll see you- 
all t’-night, when y’ come in offn the bar. 
I’m goin’ right on back t’ bed now. This 
heah ain’t boat-landin’ mawnin’, an’ if 
they’s one thing on earth I do lak an’ 
need bad, hits m’ beauty sleep. S’long!” 

We unpacked what junk we needed for 
the day’s sport and half slid down a frost- 
greased plank runway leading to the 
water’s edge, where a throaty current 
gurgled and twisted chocolate-tinged foam 
sponges among the switch willows of the 
submerged bar. Ensued a violent discus- 
sion as to a division of the forthcoming 
honest toil involved in a mile and a half 
pull upstream. The argument waxed bit- 
ter, Fat Boy contending that the situation 
was ugly, demanding the services of a 
level-headed pilot and a firm hand at the 
tiller to steer clear of logs and perilous 
drifts. He volunteered for the dangerous 
task, admitting his fitness. Of course, we 
had to match, Fate decreeing that "Gene 
and I bend the sweeps and consider Fat 
One excess baggage. In went the sack 
of profiles and a twisting, writhing bundle 
containing my active live-bird agents, 
Ronk and Gonk, captured and tamed 
honkers of a few seasons back. I assert 
modestly enough that the Gunman and I, 
as became old ‘varsity oarsmen who had 
pulled many a luffing tub over the foam- 
ing bar, made a pair hard to beat, and 
before long we had hefted the big skiff 
far enough upstream to catch a glimpse 
of the bar crest. It rose first in dark, 
muddy banks, discolored by receding 
waters; then in an abrupt wall of clear 
white sand. Behind the gloomy shadow 
of a towering shore line, with its fringe 
of cottonwood and network of forest, 
the first glow of sun-warming blossomed 
out across the fog-clouded, smoking 
river. 

“Look!” cried Fat Boy excitedly. “See 
the ducks!” Sure enough, a long, flitting 
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line of birds winked from the mist-bank 
and with a zizzing roar rushed overhead 
within easy gunshot. 

“Go ahead, Ducky-ducks,”’ shouted Fat 
One, shaking a rubicund fist after them. 
“Keep on moving while the going is good, 
for I’m bound to get you yet.” Then, 
casting a wondering eye toward the ap- 
proaching bar shallows, his face grew 
round in wonderment. 

“By the manicured cuticle of the Sphinx 
—look—look at the geese!” 

“Where?” demanded the Gunman, drop- 
ping his oars. 

“Yonder—thousands of ’em. Look at 
‘em struttin’ aroun’. Gimme my gun.” 
And Fat Boy made a dive for his cased 
weapon. 

“Hey!” ordered ’Gene, resuming his ef- 
forts. “Put that gun down!” 

“Yes, leave it alone,’ I cautioned. 
“We've gotta hurry an’ get where we're 
goin’. All we can do, anyhow, is to scare 
‘em off. But le’s try an’ git aroun’ ’em. 
Maybe we can sorter head ’em off!” On 
we tugged until, from a distance of per- 
haps two hundred yards, we could see the 
long-necked, black-bodied fellows weaving 
about in the mud pools and sending forth 
alarmed cackles at sight of these strange 
new visitors. We held offshore, bending 
our sweeps against a deadly current that 
surged in dashing tirade through a gap 
between the main bar and the high-banked 
mainland. But, when almost past and ob- 
scured, up went our geese with an outcry 
that raised a bunch of mallards from a 
shallow bend ahead. Amid all this game, 
instinct made us pause and crouch, possi- 
ble chance strong within our tingling 
blood. In the shelter of a cove we leaped 
overboard and hauled the skiff well up, 
burying and stamping the chain into the 
sand—for, even on a falling river, Ole 
Miss’ “works in a mysterious way her 
treacheries to perform.” We stuck our 
guns crosswise through the back-flaps of 
our hunting jackets—the easiest way in 
the world to pack a gun in open cover— 
divided the plunder into three loads, and 
hiked across the tableland, probably fifty 
or sixty acres of it above the recent rise, 
untouched. Each season the topography 
of a sandbar varies somewhat as to con- 
formation and landmarks, but after a bit 
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of a look-around I had no trouble in ap- 
proximating my old pit ground. 

“Come, lads,” I cried, producing the two 
spades. “One pit here, another about 
there, the third over yonder. Wind is 
southwest a trifle. Til set the decoys in 
ahead—about twenty-five yards. The 
geese’ll have to circle in, anyhow, to drop 
to ’em. That’s about right—hop to it, 
boys!” 

By this time the hard-working Gunman 
had his cellar under way, and Fat Boy, 
divested of coat, was laboring consider- 
ably. I set up the profiles in a jiffy, and 
staked out Ronk and Gonk, the former as 
watch-out goose, the latter trailing as 
flock corporal. This done, I found the 
Gunman breast deep in a lovely hole. He 
was a worker, that boy. Fat Lad was 
only waist deep, wallowing in a heavy 
perspiration and giving off grunts of ex- 
piring ambition to excel as a pit digger. 

“Climb out of there,’ leered the Gun- 
man grimly; “your knees are wobbly. 
You'll flop in a moment and pull a Titanic 
before the geese get you. You ought to 
be digging stage graves for some ham 
actor’s Hamlet.” Fat Boy clambered 
meekly forth, panting audibly and dusting 
sand from all portions of his person. He 
surveyed the shallow result of his hercu- 
lean labors, arms akimbo. 

“Not deep,” he murmured, “but very, 
very artistic.” 

“Yep,” agreed the Gunman, finishing 
the job with desperate, heroic heaves. 
“You ought to get a job in a doughnut 
factory!” So saying he leaped from the 
completed nest and with a finely launched 
boot set Fat Boy fairly into the depths. 
And the deed was done just in time, too, 
for out of the far southwest, from across 
the vague height of land of the down- 
river cross-bar, came a faint clangor of 
voyaging wavies. 

“The reception committee will kindly 
don their white mitts and gaudy ribbons,” 
shivered ’Gene, sinking from sight while 
calling forth unheard advice de profundts. 
Fat Boy, however, after a preliminary 
Jack-in-the-Box duck, arose, shaded his 
eyes, and demanded that the said ap- 
proaching wildfowl be pointed out to him. 

“Git down! Knock him down, Buck!” 


grated ’Gene, rising cautiously but men- 
































“ABOUT THAT TIME I PUT THE SIXTEEN IN HIS EAR AND TURNED THE GAS OFF ON 
HIM” 


acingly, “or, by golly, I'll raise his little 
rab-bunny hunting cap with a load of 
two’s. Whatta ya tryin’ to do—crab the 
game? Git down and don’t make a move 
until Buck hollers ‘Right-o!’” The babel 
of goose talk grew in volume, the waving 
black line dinned toward us—now past the 
headland, rising, sinking over the river 
channel—then sharply cut against the 
sun-cleared area of the bay. 


Enter, Ronk: “T’-ink-a-onk-rr’-a-a-unk- 
ca’-onk !” 

Gonk (strutting proudly): “’Eee-yunk- 
ee-yonk-a-onk-ah-unk-ca’-y’eunk !” 

Ronk (slanting a long neck): “Ca’-on- 
eh-yonk-ca’-onk-ye’-uunnkk !” 

These utterances, given a very free 
translation into the vernacular of the 
birds, signified about as follows: 

“Pipe the rubes comin’ up; give ‘em 
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the once over—they look good as wheat!” 

“T’m wise; here’s where I hand ’em the 
high sign!” 

These machinations, with a proud bear- 
ing of pace, told the approaching dupes 
that the sighted stand was open for busi- 
ness. Down from their height pitched 
the badly fooled wavies, wings cupped in 
sudden determination of purpose, bodies 
slanted, volplaning in a sweeping circle. 
It brought them upwind, headed straight 
for the profiles and our priceless stool 
pigeons. Suddenly the commotion ceased 
and I knew such stillness for the inevitable 
moment of suspended outcry just before 
a decoying squadron drops anchor. In my 
mind’s eye I could see the deck hands of 
their fleet, legs and feet drooping, pinions 
spread, back-pedaling for the call to furl 
sail. What a tense moment in the 
trenches! I honestly believe that one 
rarely recalls, beyond a sort of blurred 
recollection, exactly what he or his pals 
ever do under exciting pressure! I retain 
a memory of gladness that our first chance 
was coming so perfectly. My eyes 
rimmed the pit notch, the ten gauge leaned 
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darksomely against the wall, in my hands 
lay the cold, trite sixteen—close, deadly, 
fast work this was to be. And, not twenty 
yards away, in the very act of alighting, 
breaking into their raucous cries of gawky 
greeting, vibrating in the smothering ban- 
ter of their wide sails, were fully thirty 
fine geese. 

“Right-o!” I sang out, and, leaping up- 
right from a back-straining crouch, lev- 
eled on a big fellow whose web sweepers 
were just skidding on the sand. Then 1 
set to work, for nine times out of ten the 
fellow who gives the word gets the first 
whack. I saw my first victim crumple 
and pitch forward under the keen deluge 
that went whipping past, cutting the sand 


*into puffy jets far beyond. Another, amid 


a remote-sounding popping that told me 
of death sweeping into them from my 
comrades, rose past me in lubberly dismay 
and the sixteen smashed him to earth. 
Then almost straight overhead, onto a 
third, and he, with two doses injected, 
veered just enough for a third and last 
blast to bring him crashing. The battle 
was over and I peered through a smoke- 
rifted excitement and triumphant shouts 
from the other pits. 

“One—two—three,” I counted on my 
side, my eyes traveling in an ever-widen- 
ing sweep that continued: “four—five— 
six,” and, further on, walking off, hippity- 
hop, a broken-winged crip. I picked up 
the ten gauge, covered his neck, and when 
the storm of two’s whipped stunningly in 
pursuit it was all off with the escaping 
one. Then I turned to the lads; we were 
astounded. 

“How did it all happen?” shouted ’Gene. 
“T don’t see how we managed not to dou- 
ble up on some other fellow’s bird, but 
we didn’t!” 

“Such a hog-killing as this deserves a 
celebration,” bawled Fat Boy, scrambling 
out upon the sand, seizing and raising on 
high a fine bird. “My first wild honker, 
gents! Here’s lookin’ toward him!” 

“Put ’em all over yonder in that hol- 
low,” called the Gunman; “then come on 
back—quick. I’m goin’ t’ kill th’ fatted 
rat an’ open a can of succotash!” 

Underground, later on, following a mo- 
ment or so of wrist and elbow work, cus- 
tomary under great provocation, celebra- 

















tion, or stress of weather, with ’Gene and 
Fat One blowing smoke clouds from their 
“ould dudeens,” we began a lengthy post- 
mortem. 

“When you holler ‘Right-o,’” explained 
Fat One, laboring in the present tense of 
high excitement, “I was about to take the 
count from sheer nervousness. The firs’ 
thing I see when I raise up is a big goose 
‘bout ‘leven foot tall—’bout two foot offn 
th’ ground. He look at me—I look at him. 
Then I plaster him. I accidentally kill 
him and a friend o’ hisn—tha’s how come 
me to make a—a—how you call it—single- 
double. Then I shoot all the rest o’ my 
loads at the sky. I di’n’ mean to do it, 
hones’ I didn’. I jes’ kep’ on a-shootin’. 
Ole Flustrate had me!” 

“The first bird I pulled on was so close 
that I could read his thoughts plainly,” 
declared the Battling Masher. “He was 
thinking that if he ever got off the hook 
and out of the very awkward situation in 
which he found himself, he would cer- 
tainly bear it in mind to whistle up a 
covey of his friends and come back over 
here and bust Ronk in the beak; that what 
he’d do to those birds would be an ample 
sufficiency. About that time I put the six- 
teen in his ear and turned the gas off on 
him, and when a lunker friend of his got 
all mixed up and swam across the scenery, 
why, I gave him a liver full. I haven't 
any idea how that crip ever hit the mat. 
I guess he had tough luck and ran into 
a nest of Fat Boy’s strays. I move we 
christen this section of the bar ‘Clear the 
Arena!’” 

“Clear for action!” sang out Fat One. 
“Yonder comes a gang!” He had ’em 
right, too, for out of the southwest an- 
other line wavered into sight and lugged 
up the pike. 

“Only five,” counted ’Gene a few mo- 
ments later, “but they’ve seen the birds. 
Close, everybody!” On they breasted; no 
circling this time—just a widened sweep. 
But something in their alarmed cries a 
moment later told me that something was 
wrong. I always will believe that Fat Boy 
peeped. They veered suspiciously, and, 
still in strong flight, swung away from the 
decoy zone, ’cross wind. I saw it was a 
case of “So long, Steve” with them, and 
so a chance for the big fellow. Off went 
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his canvas sheath and with a prayer on 
my lips I swung the big tubes a good bit 
ahead of the lead goose and tabbed both 
doses into the heart of things in general. 
And down came Mr. Goose, in a swirling 
clout of tumbled feathers, to smite the bar, 
a sounding “thoomp” of gooseflesh that 
jetted the sand into miniature geysers. 

“Holy smoke!” cried the Gunman, rear- 
ing in his pit, mouth open and eyes like 
poached eggs. “I’m goin’ to step that 
off!” And so he did, starting from my 
gun barrel and striding good, long-legged 
paces until he grasped the fallen honker’s 
silent neck. 

“One hundred and four yards, or bet- 
ter,” he sang out. “Lucky shot!” 

Back he came, buried the dead and 
slunk into his excavation. Fat Boy, with 
characteristic astuteness and a world of 
policy, immediately tumbled off the fence 
onto the correct party side. 

“Jus’ ’xactly like I predicted,” he pro- 
claimed. “It simply demonstrates that I 
an’ Mister Askins were right about the 
ten gauge. Lemme that gnat disturber, 
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’Gene; I want to amble over to the swiftly 
gliding stream and drop it into the emul- 
sion |” 

But chances to further the argument 
went agley! We saw a great many geese 
—flocks that toiled upstream, some that 
drifted past and lit far out on the river, 
others that sailed in from the bend up- 
stream and decoyed so close that we 
waited with drawn triggers and hearts 
aflame with hope. A glorious day whirled 
on toward noon; we scraped a cooling 
hole in the sand for our victims; we di- 
vested ourselves of our jackets and lolled 
in the pit-mouths, joking, story-telling, 
ofttimes scurrying to our warrens on some 
fake clew. Five hundred yards away, 
where the Mississippi uncoiled from the 
sluice of Walnut Bend, shallowing past 
a tightened shoal that swept into the great 
crooked S of Harbert’s, thousands of 
ducks, avant couriers of the fall migra- 
tion, played and fed along the bar line 
of the falling river. It was a glorious, 
inspiring sight to watch them at such rich 
picking, rising in matted thousands, twist- 
ing flights of brilliant multi-colors, the 
chuckling chatter of their feeding coming 
to us in a volume of sound across the sun- 
lit air waves. As far up or down the 
river as one’s eye could reach were ducks, 
mostly mallards, settling in clouds upon 
the mud flats, winging upstream to settle 
and drift lazily down the current. 

Lunch time rolled around and found us 
removed to the shade of a towering drift- 
heap. A gnarled and water-logged beam, 
lodged against a giant tree trunk stranded 
by the powerful thrust of the overflow, 
was thatched with a curtain of washed 
leaves and sand grass, forming a neat 
bungalow. There we made away with a 
modest repast of sandwiches and hot cof- 
fee from a thermos. From our hiding 
place we could look across and see our 
decoys, very lifelike, with Ronk and Gonk 
drowsing one-legged in the noontime heat. 
While we lounged in drowsy satisfaction, 
along came a whaling fleet of wavies and 
lit fairly among our forsaken birds. Ronk 
and Gonk awoke, cackled in amazed wel- 
come, and seemed to be calling frantically. 
There we lay and cursed our luck. Fat 
Boy swore that he saw one goose waddle 
to the edge of his pit, look in, and, recog- 
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nizing the jacket as one belonging to 
Joyner the Goose Scourge, recoil and fall 
back with a cry of horror. 

“If only I had the 22 hp., couldn’t I 
bust ’em, though,” moaned Gunman. 
“Look at ’em! You’d think from the way 
they strut around that they own the joint!” 

But there was no help for it; we had to 
lie there and take it. Fat Boy dropped off 
into a profound slumber; ’Gene, with his 
back to the drift, snored in peace, and all 
I know, personally, is that when I finally 
awoke it was past three o’clock and still 
another flock had joined the invaders. 

“Now, then,” plotted Fat Boy, “le’s 
frame one on those bullies. There ain’t 
-no use lettin’ ’em get away with rough 

“stuff like this. We’ll toss to see who stays 
here with the one gun—your sixteen, ain’t 
it . . . "Gene? The two losers will sneak 
over the bluff, if they can make it without 
being seen, and if they succeed in getting 
around those geese maybe they'll git up 
an’ come over whoever stays here. Who- 
ever does can then do the ‘doirty woirk!’ ” 
He spun a buffalo jitney into the air. 

“Tails,” chose Fat Boy, remembering 
his rowing hunch of the morning. 

“Heads,” declared ’Gene. “You lose. 
Now, then, Buck!” 

“Tails again,’ I called. But heads it 
fell. So the Gunman took triumphant 
charge of the fort, while Fat Boy and I 
on hands and knees dragged ourselves 
across the sand and over the depression. 
At the edge of the slough we plotted, un- 
seen. “Go south,” pointed Fat Boy, “to 
that ole snag.down yonder. [I'll try to 
make it north to that cottonwood point 
before I try to circle. When you see me 
wave my handkerchief, why, cut in and 
beat it across; get behind them as fast as 
you can. Disregard the speed limit— 
you'll not be fined.” 

Down the bar I pelted until the bluff 
ran level with the bar and left me ex- 
posed. Then, catching a flash of white 
from Fat Boy’s point, I dashed away for 
the danger zone. Far beyond the now 
violently agitated honkers I could make 
out Fat Boy, scurrying along as fast as 
his stubby and unconditioned limbs would 
pack him. The goose scouts and fighting 
young men emitted “ee-yunks” of dismay, 
the more fearsome of the band threading 
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about in confused ante-flight. Finally, to 
our great joy, the combined flocks took 
wing directly in the direction of the Gun- 
man’s ambuscade. I slacked and slowed 
to a heavy breathing walk. On went the 
babbling line—low—wouldn’t he ever 
shoot! A goose about half way of the 
line wavered and pitched headlong; an- 
other flared back, caught himself, then 
tumbled, fighting frantically, and another 
—yes, surely—doubled and went down 
among a volley of reports that whipped 
across the interval. We threw our caps 
into the air and cheered. The goose line 
scattered skyward and gabbled off toward 
the safety of the river, while the Gunman 
dashed from his blind and fell upon his 
quarry. 

“IT guess,” he called, when we came 
panting upon the scene of slaughter, “that 
1 am some bad little gent with a sixteen. 
The buffalo jit knew which one to fall for. 
I’m bad, boys; I’m a triple-dyed goose 
murderer; I’m a sore-tongued wolf; I’m 
raw, boys—rare, red and blood raw!” 

The second declaration completed, we 
resumed active canvass of the afternoon 
horizon, while the sun spun on, and, 
reaching its glory-crest, flared a blaze of 
yielding defiance. 

“All dressed up again, half loaded and 
ready to shoot up the world—and nothing 
to aim at but the sky,” moaned Fat Boy. 

Then began a sight that comes seldom 
into the life of any shooter. From the 
pale reflections of the north distances 
came the night flight of the migratory 
hosts. It grew into a veritable parade— 
lines and flocks of ducks that, tip to tip 
across the arc of sky-sheet, black-ribboned 
rainbows, twinkled from naught, seethed 
overhead and into the yellow gold shield 
of the shimmering west. The sun, falling 
back upon its evening lines, called in its 
shafting sentinels—and still the winged 
ranks swept unbrokenly onto the flaming 
river bosom or lost themselves in the scat- 
ters of the great roosting grounds. 

A guttural “Ya-uunnkk” burst from 
Corporal Gonk. 


(Concluded in 


“Steady!” called Fat Boy. “It’s a bit 
late, but never too late to mend, and I’ve 
got about five minutes of repairing to be 
done.” 

Coming gently from behind us, not a 
sound escaping them, deceived by the de- 
coys and our stump-like stillness in the 
pits, were ten geese—from the corner of 
a sharply cut eye I counted them. Not a 
move or the bat of an eye. Then, not 
twenty-five yards overhead, they saw us 
—but the pardon came too late. When 
they bunched and soared upward in a 
surge of beating wings, into them stormed 
the fury of the Swamp Angel, the chat- 
ter of the twelve, and a gust of raps 
from the sixteen. Four birds came 
walloping down, dusting the ground 
into sand-spouts, breaking one of our 
profiles into fragments and_ sending 
Gonk squawking to the full limit of his 
cord. But there were no post-mortems, 
or autopsies; there was work to be 
done. 

All four guns were piled through the 
Gunman’s coat, the pack-sack went across 
his shoulders, a cravat of geese about his 
neck, and with a spade in each fist he 
staggered off across the waste. Fat Boy 
and I laid low the profiles, sacked Ronk 
and Gonk, tied the remaining bodies of 
our kill to a stout pole, and wobbled after 
the disappearing form of the Gunman. It 
was fairly easy going across the sand, but 
when we reached the boat—there was 
trouble with a big T. Our craft was at 
least sixty feet from the water’s edge, and 
between them an expanse of black, oozy 
mud-bank. But there was no help for it. 
We loaded the packs to save trips—even 
at the expense of weight—took off our 
coats and shirts, and flew furiously on 
the job. Finally, hitting upon a slick 
sliding leverage scheme, originating in 
Fat Boy’s fertile bean, we rocked her into 
the millrace. With the Gunman steering 
and Fat Boy dipping an occasional oar, 
we were with Mr. Williams in twenty 
minutes and had the decoys staked for the 
night. 
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The Hunter’s Moon 
Pir: “Camp Fires of an Epicure,” 


FIELD AND STREAM, 1907: “We 
turned in early, with the second 
charge of night logs, and when I next 
awoke the embers were low and the 
ghostly tu-whit, tu-whit; tu-whit, tu- 
whoo! of a barred owl over in the juni- 
pers was booming through the forest. 
The white sand under the pines gleamed 
like daylight, while down into the tent 
the Hunter’s Moon was shining. As I 
contemplated it I thought of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of good fellows all 
over this land, hardy and adventuresome, 
on whom that moon was shining, awa- 
kening the same thrill of the hunter’s 
spirit, and I God-blessed them all around 
and took a wee one in their honor.” 
Thus the Colonel, philosophizing in his 
tent door; that typical! man of the out- 
doors, white-haired and ruddy with his 
fifty-odd years of vigorous open-air life. 
I penned the above lines eight years ago, 
and the Colonel has long since passed 
away, but his spirit still lives in the pages 
of Fretp AND STREAM and his philoso- 
phies have been recorded in imperishable 
type—those of you who read FIELD AND 
STREAM in the earlier days will recall 
them well. This year, once more the 
Hunter’s Moon is shining, and once more 
all over this broad land uncounted eager 
souls are grooming the shooting irons, 
overhauling the ammunition, repairing 
the camp and trail outfit and preparing to 
take the field again. The Editor has not 
changed; he feels towards you all much 
the same as when, as a contributor, he 
wrote the words which head this page. 
And the spirit of them, he hopes, breathes 
through every line of the stories and ar- 
ticles which go to make up the issues of 


FIELD AND STREAM, the spirit of the 
Hunter’s Moon, shining through the sen- 
tences of sportsmen writing from every 
corner of our big country. 

This is not a “picture magazine.” We 
Seldom print a picture merely because it 
is pretty, or because it represents some 
feat of expert camera craft, but rather 
our pictures are selected with an eye to 
what they can teach to the observant eye, 
the outdoorman’s eye, accustomed to 
studying details and learning something 
from them. But, with the printed page— 
ah, that is different! Take, for example, 
Buckingham’s story, “Greetin’s—Wavies,” 
our leader in this issue. Get the spirit 
of that story; get all the little asides, the 
character drawing, the pen pictures of 
wild life in the Southland, the hilarity 
and goodfellowship that pervades it 
throughout and then tell me if it doesn’t 
breathe the very spirit of the Hunter’s 
Moon! Turn to the next one; swing your 
mental retina three thousand miles to the 
West, and feel the vast silences of the 
snow-clad Rockies, the stern thrill of the 
big-game hunter’s quest in the man’s 
country that Ruesler describes in his 
story, “Big Foot.” Just his word picture 
of the blizzard coming up the valley, roar- 
ing through the tree tops, is a gem that 
sounds the keynote of the whole story, 
a description that touches the chords of 
memory in all who have been there, and 
awakens a desire to experience hunting 
of that kind among those who have not 
already tried it. 

Shifting the scenes four thousand miles 
to the east, Dr. Jones takes us into famil- 
iar New Brunswick, and his plain diary 
of the filling of his license with all the 
big game species that that country affords 
makes a tale of absorbing interest, full 




















of details that puts us at once on the 
very ground; and we come to know Asa 
the guide and learn something of the 
woodcraft and forest kinks that such a 
man uses as part of his daily trade in the 
North Country. Dropping across the con- 
tinent again, to California, we get a 
thrilling tale of bear hunting with Aire- 
dales and hounds, a typical Western hunt- 
ing trip, with the ponies and dogs well in 
the limelight, and those wiry, rangy West- 
ern cowmen as the principal actors, 
And, with the essential wildness of 
that story well in your minds, along comes 
Van Dusen with another of his inimitable 
trout stories, staged in northern Michigan. 
And these big fish stories, you will note, 
are no hot-air dreams by some theoretical 
writer who never caught a fair-sized fish 
in his life, but rather the stories of the 
master fishermen who have proved their 
right to talk fish to us. For anyone can 
write a fish story, but if he is worthy to 
be heard around the Big Camp Fire he 
must have a big fish to give his words 
some authority. We have all heard from 
the man who hooked a big one and let 
him get away—FIELD AND STREAM is very 
tired of that kind of fisherman—and we 
believe that it is time that the man who 
really can catch a prize-winner was al- 
lowed to say something in print about it. 
The next story takes us out in the Saw 
Tooth range of Central Idaho, and we 
follow the fortunes of a party of business 
men and doctors out for a vacation hunt 
amid the crags and peaks of the Main 
Chain. “Quail Shooting in the Game- 
Cock State” bears us southward to the 
cotton fields and piney woods of South 
Carolina and once again we live in the 
atmosphere of the plantation, with its dar- 
keys and mules and foxy bob-whites, and 
again the dogs come on point and the 
tense, expectant hunters creep up on the 
crouching bevy. “Sufferin’ Comfort” is the 
first of the practical articles in this issue, 
a woods-outfit study that represents a lot 
of hard work by an expert to gather his 
facts so as to avoid generalities and “get 
down to brass tacks.” That is the kind 
of practical article that FreLp AND STREAM 
tries to run—facts from the fact factory, 
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not hot-air; no glittering generalities, but 
facts, so that the beginner can take them 
out with him and learn the game himself. 
Mr. Clinch, the writer of “Sufferin’ Com- 
fort,” got his experience in the school of 
the New Brunswick forests, with profes- 
sional guides for his tutors, and what he 
selects as true and tried is not theory but 
practice, the stuff that has stood the test 
of service in not one season but many. 
This is the kind of practical article that 
is worth while, and Askins’ “Coaching the 
Wing Shot,” and Lemmon’s “Taxidermy,” 
are of the samekind. Askins needs no en- 
dorsement from us as to knowing what he 
is talking about, and, as for Lemmon, he 
put in two years in field taxidermy for a 
big museum before he ever penned a line 
on the subject. 

Finally, “Desert Gold,’ Zane Grey’s 
novel of the Southwest. Only he who has 
been there can know how accurately that 
novel reproduces the essential spirit of the 
great lava and cactus wastes that cover 
Arizona and Sonora, the extreme South- 
west of the American hunter’s activities. 
Dr. Hornaday, who hunted in that region, 
has written a wonderful book, “Camp 
Fires in the Desert and Lava,” on the 
same country that every sportsman should 
read. 

And, down into the tents of all the good 
fellows who took part in these FIELD AND 
STREAM stories, the Hunter’s Moon was 
shining last year, will shine again this 
year, no matter where on this broad con- 
tinent their game trails will lead them. 
Some there are who decry the hunting 
spirit—but we are four and one-half mil- 
lion strong, brothers—we licensed hunt- 
ers of the United States, and we all shall 
rise and call the Hunter’s Moon blessed 
in that it kindles the adventurous spirit in 
our minds, keeps our bodies hard and 
strong and free from the gross indul- 
gences of the cities, bends our sinews to 
war and teaches our fingers to fight, so 
that when the time comes when we are 
needed for national defense we shall be 
found fit and ready to protect our homes 
and firesides and to shelter from the power 
of the invader those who so cynically 
laughed at us. 























“BIG FOOT,” THE TEN-TINE BUCK OF 
LAKE RONAN 


By F. R. RUESLER 


twilight had spread upon the vast 

Montana forest; the dull gray dark- 
ness was rapidly blotting out all visible 
landmarks and would soon wrap the en- 
tire scene in utter darkness. Dark and 
stealthy shadows from stately firs were 
dimly cast upon the deep, slumbering 
waters of beautiful Lake Ronan, while 
upon the brink of its high bank was the 
faint outline of our tent, from which a 
wreath of thin blue smoke curled towards 
the heavy, leaden clouds. Near the front 
of our tent, between two gigantic firs, 
hung the trophies of the chase—four no- 
ble bucks and a doe, whose dark, graceful 
bodies stood out in faint outlines against 
the deep, silent forest. How still it was! 
Almost a deadly silence—not a riffle on 
the water, not a breath stirred the air; a 
silence of soothing solitude which fills the 
heart of a true hunter with peace and 
happiness. 

The dull, leaden clouds were no longer 
visible; the gray darkness had turned into 
night. Suddenly the intense stillness was 
broken by the lone, dismal wail of the 
wolf, penetrating the deep woods and 
lofty mountain-sides with its startling 
echoes. Again and again that weird call 
of the wild would sound and resound from 
peak to peak, while at my side my faithful 
Gordon setter, with every hair on end, 
would bare her teeth and respond with 
savage growls. 

A faint rumbling could now be heard 
from the distant mountain-side, which, 
with the increasing swish of the waves 
below us, gave evidence that a storm was 
near at hand. Louder and louder grew 
the rumbling, and at last you could plainly 
hear the roaring of the wind in the tree- 
tops as it drew nearer. A soft wet spot 
hit my cheek, another and another. Our 
prayers were answered—it was snow. 


T dusky shades of late November 


I entered the tent just as the raging 
blizzard bore down upon us, shrieking, 
roaring and tearing through the timber, 
with the waves dashing against the bank 
in untold fury. What a keen, thrilling 
pleasure to be seated in a snug, warm tent 
with a bounteous hot supper before you, 
while the shrieking storm tore madly on- 
ward outside! And such a meal! An 
abundance of well-seasoned venison steak, 
baked potatoes, coffee, etcetera, which 
certainly hit the spot after a 20-mile tramp 
over mountain-tops and wind-thrown 
lodge-poles, a short training in which 
would certainly steel the muscles and put 
the red blood in any man’s veins. 

After supper pipes were lighted and my 
partner and I laid plans for the morrow. 
While we had been favored with good 
luck thus far, having secured within one 
of the limit, our shooting had all been 
done on bare ground and earned by the 
sweat of our brow. But the monarch of 
the range, the largest buck in the hills 
(Old Big Foot), with a track like that of 
a yearling steer, much sought and dis- 
cussed by numerous hunters, was still at 
large. I had seen him last season, my 
partner had seen him this season, but as 
his favorite haunts were on the north side 
of Crater Mountain, a jungle of brush, 
slide-rock and down lodge-pole, which 
since our arrival had been covered with a 
foot or more of old crusted snow, we were 
compelled to give him up. However, we 
hoped to get a chance at him on the new 
snow in the morning, and with these 
thoughts in mind we went to bed and were 
soon soothed to sleep by the rushing storm 
as it swept onward. 

The next morning found me out long 
before daylight. About four inches of 
snow had fallen during the night, with a 
few flakes still in the air. My plans were 
to take a trail that led up to Crater Peak, 
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“THIS NOBLE BUCK STRETCHED OUT ON THE LONELY WHITE MOUNTAIN-SIDE” 


under whose nose I would lie in wait for 
Old Big Foot, hoping to get a chance at 
him while en route to his daily lair. I 
reached my destination before it was yet 
light, patiently awaiting the break of day. 
How the moments dragged, with the in- 
tense stillness of the approaching dawn, 
now and then broken by the sharp, pierc- 
ing cry of a coyote, while with the first 
break of day came the whirring wings of 
the grouse from the deep fir thickets! 
Squirrels barked and chattered about in 
their morning frolic, while down from the 
snow-laden skies came the dull croak of 
the raven in his lonely flight. 

Shortly my partner arrived upon the 
scene, where he planned to watch the bal- 
ance of the day, while I was to go further 
up the mountain in search of tracks. I 
had not traveled more than a quarter of 
a mile when I came across a red-hot buck 
track, crossing over an open bench into 
the jungle on the north side of the moun- 
tain just above where my partner was 
standing. From the freshness of his track 
I knew that he would be found only a 
short distance ahead, and was just about 
to display a little more caution when my 
foot hit the old crusted snow, which grew 
deeper and deeper, making more noise at 





every step. The brush was now getting 
so thick that I was compelled to part it 
with my hands in order to get through, 
while every step rang out like a pistol 
shot. A few steps further and I found 
his warm bed in the snow, at which I 
was not surprised, for I could not hope to 
get a shot or even catch sight of him 
under such unfavorable conditions. 

It had started to snow again—in fact, 
it was coming down so hard that I could 
scarcely see twenty feet ahead of me. I 
was almost at a loss as to what to do, 
but as I was already wet to the waist and 
had followed the track for quite a ways, 
I made up my mind to stay with Mr. Buck 
until something happened. With this de- 
termination in mind, I pressed on at 
top speed, slipping, falling and cursing 
through the thick, snow-covered jungle. 
Within the next four miles I had jumped 
him three times more, while his track was 
still taking a straight course along the 
mountain-side directly away from camp. 

By 11 o'clock it had stopped snowing, 
the sun was dimly peeking through the 
dull gray sky, and as my stomach was now 
beginning to feel the effects of the strenu- 
ous tramp, I took out my lunch and ate it 
on the trail. I was now at least seven 
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miles fromi camp, and decided that I 
would foilow the track just an hour 
longer, and if by that time it did not 
change its course back towards camp, I 
would be compelled to give him up. 

About noon the track took a turn 
straight up the mountain, and then back 
towards camp. I was greatly encouraged 
at this good turn of luck, and, after fol- 
lowing him about three miles further 
along the top of the mountain, he again 
took a straight turn down the mountain- 
side. From all indications, I could plain- 
ly see that I was now getting Mr. Buck’s 
‘oat and that I would eventually get a 
shot at him in a short time, particularly 
so as it was now thawing and the old 
snow was making scarcely any noise. 
Taking a careful look below, I started 
down the mountain. I had not gone more 
than 300 yards when, to my great surprise. 
I saw where my buck had crossed the trail 
of Old Big Foot. “Such a track!” and 
steaming hot, headed straight for camp 
and for the pass where my partner was 
stationed. The suddenness of such an un- 
expected pleasure instantly filled me with 
renewed strength and confidence. The 
sights of my rifle were now carefully ex- 
amined, my belt tightened, and with the 
keen instincts of a hunter I hit the trail 
of Big Foot with a stealthy tread. Slow- 
ly and cautiously I crept forward, pausing 

. . listening . . . and keenly searching 
every bush, tree and thicket. With my 
finger on the safety for instant action, I 
again pressed onward, fully realizing that 
the slightest error with this cunning old 
veteran would prove disastrous. 

Pausing at the edge of a thick “buck- 
brush” thicket, again keenly searching in 
every direction, I was just about to take 
another step forward when suddenly the 
lonely white silence was broken by a shrill 
whistling snort and the loud crashing of 
brush. My heart leaped with a bound, 
for the long-sought opportunity was at 
hand. Would my aim be true and would 
a bullet penetrate such a jungle of brush? 
It was only a fighting chance, almost im- 
possible. There in the midst of the thick- 
et, not more than 50 yards ahead and a 
little above me I caught the large gray 
outline of Old Big Foot in his frantic 
efforts to escape. My rifle came instantly 
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to my shoulder, and with a sure, quick 
bead the .85 Remington barked its sharp 
death note. Before I could get another 
shot the big fellow was out of sight in 
the dense brush, tearing straight down the 
mountain-side at top speed. 

My heart now began to sink, for I felt 
certain that the thick brush had swerved 
the bullet from its course. I was just 
about to curse my luck and everything 
else on the mountain-side when Old Big 
Foot stopped as suddenly as he had 
started, not over 35 yards below me. My 
hopes now took on a brighter aspect, for 
I had a faint suspicion that something was 
wrong with him, which was quickly con- 
firmed by a low coughing and sneezing. 
Working slowly forward through the thick 
brush, I soon struck the trail where he 
had gone down the mountain. Yes, here 
was blood, plenty of it—large, dark 
blotches, which increased in size and num- 
ber as I followed on. 

A few steps further and Old Big Foot 
jumped up, not more than’ 30 feet from 
me, stumbling. and crashing gamely on- 
ward, but the brush was so thick that I 
could not see him. A few yards further 
brought me to his bed, a soaked mass of 
blood, from which I could readily see that 
the bullet had sped true and that the old 
veteran’s doom was sealed. Another hun- 
dred yards along the bloody trail and Old 
Big Foot again jumped up a few yards 
ahead of me, this time being so close that 
I caught just one glimpse of his rump as 
he staggered blindly onward through the 
dense jungle of brush. Realizing that the 
quickest way to put the old fellow out of 
his misery was to leave him in peace for 
a short time, when he would stiffen and 
perhaps be unable to go on from the loss 
of blood, I sat down for the first time that 
day and smoked for about fifteen min- 
utes, when I was ready to push on. 

Brushing the snow from my front sight, 
I crossed above his track up the moun- 
tain-side, thinking that this was about the 
only means of getting a shot. It was 
getting more open now, so with great cau- 
tion I again tacked down the mountain- 
side to where I could see his track and 
stopped. With my rifle in readiness I 
took a sharp glance forward, and there on 
a little flat spot about 100 yards ahead, 














“Big Foot,” the Ten-Tine Buck of Lake Ronan 


with head erect, looking back on the trail, 
lay the greatest buck I ever saw. Quick 
as a flash the rifle was at my shoulder, 
and with a fine, steady bead the Reming- 
ton again pealed forth its deadly note, and 
Old Big Foot sank without a quiver. 

What a sad but beautiful sight—this 
noble buck stretched out upon the lonely 
white mountain-side, where for years he 
had fought and ruled with an iron reign! 

My last shot had scored the limit, break- 
ing the buck’s neck at the shoulder. The 
first shot, having cut down a number of 
bushes, mushrooming the ball and tearing 
a large hole as it entered the body in front 
of the flank, lodged back of the front 
shoulder under the hide on the other side. 

A difficult task now confronted me. 
How was I to hang this buck single- 
handed? With an ordinary deer it would 
have been an easy matter, but with Old 
Big Foot it was a different story. Three 
small pines standing side by side, of about 
four inches in diameter, not more than 
fifteen feet away, solved the problem. 
Foot by foot I dragged the big fellow 
until his limp carcass lay within a few 
feet of the pines, on the uphill side, when 
with the aid of my weight their tops were 
bent down one by one, fastened to the 
antlers, and then tied together. Then 
with three long crotch pries, together 
with the aid of the spring in the trees, 
his body was worked up inch by inch until 
it cleared the ground. 

As the feeble rays of the late afternoon 
sun were no longer visible on my side of 
the mountain, and would soon sink itself 
behind the towering heights of the west- 
ern horizon, I cast a farewell glance at 
my worthy prize and hit the homeward 
trail at top speed. How the miles dragged 
through the deep white forest, up and 
down the steep, desolate mountain-sides, 
with not a sound but the low crunching 
of the soft snow! Surely it was high 
time I struck the trail or caught a glimpse 
of the lake, as I was eager to reach camp 
and had been traveling fast. But no; 
how could I expect to see the lake or any 
other familiar landmark, for the great 
white flakes were again filling the still 
mountain air, falling faster and faster, 
until the entire scene was a white floating 
mass. 
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My compass was now brought into use, 
which soon told me that I was too far to 
the west. Two miles back to the east 
brought me to the trail just as the first 
shades of eve fell upon the gloomy si- 
lence. Was this the trail? Of course it 
was, for there could be no other—at least, 
my compass said so. With confidence 
again restored I hit the trail faster than 
ever, for the dusky silence was now get- 
ting on my nerves, and my thoughts were 
of a hot supper and a cheerful fire. 

The great massive trunks of the slum- 
bering pines now took on a blurred ap- 
pearance as I passed them by, and with 
the fast-approaching shades of night came 
the long, mournful hoot of the owl, filling 
the great forest with deep solitude. A 
little further and the lone, shrill cry of 
the loon rang through the dull gray twi- 
light, while thundering down the old fa- 
miliar wood road, with short, sharp barks 
and ears flopping at every jump, my faith- 
ful setter bounded upon the scene, biting 
and licking my hands and almost breaking 
her back turning inside out in joyous wel- 
come. A few yards further down the 
road brought forth the glowing outline of 
our camp, illuminated by the flickering 
sparks of the camp-fire and the ruddy 
glow of the lighted lamp, as its bright, 
cheerful gleam streamed through the open 
flap of the tent out into the still darkness. 
The fragrance of frying bacon quickened 
my steps, and as I neared the tent the fa- 
miliar form of my partner loomed through 
the entrance in friendly welcome. 

Congratulations followed in due course, 
and after drinking to each other’s health 
in honor of the occasion we were 
quite fit to do justice to our ravenous 
appetites. Some meal, brothers! Fresh- 
caught trout rolled in cornmeal and fried 
in hot bacon grease to a golden brown, 
now and then seasoned with a strip of 
crisp bacon. All the wealth in the world 
could not secure a meal like this outside 
of the mountains. And did we do justice 
to it? A pack of hungry wolves could 
have done no more! 

After supper pipes were lighted, and, 
after Old Big Foot had been killed and 
rekilled over and over again for about the 
tenth time, we were soon sleeping the 
sleep of the weary. 
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“BIG FOOT WAS LASHED TO THE SADDLE WHEN POOR DANDY’S TRIALS BEGAN IN EARNEST” 


The next morning broke bright and 
clear, and, after a good breakfast, my 
partner, self and favorite saddle horse 
(Dandy) put forth to pack Old Big Foot 
into camp. By nine-thirty we had reached 
the summit of Crater Mountain, from 
whose lofty heights we beheld a white, 
glittering mass of grandeur. As far as 
the eye could reach were vast ranges of 
snow-clad mountains, with their white, 
jagged peaks glistening in the bright 
morning sun, while hundreds of feet be- 
low lay the deep, wooded canyons in their 
white, wintery silence. How warm and 
cheerful the sun beamed down upon us as 
we followed along the top of the narrow 
ridge, filling our lungs with the pure 
mountain air! 

We had reached the last blaze; another 
400 yards down the mountain-side would 
place us at our destination. But what a 
route over the almost perpendicular slide- 
rock! It looked almost impossible for 
man, to say nothing about beast. How- 
ever, nothing ventured nothing won, so 
down we went, sliding and slipping along 
until we reached the place in safety. Af- 
ter a careful inspection of the buck, my 
partner shook his head in doubt; but as 
it was our ambition to pack him out 


whole, we decided to make a desperate 
effort to that end. In fifteen minutes Old 
Big Foot was lashed to the saddle, when 
poor Dandy’s trials began in earnest. 
Never have I seen such a struggle; every 
few feet the poor brute was compelled to 
rest from utter exhaustion, blowing and 
trembling, with the sweat running down 
his nose in a stream. At the end of 200 
yards came the climax, when the great 
weight of the buck threw the horse off his 
balance and over and over rolled beast and 
burden until stopped by the trunk of a 
large fir. Had we not taken great pre- 
caution in securely roping the buck’s head 
and antlers back over the saddle, the horse 
would have been gored to death. How- 
ever, after slipping off the load and saddle, 
it was found that Dandy was none the 
worse for the wear, so we decided to try 
another plan. 

Snubbing one end of the rope around 
the saddle-horn and the other end around 
the buck’s hind legs, another short rope 
was fastened around the antlers, with 
which it was my duty to keep the body 
from slewing or lodging against trees as 
we dragged it up the mountain-side. This 
seemed almost as difficult as the former 
method, but it was safe, and after an hour 
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of desperate struggling we reached the 
top of the ridge, both men and horse ut- 
terly exhausted. After a good rest Old 
Big Foot was again lashed to the saddle, 
and by twelve-thirty we reached camp 
without any further difficulty. Poor 
Dandy certainly earned a warm place in 
my heart, for never have I seen a horse 
go through such a terrible hardship and 
bear up under it with such a willing heart. 
The noble beast would certainly have 
struggled on to the bitter end, but in the 
future his camp duties will be of a more 
sane nature. 

The next morning being December Ist 
and the close of the season, we pulled 
up stakes and bade farewell to our 
happy hunting grounds until November 
1, 1915. 

Just a few additional lines of personal 
experience in the art of still-hunting, 
which may be of interest to some of our 
readers: 

In the first place, I am a great admirer 
of the large-bore rifle for big game, so 
long as the weight is not excessive. The 
larger ball certainly has a greater shock- 
ing power, makes a larger hole, and pro- 
duces more blood, consequently a quicker 
score. My preference is the Remington 
.35 in either the auto or the new pump 
action, both of which are light of weight, 
simple in mechanism, and do powerful ex- 
ecution, especially the latter. 
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I have always found it advisable to 
equip my rifle with a set of fine sights, 
a fine gold bead in front, and a “V” notch 
or peep in the rear, as an ordinary coarse 
sight in poor light or long range is more 
or less guesswork. My gun is sighted so 
that it will shoot a little high at 100 or 
125 yards, which thus far has proven sat- 
isfactory for general purposes. 

Upon my arrival at the hunting grounds 
my first step is to locate the game. After 
this is done, it is very important to be 
on the hunting grounds at the first break 
of day, for from then until sunrise the 
game is on the move for some secluded 
spot or thicket in which to make its bed 
for the coming day. This hour, of the 
day is worth more to me than the rest of 
the day thereafter, for the game generally 
comes to you instead of having to jump 
it out of the thick brush or thickets after 
sunrise. 

I find that it is very essential to cover 
the ground slow and easy. -I do not see 
how much ground I can cover, but how 
well I can cover it. Above all, I have 
learned that it pays to be a stayer. Do 
not feel discouraged just because your 
companions have had success, while you 
have met with utter failure. Cultivate the 
staying qualities and work hard, for just 
as sure as the sun rises and sets, so will 
a “stayer” with normal instincts bring 
home the largest end of the bacon. 





“IN THE GAME FIELDS OF THE NORTHWEST MIRAMICHI” IS A 

TYPICAL MOOSE STORY BY DOUGLAS CLINCH—THE KIND THAT 

PUTS YOU RIGHT IN THE ATMOSPHERE OF THE NORTH COUNTRY, 

WITH ITS WOODSMEN, WHITE WATERS AND TANGLED FORESTS. 

COMING IN NOVEMBER, ALSO, A CARIBOU TALE BY THAT CRACK 

RIFLE-SHOT AND THOROUGH SPORTSMAN, DR. LOUIS SEXTON. 
YOU WILL NOT WANT TO MISS THESE! 











OUR SHACK, WITH FULL BAG LIMIT OF TROPHIES HUNG UP 


MOOSE, DEER, BEAR AND CARIBOU IN 
NEW BRUNSWICK 


By DR. A. B. JONES 


N the 10th of September, 1914, I 
O packed my duffle, and with a Graflex 
camera with a Zeiss-Tessar F.4,5 lens 
and 300 films, a .22-cal. Winchester rifle 
for birds, a .85-cal. Winchester rifle for 
big game (for I prefer this gun to all 
others, having used the .38-55 cal., the 
45-70 cal. 22 h.p., .80-40 cal., and many 
others). I prefer this gun on account of 
its great shocking power and its heavy 
bullet, for I have not the ability to always 
hit the vital spot, and, no matter where 
this bullet hits them, they go down. 
After packing this duffle, together with 
two heavy blankets, I loaded them into my 
40-horsepower auto and started for New 
Brunswick, Canada, 600 miles to Plaster 
Rock, which I reached on September 13th, 
after a hard trip over very bad roads, with 
some tire trouble. I would not advise any 
brother sportsman to go this way; I never 
will again. 


I arrived at my guide’s home, situated 
at a place called Sisson Ridge, some three 
miles north of Plaster Rock, over more 
bad clay roads, the evening of the 13th, 
and was greeted by my old guide, Asa, 
with a hearty handshake and a good hot 
supper, and then to bed for a good sleep, 
which I was in much need of. 

The next morning, September 14th, up 
at five-thirty. On looking out of doors, 
perceived a heavy frost all over every- 
thing, so let water out of auto radiator 
(to prevent from freezing) and covered 
auto with an old tent, and started for 
Riley Brook, 28 miles north of Sisson 
Ridge. This trip is made by buckboard 
over fair road, and is the last village we 
see until we come out of the woods again. 
It takes about 8 hours to make trip, with 
twe horses, so one can imagine what the 
roads are. However, one does not mind 
it much, for the road follows the winding 

















banks of the beautiful Tobique River, and 
the farms get farther and farther away 
from each other, and timberlands take the 
place of well-cultivated farms. Arrived 
at Riley Brook late in the afternoon, and, 
after good supper at Jim Hayden’s, had 
old hauling wagon loaded with provisions, 
such as bacon, sugar, flour, salt, coffee, 
tea, cocoa, tobacco and all the necessities 
for 40 days in the wilderness, and for an 
early start in the morning. Then to bed, 
in the last regular bed till we come out 
of the woods again. 

Next morning, up after good sleep, had 
a good breakfast, and, team being all 
ready, we started out ahead of it with 
.22 Winchester, up long trail for par- 
tridges on way in to No. 1 camp. My 
guide carried his axe and duffle and my 
camera, which weighs about 10 pounds in 
case, nine and one-half miles to camp. 
One could ride on the wagon, but it would 
be worse than walking. I rode on one 
once, and that once was enough for me! 
No springs, and the roughest ride one could 
imagine. The air was crisp and biting, 


but after a good brisk walk we were glad 
to discard some of our outer garments. 
This trail finally led us through the burnt 
lands, burned over about 10 years ago, 
and there I saw many moose and deer 
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signs, and I bagged 10 partridges with the 
.22. Some of these flocks of partridges 
numbered as high as 12 and 15 and could 
be approached to within 9 or 10 feet. 
Could have shot 50 as easily, but the law 
says 10 birds per gun a day. We hung 
our birds up over the center of the trail, 
where the wagon would pick them up, for 
10 birds get pretty heavy if you have to 
carry them far. 

We then started on again, and traveled 
around Old Bald Peak, the highest point 
in New Brunswick, boldly standing out 
in contrast to the surrounding blackened 
and almost level country. Here we 
jumped two deer, and a little later we saw 
a cow moose with a yearling bull calf; 
they started off and tore through the small 
growth like two stone-crushers, the old 
cow making a noise like a great New- 
foundland dog, probably teaching her off- 
spring that we were to be his worst enemy 
in the future. We arrived at No. 1 camp 
about noon, I tired, and my guide Asa as 
fresh as he was when he started. (Every 
man for his business!) The team soon 
came along, and, after hot cocoa and bis- 
cuits, bacon and eggs, I retired on the old 
fir browse bed. 

The sun was streaming in the cabin 
window when I awoke, and a roaring fire 
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going in the log fireplace, with the odor 
of hot coffee, and after a breakfast of 
fried partridge, potatoes and hot coffee 
we started for No. 2 camp. This camp 
was reached at 2 o'clock, by fording the 
right branch of the Tobique River, and 
after boiling the pot here we started for 
No. 3 camp, some 5 miles east. We saw 
a number of deer on this trail, but did not 
shoot, on account of having only the .22- 
cal. rifle, which is too small for deer. We 
arrived at the Serpentine Lake camp at 
sundown, and, after good supper, went to 





the fir-bough bed, in the heart of the big- 
game country, and where we made our 
head camp while in the woods. 
September 17th, Asa, my guide, woke 
me at 5 a. m., with a cup of hot coffee, 
a roaring fire, and my moccasins greased 
with beaver oil. He told me quietly to 
look out on the lake, which I did, and 
saw two moose feeding. One of them had 
a fair head, but not large enough; the 
other was some distance off, so we could 
not make out whether it was a bull or a 
cow. We had breakfast of flapjacks and 
coffee, and started for Trout Lake, a small 
one about a mile from camp, to call for 
moose. We arrived at lake, and Asa cau- 
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tioned me to be very careful. On ap- 
proaching we saw two more moose feed- 
ing in the lake, a cow and a large calf. 
Asa had cut a birch-bark horn on our way 
over, and now started to call. The cow 
looked up as Asa began to call, but, after 
staring in our direction a few minutes, 
resumed her feeding and paid no more 
attention to us. She finally wandered off 
into the black growth, probably to lie 
down. 

Asa continued to call, but got no answer, 
so at 12 o'clock we boiled the pot again, 
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ASA AND I CARRYING MY SECOND DEER 


back on the ridge away from the lake, 
and then returned to the lake, but saw no 
moose. However, the lake was fairly 
alive with trout, ranging in size from % 
pound to 1% pounds. This was a temp- 
tation I could not resist, so I sent Asa 
back to camp for my rod and tackle, and 
when he returned with them I had no 
bait. To shoot a bird would spoil our 
chances for a big head, if there happened® 
to be one in the vicinity, so I cut a piece 
of red wool from my mackinaw shirt and 
tied it onto my hook. You can see the 
result of 25 minutes’ fishing in the ac- 
companying picture. This fishing was de- 
void of any degree of sporting interest, 
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and so I soon tired of it. Twenty-four 
fish in 25 minutes with a piece of red 
cloth for a fly! Asa started to call again 
now, and soon another cow and calf came 
into the lake to feed. This calf was much 
larger than the other one, and the cow 
was very thin. Asa said the calf pulled 
her down and made her thin. They con- 
tinued to feed, and Asa continued to call 
until dark, but got no answer, so we hiked 
back to camp and had a good supper of 
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the water up the ridge, and that was the 
last we saw of them. We then cut the 
saddle and a ham off the deer (the other 
ham I tore all to pieces with a .35 bullet, 
on account of his hind quarters facing 
me), and then went back to camp. Had 
supper and went to bed. 

September 19th, got up and had venison 
steaks, hot coffee and hot biscuits, and 
then took a bear-trap and set it at the 
deer carcass killed the day before. We 





“SLIPPED HER ONE OF THE .35-CAL. LEADS AND SHE NEVER MOVED AGAIN” 


roast partridge, hot biscuits and tea, and 
then to the fir boughs for me! 

Next morning, up at 5 a. m., after an- 
other refreshing sleep, and, after break- 
fast of fried trout, started for Trout Lake 
again. Asa called until noon, but got no 
answer. This is strange, for he had called 
out several moose by this time last year. 

We went back to camp, as the wind 
started to blow (as it is useless to call 
with wind blowing hard), and after lunch 
started for a small dead-water by making 
short canoe trip up Serpentine Lake, and 
then through a short trail to the dead- 
water (no name). Here we saw two deer 
feeding in the water. I shot one at a dis- 
tance of 300 yards, and saw two more 
moose at the lower end of the dead-water, 
both cows. They splashed away out of 


went up an old trail to a beaver dam, and 
saw six deer and lots of partridges, but 
did not shoot any, because we had plenty 
of meat on hand. Asa called here, but 
got no good answer, so we went back to 
camp very tired. These trails are very 
hard to navigate, as they have not been 
used much. If it were not for the blazes 
on the trees one could not follow them at 
all. We saw plenty of moose signs on 
this old trail, where the bulls had been 
“hooking” the alders and pawing up the 
ground. I saw the largest moose track 
here I ever saw. Asa said it was a good 
big head. I asked him how he knew it 
was, and he showed me that the front 
hoof-marks sunk into the ground very 
much deeper than the hind ones, a sign, 
he says, that the horns are large and 
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A BARK LEAN-TO, BUILT BY ASA, THE GUIDE 


heavy. Asa says I will in all probability 
get this one (many a true word said in 
joke!). Started back to camp, but saw 
only a few partridges. Arrived there at 
dark, and Perry, my cook, had roast ven- 
ison ready. 

September 20th, another fine day, but 
no sun. We took some grub and camera 
and went to the bear-trap, and as sure as 
you were born we had in it Mrs. Bruin! 
She was caught by the left forward paw, 
and she was certainly tearing things up 
in general, and when she saw us she tore 
some more. Asa told me to hit her over 
the head with his axe and I would have 
her skin. I started to do this and was 
al:out to soak her when she turned on me 
and tore my hunting-coat, and I jumped 
back just in time to save my own skin. 
(That soaking a live bear over the bean 
with an axe may be all right for an old 
trapper, but not for yours truly!) I 
backed away about 30 yards and slipped 
her one of the .35-cal. leads, and she never 
moved again. She weighed about 250 
pounds and had a fine pelt; Asa says the 
females always have the best fur. We 
skinned her out, Asa the head and skull, 
and I the rest of the body. And so back 
to camp with a well-pleased expression on. 

September 21st, went to Trout Lake 


again; saw cow feeding in the lake, at a 
distance of about 300 yards. I started to 
take snapshots of her at that distance, 
whereupon Asa said he would call her in 
closer. I laughed at him, thinking it im- 
possible to call a cow, but I soon saw my 
mistake, and my smile disappeared, for as 
Asa grunted like a bull moose she made 
for the shore of the lake and walked up 
to within 6 feet of where Asa was lying 
on the ground and within 15 feet of me. 
I took 12 pictures of her, and if you look 
in lower left of picture you will see Asa’s 
head. After this accommodation she slow- 
ly walked away with an expression of “If 
you shoot me it will cost you $200 fine.” 
She went back and continued to feed and 
thereafter paid no more attention to us. 
I shall probably never see one so near 
again. We called all afternoon, but got 
no answer. Asa says the rutting season 
must be late this year, for there are signs 
of bulls everywhere, but we hear no cows 
calling day or night. 

After the hunt the next day we found 
camp all chewed to pieces by porcupines, 
so Asa built a lean-to out of birch bark, 
and made a fir-bough bed for the night, 
as it was too far back to No. 3 camp. 
We called there that night and in the 
morning. 











September 23rd, woke up to see Asa 
with hot tea, fried bacon “a la green 
stick,” with some yesterday’s biscuits and 
doughnuts. After breakfast Asa called 
and got an answer, but evidently the 
moose winded us, for we got only two 
grunts from his majesty, and he was gone. 
Wind was blowing right toward him from 
us, So we started back to Serpentine camp 
—no use to call with such a wind blowing ! 

September 28th, Asa called me at 3 
a. m., and we wound our blankets around 
us (for it was freezing cold) and started 
for the beaver dam, 200 yards from our 
lean-to, and Asa called. He finally got 
an answer. How my old heart thumped 
at the sound of the familiar grunt! But 
we were disappointed again, because he 
soon got around into the wind, scented us 
and was gone. We went over where we 
heard him grunt and saw his tracks. Asa 
said it was the big one we were looking 
for. Started to snow and blow, and Asa 


said it was no use to call the way the 
weather was, so we went back to camp 
No. 3. On way back saw 6 deer. 

That night I heard moose al! night in 
dead wood on edge of lake; cows must 
he coming to the water at last. They will 
call then. 


Asa called from the camp and 


“HE WAS A DANDY: 22 POINTS WITH A 55-INCH HEAD” 








a bull came right out into the woodpile 
in the camp yard. He had 40-inch spread, 
with six points on each horn—too small. 
I needed a 55-inch head, at least, or would 
not take any. This bull had the hand- 
somest bell I ever saw. 

October 1st, up bright and early; went 
to a ridge all blow-downs. Saw a 16-point 
caribou 100 yards away, eating moss; 
broke his back with the old .35, and he 
went down like a log. One point broken 
off, maybe in a fight, as Asa conjectured. 

On October 4th, the great day, Asa al- 
lowed that we might try the ridge camp 
(or No, 2), declaring that there were good 
chances there for a good head. We de- 
cided to go, but to visit the two bear-traps 
on our way over, so we went a round- 
about way instead of by the way we came 
in, which was over two mountains by a 
trail that had been spotted some three 
years before, and now all grown in. So 
we started for the bear-traps and, finding 
nothing in the first one, went four miles 
to the one we set at an old deserted 
beaver dam, now a lake. When we got 
there, instead of going to the bear-trap, 
Asa decided to call again, but got no an- 
swer, so we started for the bear-trap. We 
began to walk across the lower end of this 
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lake, and as we were walking I distinctly 
heard three grunts. Asa did not hear 
them, so I stopped him and asked him if 
he could hear anything. Then we both 
heard two more very loud grunts. We 
both dropped on our knees in the mud and 
Asa began to call low, and each time Asa 
called we got a grunt in answer. When 
Asa would stop calling the moose would 
stop grunting, and Asa said afterwards he 
was listening. Asa finally began to whine 
on the horn, and the bull would grunt 
louder and oftener, until finally I could 
just discern a big blade of a horn and a 
big black eye in the heavy timber growth. 
Asa whined again, more pitiful this time, 
and the bull moved just far enough ahead 
to show his shoulder, which had been be- 
hind a tree. I now had to bring my gun 
to my shoulder in plain sight of him. To 
do this without him seeing some move- 
ment of my arms was difficult, but I finally 
succeeded, and, aiming at a point just be- 
low the middle of his shoulder, I let him 
have the .85. Then something happened; 
he ran right out into the open within ten 
feet of where we were on our knees, and 
I was about to let him have another when 
Asa stopped me, saying: “Don’t shoot 
again; he is sick!” And he was, for he 
began to sink back on his haunches and 
his massive body sunk to the ground. He 
was a dandy, 22 points, with 55-inch 
spread. Asa said he would weigh 1,250 
pounds. I took some pictures of him; 
then we boiled the pot and had a good 
lunch. Then Asa went up to the bear-trap, 
but nothing in it, so we started to skin 
out the head, while I took off the feet to 
have made into a taborette. It was 2:30 
p. m. when we had finished cleaning up. 
We then started over the worst spotted 
trail I ever traveled, over two miles over 
mountains that were so steep that we had 
to pull ourselves up by holding onto the 
trees to keep from falling back down the 
mountain; then five miles to No. 2 camp 
over no trail at all and Asa going by his 
compass, carrying this big head, while I 
carried my camera, gun and the axe to 
cut offending timber so that Asa could get 
through with the head. He is some car- 
rier. We made camp No. 2 at dark, and 
Asa decided to keep on and make the six 
miles to No. 1 camp, which we did over a 
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trail that seemed like a city street after 
our hard climb over the first part of the 
journey. We reached our last camp at 
9:30 p. m., with the moon showing us the 
trail, and, too tired to eat, we turned in, 
and I told Asa he had beiter sleep all day 
the next day, as I was going to. Asa 
had carried this head just 13 miles in all. 

Asa thought we had better try Rocky 
Brook Lake for a deer; it is on our way 
out and we would be sure to get one. As 
the team could pick it up on the way out 
if we brought it from Rocky Brook to the 
trail, we started, taking enough grub to 
last two days. This lake is situated in the 
burnt land near Bald Peak. We got to 
the lake about 3:30 p. m.; there was noth- 
ing near there, and I did not expect to see 
anything, on account of the barren growth. 
But Asa assured me that it was worth 
trying, and as I never dispute my guide, 
we stayed. Asa said he would go up and 
see if some old lumber camps were still 
in a state suitable to camp in for the 
night, and if so it would save him the 
trouble of building a lean-to. While he 
was gone I started to fill and light my 
pipe, and, after doing so, looked up and 
saw four moose in the lake feeding. I 
took several pictures of them, and they 
finally went off into the burnt land again. 
I looked up and there was Asa standing 
behind me. He can get through the woods 
more quietly than anyone I ever saw. He 
pointed to the other end of the lake and 
said, “See the white deer, Doctor!” I 
looked and made out what looked to me 
like a little white dog, but Asa said it was 
a deer. So I lay down prone and fired, 
but missed him. He jumped, but soon 
came back for his drink. I fired again 
and missed, and then Asa caught me by 
the arm and ran me over blow-downs for 
a distance of 500 yards, and I just saw 
the deer put his nose in the water and then 
I gave it to him, and the .35 went through 
both kidneys and he was mine. 

A 10-point albino almost pure white 
deer. We carried him out to the trail and® 
hung him up for the team to take out 
with the rest of my trophies next morn- 
ing. This ended the most successful trip 
I ever had, having got an excellent moose 
head and the full limit of game—one 
moose, one caribou, one bear and two deer. 
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GOT HIM ON THE HORSE” 


BEAR HUNTING WITH AIREDALE 
AND HOUND 


By W. R. JACKSON 


E left the camp at daybreak, 
W crossed the clearing and entered 
the woods. It was still very dark 

under the pines, and to our minds every 
bush or black stump seemed a possible 
Lear. Strange noises were on every side 
of us, the more mysterious in the gloom 
of the early morning. Not loud noises— 
you seldom hear them in the woods—but 
little suggestive sounds like the sound of 
footsteps. A squirrel in the dry leaves 
can, to one with every sense alert, seem 
to make enough racket for an elephant. 
Jack and Lee were on horseback, Ed 
and Jim on foot, holding the dogs by their 
straps. The country was new to us and 
to the dogs. Following the advice of an 
old hunter friend, we decided to try the 


“berry country” first, but fate decided 
otherwise. 

We came out into an opening in which 
was a small spring from which a tiny 
stream led off down a gully. As they 
crossed this moist ground the two hounds 
suddenly gave tongue with so much en- 
thusiasm and noise that we nearly jumped 
out of our skins. There in the soft mud 
was the unmistakable track of a large 
bear, and made but a short time before 
at that. A fresh track seemed almost too 
good to be true, as one often has to take 
an old trail and follow it for hours before 
coming within speaking distance of its 
owner. On the other hand, a fresh scent 
and a good pack of dogs means that with 
luck your chances are good of either tree- 
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ing the bear soon, or else of the dogs de- 
laying him enough so you can get within 
shooting distance of him. Once in a while 
you will run across a tough specimen who 
will not tree and who sometimes manages 
to get away altogether. This is especially 
true when a large bear gets into thick 
brush, which makes it hard for the dogs 
to get at him or to dodge with any quick- 
ness. 

The dogs were released and were soon 
out of sight, but not out of hearing, for 
you can hear a good hound for miles un- 
less in a deep canyon or in very heavy 
timber. From the sound they made we 
knew they were on a warm trail and not 
far behind bruin. We started after them 
at as fast a pace as we could on account 
of the nature of the country. We tore 
through heavy brush, over fallen trees, 
across streams, uphill and down, ever 
heading in the direction of the sound from 
that pack of dogs, who seemed to have 
gone mad, judging from the way they 
howled. Then the chorus changed, and 
we knew from the difference in the sound 
that they had caught up with the bear 
and were trying to stop him, and that they 
were carrying on a running fight. Jim 
and Ed ran alongside of the horses, hold- 
ing on to the stirrups when going over 
the fairly level places. In going through 
low brush they had the advantage. Had 
we been dressed in anything but canvas 
we would have torn most of our clothes 
off in going through some of the thorny 
places. Riding was not all fun, as the 
horses were not used to the saddle and by 
this time had begun to get somewhat ex- 
cited and had ideas of their own as to 
where they wanted to go, and how fast, 
and these did not always correspond to 
those of their riders. Sometimes they 
would tear through a patch of thick brush 
or under a low limb, seemingly determined 
to lose their masters. Then again they 
would balk at taking some tree-trunk, or 
else take a jump so suddenly that Jack 
and Lee had much trouble in sticking on. 

In spite of these handicaps we gained 
on the fight and suddenly Jack caught 
sight of a brown object running, or rather 
bounding along, with the dogs nipping at 
his heels. When he caught sight of us he 
more than flew, and we lost sight of him 
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for a time. When Lee’s horse caught 
sight of the bear he commenced to buck, 
finally throwing him, and started on the 
back track, and, as Lee’s gun was fas- 
tened to the saddle, all he could do was 
to run behind and yell, and if noise would 
have killed that bear he would have killed 
him sure. 

The race now became a free-for-all, 
with the bear as a prize to the one who 
got there first, and all the advantage was 
not with the man on the horse, as the 
others were often able to take a short cut 
impossible to the horse. 

Jim tried a short cut and came upon the 
bear so close that he almost turned inside 
out in getting out of the way. In speak- 
ing of it afterwards he said: “He was 
coming right toward me with his mouth 
wide open and his eyes glowing like coals 
of fire, and about that time I began to 
feel mighty small and all alone, and to 
think I didn’t want that bear half so much 
as I thought I did—and you ought to see 
me scratch gravel to get out of the way!” 

Fortunately, the dogs fastened to his 
haunches and turned him, or it might have 
gone hard with Jim, as he was only armed 
with a .88 revolver, and it is one thing 
to pick a bear out of a tree when you can 
take all the time you wish, and another 
to stop him at six feet coming like an 
express train. 

When the bear turned to fight off the 
dogs Jim ran up and emptied his revolver 
into him at about ten feet and with no 
apparent effect, although we found after- 
wards that three of the shots had gone 
clear through him, but the steel-jacketed 
bullets seemed lacking in shocking power. 

The bear then made a spurt and got 
ahead of us again, but the dogs would run 
in at every opening and hold him back. 
We got in sight of the fight many times 
without being able to get a shot on ac- 
count of the dogs. It was beautiful to see 
them work, especially the young Airedales, 
who were new to the game. I saw one 
get too near and get batted ten feet imto 
the manzanita, and back he came, with 
eyes gleaming like green balls from rage, 
and ran right up on that bear’s back and 
onto his neck and hung on. The bear in 
vain tried to shake him off, but could not 
do so until he ran under a low limb and 
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“YoU OUGHT TO HAVE SEEN 


scraped him off. The noise by this time 
was something awful. You never heard 
such barking, growling, squealing, and 
yelping in all your life in any other place. 
This bear, a large brown one, contrary to 
the usual custom would not tree, and han- 
dled the dogs pretty roughly. The dogs 
lacked nothing in courage, but were too 
eager. The best bear dog is not the one 
that holds on—and gets killed—but the 
one who can run in and annoy a bear, and 
who has enough sense to get away when 
the animal reaches for him. 

We found that while a bear has an 
arm like a prize-fighter, he does more 
damage with his teeth than with his claws. 
If a dog holds on too long when a bear 
goes over a log, the bear is liable to reach 
back and gather that dog in and give him 
a bite, and then good-bye to that dog. 
Then, too, in the brush sometimes even 
the best dog will get caught, as he can’t 
get out of the way quick enough. 

Finally the bear made a stand near Jack, 
with his back to a tree, and as he raised 
up .a bullet caught him in the head and 
it was all over. Our young dogs were 
pretty well used up, and even the old ones 
had some bad scratches, but none was 
killed, and you ought to have seen them 
pile over that bear and pull and haul him 
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about until we drove them off. It was a 
few minutes before we could get them to 
mind, so excited and worked up were they. 
For about ten minutes it was hard to tell 
whether Jack was going to stay with his 
horse or not, but he got him back at last 
and tied him to a tree. We found that the 
bear’s lungs were full of blood from Jim’s 
shots, but from the way he was fighting 
when killed he was good for miles yet. 
The rifle had made a perfect mushroom, 
entering the skull and ranging down into 
the neck. 

On the way back we crossed the trail 
of another bear. He did not make a long 
run and treed after a few stands. The 
only excitement was when Ed got too 
close and got the leg ripped nearly off his 
pants. He was more scared than hurt and 
next time will remember to load his gun 
before he tries to kill a bear. This bear, 
a fine black fellow, was shot out of a tree, 
nearly getting a dog as he fell. 

As we already had a load, we skigned 
this one and packed in only the hide. 
When we reached camp we found the 
other horse was already there. When we 
took the bear off the horse and turned him 
loose he treated us to some of the prettiest 
bucking you ever saw. We had bear liver 
and steak for supper that night. 








THE EIGHT-POUND RAINBOW TROUT 
OF PINE RIVER 


By E. F. VAN DUSEN 


ner of the first prize in the rainbow 

trout fly class could not have ar- 
rived at a more opportune time. The 
city was enveloped in fog, the streets 
slimey and slippery, everything was drip- 
ping; business, spirits and everything was 
at its lowest ebb, when the FIELD AND 
STREAM letter arrived. The minute the 
envelope was seen conditions changed, 
and after reading it I laid back in my 
chair, closed my eyes, and fought every 
inch of that battle over again with that 
old rainbow on the Pine River in Michi- 
gan. Fog, business and everything were 
forgotten, even the noise of the elevated 
railroad couldn’t drown out the song of 
the brown thrasher that was the princi- 
pal songster on the stream that day. And 
what a day, bright and clear! The first 
touch of green was on the trees, wild- 
flowers everywhere, and the woods full 
of birds. It was just the kind of a day 
you would have ordered, brother angler, 
had you the power todo so. There wasn’t 
anything lacking. 

I was the guest of the Skookum Club 
through the kindness of a very good fish- 
ing friend who wished me to have a try 
at the rainbow fishing. The camp is very 
pleasantly situated, on a high bank, on 
one of the bends of the Pine River in 
Michigan, an ideal rainbow stream. The 
good Lord may have made a better stream 
but he never made one more crooked. A 
one-half mile walk either way from the 
camp gives you an all day’s fishing, wad- 
ing back. And wading is the only way 
the stream can properly be fished; you 
cannot successfully do so from the shore, 
and a boat is out of the question owing to 
sunken logs, tree-tops, etc. 

The first part of my stay was marked 
by its varied success; plenty of small fish 
were taken, but no very large ones. My 
friend had been more successful, his larg- 
est fish to date was 6 pounds, 8 ounces. 
There were still larger ones in the stream, 
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for we had all seen them, and the natives 
were spearing them every day and night, 
a crime that the fish commissioners of 
Michigan should stop at once. Hundreds 
of big fish are speared there every spring, 
but who was to hook and save a large 
one? The saving part was the stumbling 
block, for it is no child’s play fighting and 
saving a big fish, wading in swift water, 
here and there an old spruce-top, be- 
tween which were sunken logs, etc. 
There was many a tale of woe told around 
the big fire each night, and lost flies, 
broken leaders and twisted rods were 
mute evidence of the struggles that had 
taken place. But all would start out next 
morning more determined than ever to 
take revenge for the disappointments of 
the day before. It was on one of these 
occasions that I was the principal one 
seeking revenge, for on the day before 
three good ones had been lost and my feel- 
ings were not to be trifled with. 

Arriving on the bank, at the head of 
Big Chief Rapids, I saw three good trout, 
two in the center of the stream and one 
nearer the shore. The one near the shore 
was the smallest, they were not in over 
three feet of water. Putting on my wad- 
ers and dropping into the stream above 
them was the work of a few seconds. 
The first cast was across stream, and as 
the fly swung around in the center the 
two trout rose but settled back without 
taking it. As the fly worked in towards 
the shore the third fish would have taken 
it but wasn’t allowed to do so; he then 
dropped back just behind the larger ones. 
Again the same cast across stream, and 
as the fly neared the center one of the 
larger ones came up and would have taken 
it, but the smaller fish was too quick and 
took it away from him. The hook was 
sent home for keeps for I was provoked 
at his “butting in” on the big trout. He 
at once settled down as if nothing had 
happened. He rubbed his nose once or 
twice on the bottom, then started towards 














E. F. VAN DUSEN AND EIGHT-POUND RAIN- 
BOW TROUT, 2814 IN. LONG, 16 IN. GIRTH 


me, upstream, at express speed, making 
two jumps as he passed, and stopped in 
one of the deep bends about sixty feet 
away. So far things were going my way; 
this was one of the very few bends free 
of logs and driftwood, so the advantage 
was in my favor. I hoped he would stay 
there. But no such luck. Quickly he 
turned and went downstream into the 
rapids and yours truly after him. He was 
going thirty feet to my one. And let me 
tell you, brother, that was some chase! 
It’s no exaggeration to say that I turned 
around three times in my waders, on that 
trip, trying to keep my feet under me, go- 
ing into and over places that never would 
have been attempted any other time. 
Everything was forgotten—father, mother, 
wife and children—everything but that 
trout, who was now one hundred or more 
feet away, at the head of the next deep 
water in the bend below. Near by was an 
old log jam. Would he go under it or 
not? In working down on him he 
dropped back, fortunately, and was soon 
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in good water again. Let us hope he will 
stay where he is, for the next stretch of 
rapids are deep and very swift; the out- 
come does not, therefore, look very cheer- 
ful if he goes into them. He knew what 
was below and laid his plans accordingly. 
Slowly he sagged back with the current. 
It was impossible to stop him, owing to 
his weight and the strength of the water; 
it was more than tackle would stand. He 
did at last stop at the head of the deep 
rapids on the opposite side of the stream. 
It was a sure thing now he would soon 
start down again, for he was slowly work- 
ing into the draw at the beginning of the 
fast water. This happened sooner than 
was expected and the chase was on again, 
hotter than ever. Soon it was evident I 
must cross to the other side, as the water 
was fast getting deeper and deeper. With 
about the sixtieth part of a second to se- 
lect a place to cross, I of course took the 
deepest and swiftest part. From there on 
my memory was a blank until I found 
myself in the bend below, fighting tooth 
and nail trying to keep the trout out of 
an old spruce top that lay across the en- 
tire stream below. Here was to be made 
the last stand. The battle must be won 
or lost on this spot. The fish was now 
ahead of me upstream, on a short line, 
and must be kept there. Each time he 
would work out into the current and start 
down I would drag him out by main force; 
he would then start up again. This took 
place, it seems to me, at least a dozen 
times before his troutship began to 
wobble. A short-handled gaff was now 
brought into action and on his next run 
for downstream he was pulled in as near 
as possible, and zing! went home the gaff 
and the battle was over. He was laid 
on the clean white sand and was a 
“bonny” trout for sure. The fact then 
struck me that he was the smallest of the 
three; the others must have weighed ten 
or more pounds. Well, enough is enough, 
so back to camp, where he was weighed 
-—just eight pounds, after being out of 
water nearly an hour. Three days later 
I was back in the city and it was only a 
memory. But the skin of that old warrior 
hangs in my den and we often fight that 
battle over and over again that took place 
on the Pine River this spring. * 
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A GOAT HUNT IN THE SAWTOOTH 


BY H. B. HOWLAND 


UR party had decided on the day 
O when we would leave for our yearly 
goat hunt and, in due course of time, 
we found ourselves located in an old cabin 
at the upper extremity of a large lake in 
the Sawtooth Mountains. Doctor Temple 
was present with his usual taste for “sage- 
hen” and grouse, and a firm determination 
to undergo all sorts of hardships if he 
could only bag something larger than 
fowl, say, for instance, goat. 

Doctor Sears, large, good natured, and 
with the ability to “tax” a patient to the 
full limit of his bank account, had decided 
to forget the medical profession for the 
present and had laughingly agreed to re- 
main for the finish. 

Carter had left behind the cares of the 
sheriff’s office and, so far as it interested 
him, criminal work might await his un- 
certain return. Just at present he was 
very much taken up with the new .22 high- 
power Savage he had brought along, and 
its ultimate effect on Billy, the goat. 

I had left the little, old hardware store 
to fare as best it might, while I enjoyed a 
vacation in the woods. Perhaps one who 


sells hardware may occasionally have 
brain-fag. Anyway, hunting is a good 
sport, so I was out to enjoy all one may 
conceive in the words, “hunting trip.” 

The log cabin we were now using as 
headquarters had, at one time, been a 
miner’s abode and later was occupied, dur- 
ing the winter months, by trappers, but 
was now owned by stockmen. Through the 
kindness of the latter we were now en- 
sconced in rather comfortable quarters 
and had, also, their promise of informa- 
tion freely given, as well as the use of 
their stock, wagons -and pack-saddles, if 
we wished them. 

Owing to the absence of the owners we 
were the guests of Howe and Moore, 
both in the employ of the La Mar Broth- 
ers, and both acquainted with every hill 
and valley in that section of the moun- 
tains. The two were well versed in the 
art of camp cooking, and I suppose the 
outdoor life and the fresh mountain air 
added to the ravenous appetites we pos- 
sessed during the entire time of our stay. 

On the date of our arrival our time was 
taken up in preparing camp and resting 
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PEAKS AT THE HEAD OF BOISE RIVER 


from the sixty-mile trip over the moun- 
tain roads, to the north, from the O. S. L. 
station. During the day Dr. Sears 
snapped a few pictures of our camp and 
also of some of the points of interest 
nearby but, as a whole, no violent exercise 
was indulged in. 

I had brought with me a small kodak, 
but will give most of the credit for the 
pictures we took away with us to Dr. 
Sears and his persistence in carrying 
along a camera on all of our trips, while 
I was satisfied with a small, meat sand- 
wich as excess baggage. 

It was unanimously voted that we 
should retire early in order to be fresh 
for our work the next day. I might write 
of the many deeds of prowess I dreamed 
of accomplishing, but this isn’t a story of 
dreams. Suffice to say, the only sound of 
discord during the night was the loud 
snoring of one of the doctors (each of 
whom later denied the accusation), and 
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the occasional intrusion of a pack rat. At 
five the next morning, after a hasty break- 
fast, we started for the peaks where the 
boys assured us we would find goat. The 
first four miles of our way was made on 
horseback but, at the forks of the stream 
we had been following, we were forced to 
dismount and leave our horses, as the 
country ahead was too perilous for riding, 
besides being within a radius of goat pas- 
tures. Here we decided to form into two 
parties and follow each fork of the creek, 
later to re-unite at the divide separating 
the source of the two. Howe agreed to 
act’as guide for Dr. Temple and myself 
so, after wishing one another the best of 
luck, we began what finally proved to be 
a+ hard, stiff climb of three miles to the 
summit. 

Silence was the order of the march and, 
by following the channel of the stream, 
we managed to keep fairly well hidden 
from any possible prying eyes from the 
hills above. The walking was tough 
work and our feet were getting blistered. 
We were tired and were “winded,” but 
who would complain when there is a 
chance for comparatively big game at the 
finish. After what seemed ages, we 
reached more level and less rocky going, 
skirted two small lakes, became very ex- 
cited over large goat tracks in the soil 
near the lake, and could see what ap- 
peared to be a mountainous semi-circle of 
apparently impassable rock walls ahead 
of us. The white, granite rocks in this 
section of the country, with their peculiar 
effect on the eyes, produced an illusion of 
nearness, but in reality we were more than 
three thousand feet from their base. 

For more than fifteen minutes we 
climbed on, silently threading our way 
about the rocks, skirting along the edge 
of all available timber, following any de- 
pression or hollow we could find at hand 
when suddenly, through a small opening 
in the creek banks, we came into a natural 
and wonderfully perfect amphitheater, 
which, though appearing to be somwhat 
diminutive in size, occupied perhaps an 
acre. 

At the extreme upper side of the 
meadow a low, regular hill crossed at 
right angles, giving the impression of tier 
upon tier of seats surrounding the place 
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of honor at the upper end of an arena. 
Three small streams trickled down over 
the rocks of this rather small hill, one at 
either end, and the other very near the 
middle. Close by the latter stream stood 
a tall, stately pine, very like a lonely sen- 
try. We three stopped as of one accord, 
to admire the view before us, and to 
regain our natural. breathing. Back and 
above the green, mossy banks about us, 
could be seen the rough, barren cliffs and 
rock-slides, and each of us realized that 
we were at the upper limit of vegetation, 
besides being very near our goal. 

When we had rested for a few mo- 
ments, and each of us had decided to fol- 
low his own course, I started up the 
stream to the left while Dr. Temple and 
Howe turned to the right. Luckily, I had 
chosen the shortest way to land me on 
the open mountainside ahead. This was 
due to the location of a small lake, lying 
at the base of the crags, which was not 
visible until we topped the low hill before 
mentioned. Its course lay to the right, 
thus forcing my two companions to fol- 
low a more devious trail to the summit 
beyond. At the time I reached this lake 
I was too intent on bagging any chance 
game I might see, to notice the beauty 
of the sight before me, and many times 
since I have wished that I had taken my 
kodak along. At the lower extremity of 
the lake, just above the three waterfalls, 
ran a fringe of scrub pine, interspersed 
with mossy soil and light-colored granite 
boulders, while on the far side rose the 
mighty peaks of the Sawtooth, casting 
their darker, shadow-like reflections on 
the water below. 

Following along the left shore, and 
keeping in the shade of the trees as much 
as possible, I came to a halt under the 
last bit of protection I could find, a large 
boulder, and scanned the hillside for a 
sign of goat, either climbing or feeding in 
the little meadow just before me. I had 
given up all hopes of seeing one and was 
walking out into the open when, hearing 
a rolling of stones above me, I glanced up 
and beheld two large “Billies” slowly 
climbing the rocky slide about three hun- 
dred yards away. I suppose their usual 
curiosity had held them there for some 
time, watching my cautious movements, 
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while I had been flattering myself that I 
was unseen. I[’ll not deny being nervous, 
for I was so “wild” with the first shot that 
it is doubtful whether the bullet struck 
even the small hillside on which the goat 
was standing. Believing that I would 
likely lose them under such conditions, I 
ran across the intervening space until I 
reached the foot of the slide, and did the 
unsportsmanlike act of resting my gun 
upon a large rock. In five more shots 
I managed to bring down the larger one, 
with two hits to my credit. Not good 
work, of course, but anyhow I had the 
goat, which proved to be a fine, large 
specimen, with exceptionally long whis- 
kers and a pair of perfect horns. 

In the meantime Doc and Howe had 
rounded the lake and opened fire on the 
other one, but the range was too great 
for them and he scrambled, unharmed, 
over the divide above us. A little later, 
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with the pelt and head roped over my 
shoulders, we followed over the same pass 
and were rewarded by hearing sounds 
' which very much resembled those made 
at the bombardment of Santiago. We 
decided that it must be the other party, 
and, later, such proved to be the case. 
They had sighted our escaped “Billy” 
and were firing shot after shot at him as 
he tore down the slope, crossed the rocky, 
uneven valley below, and climbed the fai 
hill on his way to the higher peaks of the 
main ridge. Apparently, after reaching 
the ridge on which we now stood, he had 
started up this with the intention of climb- 
ing the mountain, but meeting our other 
party had been forced to the crossing, 
with results just related. 

Doctor Sears, Carter and Moore could 
be seen going back on the trail of the 
fugitive, so, deciding they had located 
us, we began the descent back to our 
horses and to camp. We were rather 
hungry, but so tired that our progress 
was slow. The country was similar to 
that we had gone over during the morn- 
ing, with the exception of a much larger 
and very beautiful lake. The horses we 
found as they had been picketed and from 
here the trip was soon made to camp 
where, after a good rest, we were feeling 
sufficiently revived to prepare supper for 
the others. 

Carter came in much elated over the 
goat he had killed earlier in the day, and 
Dr. Sears was pleased with the many fine 
views he had snapped though, of course, 
he had not succeeded in getting a goat. 
The entire crowd was so nearly “all in” 
that we went to bed early, and I do not 
believe any one of us was troubled with 
insomnia. 

The next day was an “at home” day at 
Lake Camp. We did some fishing and 
grouse shooting, but were idle most of the 
time. 

A single goat being the limit permitted 
anyone to kill in a season, Carter and I 
were obliged to seek other means of 
pleasure during the following days. The 
greater portion of the time we spent in 
trout-fishing, though we did make two un- 
successful trips after deer. Had we been 
camped sufficiently close to some good 
range, to enable us to go and return in 
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one day, we no doubt would have gotten 
some deer. 

In the meantime Dr. Sears and Dr. 
Temple were becoming more and more 
discouraged over their inability to bring 
in a goat, so we decided to make a flying 
trip to a camp higher in the mountains, 
but accessible by wagon. From this lat- 
ter point we packed enough supplies for 
three days’ rations and night found us at 
a small lake about eight miles back in 
the hills, at an elevation of probably nine 
thousand five hundred feet. We remained 
here for two days, which were profitable 
ones for the doctors. 

The country we were now hunting in 
was more rugged than any we had here- 
tefore traversed, and was filled with a 
number of snow-water lakes. Many 
traces of elk were found, but we never 
managed to catch a glimpse of one, 
though some of the tracks along the 
waterways appeared to have been very 
recently made. 

For the first day’s work I kept myself 
busy with Dr. Sears’ camera, which I had 
borrowed. With the camera for a 
weapon, and lacking the tension under 
which I had labored when hunting for 
live game, I found I had lost some of 
my nervous energy, but the pictures taken 
that day were well worth all the hard 
climbing I had done. One point in partic- 
ular I felt repaid me for the entire day’s 
work. This was when I stood on an 
enormous bank of snow from which I 
could see the headwaters of the Boise, 
Payette and Salmon rivers, besides nu- 
merous lakes and small streams tributary 
to the three rivers. 

Once during the afternoon, by aid of 
my binoculars, I could see Dr. Temple on 
a distant ridge in hot pursuit of a goat. 
For a time I had hopes of tis lugging a 
head into camp that evening, but this was 
a pleasure reserved for Dr. Sears, whom 
I found in camp on my return. He had 
already prepared the skull and hide for 
shipment, and a more beautiful gset of 
horns I have never seen. 

Dr. Temple was very much discouraged 
that evening and was in favor of break- 
ing camp the following morning, but by 
taxing our persuasive powers to their 
capacity, we prevailed upon him to try 
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just once more. For this I beiieve we de- 
serve several Carnegie medals, though 
Doc has never once mentioned them. It 
befell him to have the only really exciting 
experience of our vacation. While we 
were preparing supper a Ranger had 
stopped, examined our licenses, and until 
some time later we were not aware that 
his dog stayed with us when he left. 
We couldn’t drive the animal away and 
hated to abuse or shoot the poor thing 
and he was the cause of Doc’s encounter 
the ensuing day. In the morning, unable 
to keep the dog from following him, he 
decided that by keeping it close to his 
heels perhaps no harm would be done. 
Until about ten o’clock the dog minded his 
instructions when, just after crossing a 
boggy and heavily timbered stream, he 
was much startled by its loud baying, ap- 
parently issuing from a cluster of short 
pines not very far above the crossing. 

Mentally cursing all dogs, particularly 
this one, he rushed to the place and to his 
amazement saw a large, brown bear in 
one of the trees, around the base of 
which the dog was running, barking ex- 
citedly. Aiming for the bear’s ear Doc 
fired, and was rewarded by seeing it tum- 
ble to earth, but it was up and running 
almost immediately. The shot had gone 
through the neck and only stunned it 
for a moment. 
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He fired four more shots, but later ex- 
amination showed that only one struck, 
and it passed through the fleshy portion 
of the bear’s shoulder. Forgetting that 
he had only one shell in the gun he hur- 
ried over a little ridge over which the 
bear had just disappeared, and almost ran 
into it standing at bay. The enraged ani- 
mal charged him, but the dog’s timely 
interference gave Doc the chance to send 
his last bullet crashing through its brain. 
Subsequently, everyone’ was called upon 
to help in packing the animal to camp, 
where part of the meat helped to stock 
our now diminished larder. 

Collecting our spoil and returning to 
headquarters was a matter of short dura- 
tion, and the next day found us on our 
way to the railroad. 

Dr. Temple took possession of the dog, 
and promised it would always have a 
home with him, which promise he has ful- 
filled up to the present time. 

I know that I, for one, hated to leave 
the mountains and return to the plains 
below, but since that time have spent 
many pleasant moments looking over the 
pictures we secured on the trip and have 
come to believe that there is a greater 
pleasure to be derived through the use of 
a camera than by means of a rifle, though 
the conjunction of the two would appeal 
more to the average man. 


ROMANY ROAD 


By CHART PITT 


There are camp-fires unkindled and songs unsung, 
And the untraveled miles of the trail. 

There are unbroken dreams ’neath whispering trees, 
Till the stars of the morning grow pale. 

Why are you doubting-—-why tarry so long, 
When the god of the wanderlust calls? 

The gipsy-road trails through the perfume of dusk, 
Where the witchery of shadow-land falls. 


The night-road is freighted with romance and bliss, 
From the castles of romany-land. 

Their legends live on through their grandeur is gone. 
Like the castles they built on the sand. 

A camp-fire awaits when the day’s march is o’er, 
And a smoke by the bright, leaping flame. 

Let the faint-hearts return to their pillows of down— 
We'll be sports to the end of the game. 
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QUAIL SHOOTING IN THE GAME-COCK 
STATE 


BY WARREN H. MILLER 


HE hunting grounds of our vast 
7 country are so diverse in appear- 

ance that almost every State in the 
Union presents to mind some character- 
istic picture when one recalls his hunt- 
ing or fishing trip in that country. When 
I think of Montana, a vision of deep 
snows and fir-clad mountain slopes 
sweeps across the mental retina; of 
Wyoming there presents itself lofty snow- 
clad mountains in bright sunlight with 
the cloud shadows racing across the 
golden brown bunch-grass, dotted and 
intersected with spruce and _ popular 
draws. Pennsylvania calls to mind hem- 
locked ravines whose moss-grown, slatey 
walls guide the swift, clear waters of 
mountain torrents; New York, New Jer- 
sey and Connecticut, hardwood ridges 
and forest-clad hills, with granite boul- 
ders and ledges jutting out under foot and 


the gorgeous tones of autumn leaves 
coloring every hillside. South Jersey— 
pines, oceans of them, vast green marshes 
and white sand dunes with plenty of open 
blue water to look at, all about. The old 
Tar Heel state of North Carolina brings 
up scenes of large, rosin pines, with 
wire-grass underneath, dotted here and 
there with the green “niggerhaids” of 
the young long-leaf yellow pine, and there 
is usually a darkey cabin somewhere in 
the scene with one of those black, long- 
tailed, semi-tame “piney hawgs” brows- 
ing contentedly just outside the paling 
fence that shuts in the A. mammy’s 
truck patch. 

Similarly, memories of South Carolina 
paint, first of all, a white cotton-field 
bordered with pines, a nigger shack 
planted in the midst of it; mammy, in 
turbaned cap, with corncob pipe, peering 











out of the unpainted door, and—a half- 
dozen long-legged, rangy game cocks and 
pullets strutting about the grass plat in 
front of the porch or scratching dirt 
around the log mule shed. For South 
Carolina is the Game-Cock state; here 
the breed is raised and bred to gorgeous 
perfection, and even in the darkey shacks 
one never sees common barnyard chick- 
ens but rather these queer, rangy fowl 
with their jong necks, huge legs and 
ridiculous tail, dabbed up on the end of 
the body as a half-forgotten afterthought. 
Swamp Eagles, Irish Gilders, Rhett- 
Adams—all the famous Southern pit- 
game strains are here to be seen—but 
never an Orpington or a Plymouth Rock 
nor even one of the ubiquitous Leghorns. 

When the Live One and I settled into 
the familiar Pullmans of the Seaboard 
Air Line, which road had so often carried 
us south to quail and happ:ness, my field 
of vision was entirely open to and ex- 
pectant of new impressions. North Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, the West Indies, 
all were put out of mind, for we were 
bound for South Carolina and it was 
going to be different and novel and enter- 
taining. South Carolina began with a 
rush next morning when we blew into 
Columbia. Here we were, in the South- 
iest South, with swarms of darkeys all 
about and Tom and Tad, two of the 
Doctor’s sable retainers, on hand with a 
mule team for our duffle and a car for 
ourselves. A short whirl through the 
streets of the city and we were at the of- 
fice of our host, Dr. Adams, “of Columbia, 
Sooth Ca’olinah, at youah service, suh!” 

“C’mon out and see mah chickens, suh,” 
was about the first invitation the Doctor 
got off his chest. Of course we must 
see the all-important chickens, more dear 
to the heart of a true South Carolinian 
than his horses to an Arab! He had no 
less than seventy-five of the precious 
gamesters, right out in the back yard of 
his city office—so that he and his patients 
could go out and inspect them during 
business hours, no doubt; they were a sure 
cure for anything from blues to measles, 
I’ll warrant! Each gorgeous buster had 
a cage to himself, so that the precious 
lambs could not tear each other limb from 
limb, and each beauty was quite ready to 
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fight any other, or the Doctor or me or 
any living being that came before his cage 
looking for trouble. 

“What do you think of them, suh?” 
enquired the Doctor proudly. 

“I shall sell all my prize Orpingtons 
forthwith, Doctor,” I declared, “and with 
a few settings of your pit games I shall 
corrupt the good old bluenose state of 
South Jersey. Within a year we will be 
challenging you.” 

That got the Doctor; he was my friend 
from that moment; he nearly slipped a 
couple of prize games into my coat pocket, 
then and there, to make sure I would not 
forget my word! 

A dash of seven miles out to the Doc- 
tor’s plantation brought us to a lake with 
a grist mill on it, a hunting lodge, a 
prize farm in full blast and dozens of the 
inevitable pit game fowl strutting about. 
The Live One and I set to work to tidy 
up the place for the girls, while Tom 
and Tad mustered an army of darkeys 
who toted furniture, split firewood, over- 
hauled the provisions and got steam up 
in the cook shack. Then I selected a 
beautiful grove of shortleaf pines, 
festooned with Spanish moss and over- 
looking the river, and here I pitched my 
tent, unpacked the packsack sleeping bag 
and raked up a huge pile of long leaf 
pine straw for bedding. No hunting 
lodges for mine—not while there was a 
strip of forest left in which to pitch my 
tent and a wild ravine to look out over 
and a chance to make friends with the 
wild creatures that might live thereabouts! 
The Doctor opined that there might be 
some Yankee lunatics who would actual- 
ly prefer sleeping in a tent in December 
within a hundred yards of a nice, warm 
hunting lodge with a roaring wood fire 
in it, but—personally—‘“not fo’ me, thank 
you, suh.” 

Next morning the Banker and the girls 
arrived and we all set out for the quail. 
The Three Graces rode mule back, with 
ready cameras, following the course of 
the hunt, while we three men worked 
along the edges of a long cane and cypress 
swamp looking for our first covey. We 
had not a hundred yards to go before 
Flip, the Doctor’s pointer bitch puppy, 
began making game. Tense excitement, 
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expectation, caution, as we advanced, foot 
by foot, with the dog crouching, now go- 
ing into a rigid point, now creeping for- 
wards, now testing the wind and finally 
going into a cataleptic stand right on the 
brink of a backwater pond which formed 
part of the swamp. 

“They’ve flown across the swamp!” de- 
clared the Live One, impatiently relaxing 
his vigilance and throwing his gun over 
shoulder. We all did likewise and started 
forward, but Flip was not to be moved. 
Another step and—Whirrrrrr!!!! fifteen 
of them jumped from the very bank un- 
der the dog’s nose and beat it over the 
pond through the thickets. There was a 
scattering volley—and three rattled men 
began to swear with one accord. Score 
one for foxy Bob White! 

“PUNK! !—Never touched a feather!” 
yelled the Live One disgustedly, “we’re a 
fine bunch of rums!” 

“Camemberts!” ejaculated the Banker, 
“Let’s get out of this before the girls get 
up.” 

We fled the scene, just in time to hear 
a shrill feminine chorus pipe, “How many 
did you kill, boys?” But Flip was pick- 





ing up another covey and we 
masculines were too intent on 
game to answer unnecessary 
questions! This time she 
stopped on dead point in a 
clump of low scrub oaks just 
on the edge of the swamp and 
we knew we were in for the 
meanest kind of a shot—with 
the fair sex all lined up on mule- 
back and looking at us, too! 
Whoosh!! this was quail shoot- 
ing with a vengeance! The 
covey burst and whirled right 
over our heads, requiring an 
acrobatic feat to get on them at 
all. I missed both barrels clean; 
so did the Banker, but the Live 
One proved that he was not a 
Dead One by scoring neatly. 
One quail, twelve cartridges— 
Tad maintained a discreet si- 
lence but he kept up a divvil of 
a thinkin’, The quail was 


a wares passed around the audience and 
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the Live One enjoyed the brief 
notoriety of a Hero. 

But the next bevy was more in line 
with the grandold Square Deal. Flip 
found them in an open field covered with 
the leavings of a sweet potato planting 
and we all scored. Great elation; quail 
on toast for supper looming up at last! 
Here also we lost our feminine gallery, 
for, coming across a field, they happened 
upon a cow, and “he” looked at them so 
hard that they decided that the longest 
way around was the shortest way home 
and that those men weren’t shooting well 
enough to look at anyhow, so they turned 
their part of the affair into a cross-coun- 
try gallop. 

We worked homeward a matter of two 
miles along the opposite side of the 
swamp. This scheme was simple quail 
strategy, for the foxy rascals always 
made for the swamp and flew out later on 
the opposite side so that we picked up 
all the coveys on the way back that we 
flushed on the way out. This country did 
not permit of the cream of quail shooting, 
i. e., walking up the separate birds of the 
covey after flushing the main flock, but 
we were to have lots of that later. 

That night I did not even have a camp- 
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fire but hit the sleeping bag 
tout de suite and was dead to 
the world until the Live One 
routed me up at sunrise next 
morning. It was the kind of 
day that the South is famous 
for in winter; clear and sun- 
shiny, with rich, sparkling, white 
frost on all the fields and a 
crisp, bracing air with just 
enough balminess in it to take 
off any suggestion of northern 
chill, 

“Allons, enfants de la Patrie! 
—here’s where we kill ‘em 
dead!” quoth I, leading forth. 
So we three, with Tad bringing 
up the rear, set out, reversing 
our march of the day before. 
Flip of the Agile Heels was all 
over the fields as fast as she 
could race, and soon she came 
to a staunch point at the brow 
of a little hill tipped with small 
pines. Through them we crept 
and suddenly a large bevy 
jumped into the air and the 
battle was joined. It rained 
quail: pretty good for us dubs, and Flip 
got so excited that she broke point 
and got well licked for it. The covey 
soared across the fields and went down in 
an “island” or thicket just on the edge of 
the main swamp. Joy! Now we would 
get some single bird shooting. We did. 
More than we expected, for, as soon as we 
got into that swamp and were cautiously 
jumping from one hummock to the next 
with gun held vertically and ready to fire 
at the instant of landing, a woodcock 
jumped and then another and another. 
That cane brake was full of them. 
“Mark!” called the Live One excitedly, 
sending a hatful of shot hurtling after a 
quail and dropping him with a thud in the 
cane. Him I went after, only to put up 
two cock, one of which I dropped as he 
topped a low thicket. The Banker’s gun 
kept up a continuous fusillade from some- 
where in the depths of the cane while the 
Live One and I, as old shooting partners, 
worked up the wet, foot by foot, taking 
cock or quail now and then. In this kind 
of shooting one invariable rule is to be 
kept in mind: Always pick out the spot 
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that you are to put your foot on next 
with an eye to arriving in position to 
shoot. It will not do to just crash along, 
for every time you move a bird jumps 
and you are in no position to shoot. Add 
to this the habit of carrying your gun 
muzzle up right in front of you, and 
getting a quick snap at birds in thick 
cover is no great trick. 

We cleaned up that island finally and 
went out on the uplands where a full bevy 
rewarded the efforts of our dogs. Flip 
had now been reinforced by Max, a setter 
sent down from the North. We were 
awfully shy on dogs even yet, as all the 
native dogs were at work elsewhere and 
not to be had for love or money. But Big 
Tom, the big colored man who did so 
much for our welfare on this trip, came 
to the rescue. “Ah knows whar dey is 
two pointer-dawgs,” said he, “but de man 
what owns ’em, he in de jug a-doin’ time 
fo’ sellin’ de niggahs morphine. But 
ah’ll bail him out, ’ginst the time he loan 
us he dawgs.” 

And Tom was such a power in Colum- 
bia that somehow the gentleman was re- 
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leased long enough to get us his two point- 
ers. He arrived out at the lodge that 
night, loaded to the ears with moonshine, 
but polite; gravely and painfully so. He 
included us all, girls and men, in one 
maudlin gesture. ‘“You-all, ladies an’ 
gen’lmen, is welcome to dem dawgs; yo’ 
sho’ is—but dey ain’t wuth the powdah to 
blow ’em to hell,’ he confided. “An’ I 
invites you-all to come coon huntin’ with 
me to-night. I got to go back to jail to- 
morrow—bein’ temporarily embarrassed, 
suh—but Ah sho’ is goin’ t’ git mah fill 
of coon huntin’ to-night.” Which invita- 
tion was declined with thanks; in fact 
the girls had mischievously taken him up 
on his invitation and were gravely ac- 
cepted and would have been carted off on 
a swamp-fest forthwith had not the Live 
One thought up one of his plausible ex- 
cuses on the spur of the moment. Sure 
enough, that night we heard the baying 
of his hounds all about the swamps that 
intersected the plantation fields. 

Getting back to our quail hunt, we 
struck open fields with dried brown wild 
pea patches in them, and a bevy that Flip 
found rose out of them and dropped in an 
area of small pines, giving us the finest 
kind of single bird shooting. I found my- 
self far too slow for brush shells and did 
much better with the standard loads. 

On this trip also I experimented suc- 
cessfully with nuts and raisins for a mid- 
day sustainer. What is wanted is a nour- 
ishing non-bulky food that does not have 
to be cooked nor served in a dish of any 
kind. It must also not be “heavy” so as 
not to make one logy after eating, and a 
pocketful of shelled almonds and raisins 
proved to be the very ration. 

That night I built me a bright, cheerful 
camp-fire in front of the tent and the 
whole party came out to enjoy it. Spread- 
ing tarpaulins and mackinaws about on 
the pine needles, I accommodated them all 
and we had quite a time. The girls were 
all good sports, enjoying the outdoors 
keenly, and together we planned another 
trip to Glacier Park the following year. 
It was good to watch the Live One relax 
and enjoy himself, leaning up against my 
tent wall under the glow of the camp-fire. 
Himself a hard-driven man, of necessity 
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obliged to take part in all the complex 
and feverish activities of the publishing 
game, the Live One is simple at heart 
and never happier than when just putter- 
ing around a camp or letting himself go 
under the spell of indolence that tent life 
conjures up. His wife had to drag him 
away from that tent by force when the 
party broke up, and several times he at- 
tempted to sneak back and bunk in with 
me, thereby escaping the inevitable bridge 
rubber that awaited him. 

Old Tad alone remained. The darkey 
had the sweetest old voice I ever heard; 
it was a pleasure just to make him talk. 
Soothing, caressing, like honey, the liquid 
mellow notes rolled on and we entertained 
seach other for hours, for the darkey was 
wise in woods lore and all the subtle in- 
timate life of the animal world which the 
black man seems to understand so much 
better than the white. And, Tad surprised 
me by confiding that he “loved to talk to 
a man like you, Marse Warren, ‘cause I 
kin learn somethin’.” 

Finally he left for his humble cot and 
the embers of the camp-fire died down. 
There was a high wind on that night and 
wild shrieks sounded through the forest. | 
was camping in an old Civil War grave- 
yard, long since levelled over and grown 
up to tall pines, but as I dozed off in the 
sleeping bag the shrieks increased in in- 
tensity until I came to life to realize that 
a forty-horsepower cat fight was being 
pulled off out in the cypress swamp. It 
was like a city back yard tomcat row mag- 
nified to the nth power. 

“Doc keeps a brand of Manx cats 
among the by-products of his farm, no 
doubt,” I muttered going off to sleep. 
Next morning I inquired of Tad about the 
row. 

“No, sah, dey haint no cats heahabouts,” 
declared the darkey emphatically, “Doc 
done had em all kilt off, ’ginst dey eat de 
quail. What you hearn was ole he-one 
wil’ cats. I done kilt a forty pound wil’ 
cat last month right up dar whar yo’ tent 
is now!” Just my luck—always missing 
a good chance! Now, with a carbide lamp 
and a load of twos, one could have en- 
joyed a fine wild cat hunt in that swamp 
in one’s pajamas! 


(Concluded in November) 
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SUFFERIN’ COMFORT 


BY DOUGLAS WETMORE CLINCH 


HENEVER a date of departure 
W for the woods is decided, a sub- 

conscious element of my mind be- 
gins to ponder on clothes, grub, and 
“riggin’.” The rest is generally one 
wild scramble till that luxurious moment 
when I sink back into a car seat. In my 
immediate vicinity there are apt to be 
half a dozen weird-looking bags; in the 
baggage-car ahead, several checked bun- 
dles. If the train leaves very early, it’s 
a cinch I have been up long past midnight. 
The jumping-off place calls for further 
adjustment, in which clothes are changed 
and the intricacies of the equipment ex- 
plained for the benefit of the aborigines 
who masquerade as guides. This much 
has got to happen, and later on many 
things are possible. It is considered broad- 
ening to the mind to have a canoe upset, 
and to sleep in damp blankets or with no 
blankets or equipment at all. As an Injun 
once said to me, “I drowned a grand gun 
last fall.” Hacking firewood and fighting 
flies develop a vocabulary only equaled 


by that of golf. Of course, you get wet 
through, or swear by the shadows of de- 
parted Nimrods that never, no never, will 
you pack a pack again. This is preferable 
on blazing-hot days, when you have ac- 
quired the art of stubbing your mocca- 
sined feet and linger, temporizing, in the 
shadows. It’s a crucial test for your 
disposition to wake just before dawn, 
when the fire has gone out and your 
blanket disappeared into unexplored angles 
on the further side of your side-kick. 
Most especially your neck and shoulder 
muscles must be set in a half-Nelson. As 
Charlie Raynes used to say, “It sure jars 
the appetite of the jaded rich.” 

Offhand, I here recall some incidents of 
my misspent life. I remember running the 
Nepisiguit late in November, 1910. At 
least, Billie Gray ran the canoe and swore 
by all that was unholy that “this river 
sure is an inch deep and a mile wide,” 
while I pattered along the shore. We 
lugged our loads far back on a ridge and 
tented in the immediate vicinity of a dis- 
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franchized stove that was beyond any 
further moving. We just cleared the 
frozen ground, flung down our bags and 
blankets, and went to sleep. Old Bill 
found us there and left me alone while 
they went out for a team. I'd read every- 
thing in the outfit long ago, down to the 
minute instructions on such cans and 
packages as remained. In desperation I 
overcame a long-cherished horror of cut- 
ting myself with an axe, incidentally 
adding to my comfort therewith. Last 


September, while on the Upsalquitch, I - 


was left on one side of the river for about 
four days. Alone I put up my miner’s 
tent, cut wood and cooked, hunted and 
photographed, with no sounds for com- 
pany other than the purr of the rapids, 
the wind overhead, and the flop of rising 
salmon. Two weeks later old John Harris 
took me back to one of the lakes you 
dream about, intending to spend the day. 
That is, we had lunch for two meals, but 
no blankets or tent. By a six-foot fire in 
a bough wickashee, beneath cold stars and 
a few odd flakes of snow, we put in a 
comfortable night. In November, 1914, I 
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was at the home camp of Ed Menzies 
when word came for Allen Menzies and 
myself to come out. We had a week to 
spring several long lines of traps, stalk 
over a hundred caribou, sleep in four 
camps, and pack out on snowshoes about 
75 pounds each, including a live mink. 
Our destination was a lumber camp on the 
Sevogle we had heard of but never seen. 
With half an hour to spare we came 
through on schedule. As Allen would put 
it, “When I get these here seen-to larri- 
gans over Jack English’s bunk to-night, 
with old Joe lambastin’ his sourdough, I'll 
sure make this pipe suffer comfort.” 

Now, as Mr. Horace Kephart has right- 
ly said, “If anyone invented the perfect 
woods outfit, half our joy would be gone.” 
So this cannot be a perfect, complete, and 
satisfying for-all-time epistle. However, 
some experiments have been made and 
researches of note come to the light of 
day. 

The first thing I think about is woolen 
underclothing, new and husky and fresh 
from the loom. I wear it because it ab- 
sorbs perspiration and prevents me taking 
cold. In summer the weight is medium; 
in snow, heavy. Two-piece suits are much 
the best, union garments being apt to chafe 
and requiring a complete change when- 
ever your feet are wet after a long day. 
A change—that is, two suits—suffices. 
Added to this should be country knit socks 
of the heaviest weight. In summer two 
pairs are worn, but in the winter the arc- 
tic bed sock, often made of white flannel 
or white Hudson Bay blanket, is best to 
wear next the skin. Flannel shirt (ox- 
ford gray) or “buckskin” (cravenetted), 
with four pockets with flaps, and a silk 
neck cloth (gray) are the universal choice. 

So much, I think, is hardly to be dis- 
puted. Coming into the field of outer 
clothing, there are divers opinions. Mr. 
Stewart Edward White, after much ex- 
perimenting, chose a pair of khaki army 
breeches, which he had covered with In- 
dian tanned buckskin. This combination 
was soft and did not stretch, and stood a 
fair amount of rain. A sweater, slicker, 
waistcoat, hat and gloves were added. In 
the East, most sportsmen wear an old suit, 
or buy at some country store a pair of 
lumberman’s trousers and a mackinaw 
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coat. I have long since discarded the old 
suit. It is very hard, too, to get the very 
best mackinaw. The lumberman’s trou- 
sers of various heather mixtures also re- 
quire considerable alterations. Last sea- 
son, therefore, I had an outfitting firm 
make for me a loden suit. The trousers 
were of the loose riding-breeches cut. I 
wore them steadily for two months, sleep- 
ing in them. I would fish to my hips for 
salmon, climb aboard a canoe, and in half 
an hour they were dry. Only toward the 
very end of my trip did they tear, and 
then only with abnormal pressure, which 
bruised my knee, as I stole over deailfalls 
on a caribou band. But I have imp:oved 
these trousers by lining the knees ; nd seat 
—inside, of course—with “Kenlii,” the 
best light-weight waterproof material I 
have seen. Thus I can move quickly, as 
the trousers are light in weight, the early 
morning dew has no effect in marching 
through undergrowth, and I can sit down 
on the snow or a damp log. 

The waistcoat of this suit was lined with 
chamois and kept the wind out. It had 
many large pockets with flaps. The coat 
proper was worn only when traveling 
slowly. It stood one entire day’s rain, 
wetting through only where the pack-bag 
brought undue pressure on the shoulders 
and back. Therefore, I am putting a strip 
of Kenlit down over the shoulders and 
back, inside the lining. Two sets of but- 
tons are allowed for. When sitting in a 
blind or a canoe the extra set allow me 
to tighten the coat up at the waist. In- 
side, the pockets are long and deep and 
so hung that the weight is carried from 
the shoulder. If you cannot get loden 
cloth, care should be taken to choose what 
is known as a “milled” cloth. Then have 
it cravenetted. Such a suit is much better 
than the combination of old coat and 
odd trousers, as it is very light in weight. 
Incidentally, it is always ready and not 
bestowed on guides in farewell apprecia- 
tion. 

In my opinion boots have no place in 
Eastern woods travel. Most moccasins 
one buys are too short and chafe in cold 
weather—that is, most of those I have 
tried. Last season I took this matter up 
with the makers, complaining that they 
wore through at the ball of the foot and 
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at the heel with about three weeks’ wear. 
They therefore put me up a special pair 
of extra thick outer bottom. These I wore 
consistently for two months without them 
in any way being “seen to.” For all-round 
work they are, in my own opinion, the 
best—that is, till the snow comes. Even 
then, in wet weather, they are superlative. 
For dry hunting, though, and snowshoe- 
ing, some makers turn. out an Indian 
smoketan that you will distrust on sight 
and cherish forever, after trial. They are 
very light and delivered by post. Add to 
them a pair of moccasin “stags” and the 
footgear is complete. Soled moccasins 
without calks are a delusion and snare and 
the first cousins to slippery places and 
sprains. After the manner of shoes, I 
have seen one pair of eight-dollar hob- 
nails that have been through Idaho and 
Wyoming, up the Fraser into the sheep 
country, and are still presentable. Insoles 
of heavy harness felt should be used with 
moccasins, of course. Ordinarily such 


moccasins should be two sizes larger than 
a shoe for city use. 
Mittens I buy at the edge of the settle- 
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ment, hand-knit by farmers’ wives. In ex- 
treme cold weather two pairs are essential. 
I use a heavy safety-pin with each mitten, 
fastening it to the sleeve. Under the 
stress of exciting moments this prevents 
the mittens being mislaid. 

Clothing, bedding, food, making camp, 
equipment come in order. Having con- 
sidered the first-named, bedding is in 
order. 

From eleven seasons’ experience and a 
long discourse with friends who have been 
in Hudson’s Bay and the Canadian North- 
west, as well as through the East, my 
mind is pretty well made up on this mat- 
ter. In the beginning I used to carry a 
double gray blanket. Graduating from 
this came the Hudson’s Bay, which at any 
rate is long and wide enough. Sleeping 
bags of most sorts I have tried and seen 
used. Air beds, bough beds, cots, etc., are 
personally familiar to me. The rabbit-skin 
blanket I have heard of, but not seen or 
used. The eiderdown robe, designed by 
Mr. Hubert Sinclair, I have seen tried out. 
Now we have Warren Miller’s combina- 
tion pack and sleeping bag. Since 1911 
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I personally have sworn by a well-known 
“sleeping pocket,” and used it last season. 
From all angles, then, what is the best 
manner to come to a decision, always bear- 
ing in mind Mr. Kephart’s hypothesis? 
What’s the bedding to be used for, in 
the East, say? How is it to be trans- 
ported? In most cases you go into camp 
by canoe or team. Within a radius of ten 
miles from that camp you pack back to 
stop over-night, perhaps, or for a week. 
You carry your food, a camera and a 
man-sized axe. Very often one way you 
carry a head. At least, the guide does, 
while the sportsman carries the bedding, 
for in most cases a guide and sportsman 
are unattended, the cook being at the main 
camp. In some sections of Newfoundland 
packers are used and no teams or canoes. 
Then it’s apt to be a caravan. It is rea- 
sonable, therefore, to figure one’s outfit 
for the lightest possible trips, adding such 
luxuries as a team or canoe will allow. 
Unless you have permanent outlying 
camps, the first thing to be considered is 
a tent. It is nothing short of ridiculous 
to sleep out without one. I’ve done it 
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many times, even without 
blankets, sleeping bag, or robe. 
There are various contriv- 
ances in which one can sleep 
dry, even in a pouring rain; 
but how about undressing in 
the rain, getting breakfast in 
the rain, packing up in the 
rain? 

There are many good tents 
on the market weighing from 
3 pounds up. I have used a 
double Miners tent for four 
seasons and under stress four 
men have slept in it. There 
are several forms of Baker 
shelter tents, the Forester tent, 
and often a spread of 7 by 9 
waterproof sheeting is all that 
is necessary. Added should be 
a set of pockets, which may 
either hang from the tent, or 
be attached to stakes driven in 
the ground alongside the bed, 
so as to be easily reached when 
pockets are emptied. Plenty of headroom 
should be a prime essential. Also, cheese- 
cloth should be taken along or sewed in- 
side with tabs to tie it up out of the way. 

In conjunction with the relative ratio 
of tents to sleeping equipment, one must 
consider the theory of the bough bed. If 
you have nothing else to do, well and 
good. Fell a good tree and strip the 
lighter branches. It is much quicker than 
soliciting small boughs from undersize 
trees. At the best of times it is a good 
hour’s work and requires skill. Mind, I 
do not disavow allegiance to the solace of 
such a bed, but generally I am too tired 
or have not the tiize. The most important 
consideration, however, in sleeping out is 
not in bough beds or any other kind, but 
in having the head high enough to take 
the strain off the muscles of the shoulders, 
shoulder blades and neck. If you prove 
this truth you can soon learn to sleep on 
any level surface. Of this level surface, 
the second important part is that from the 
shoulders to the lower hips. Therefore, 
any bed you require is essentially from 
the head to the hips. 

Summing up, my preference is for a 
light sleeping bag weighing about four or 
six pounds, fitted with an eiderdown quilt 
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of from four pounds in weight up. Ejider- 
down will work through almost anything 
but sateen, which material varies in 
weight. Naturally, I will have this bag 
waterproof. At present I am having one 
made with the upper of Kenlit. It is the 
bottom that gets the wear and tear and 
the upper which can be lightened. The 
bag I have in mind can, equipped with an 
eiderdown, be fitted inside the sleeping 
pocket and used as an auxiliary for pack- 
ing back. Thus in camp I have an air 
bed to my knees, remove the inner bag and 
pack back, using a stretcher. This outfit 
also has several other good features which 
will be made public when the patents have 
been awarded. The. Miller pack also 
seems very attractive, and, if lined with 
wool and mackinaw, as at present, meets 
many needs for low-temperature work. 
For those who do not wish to use a bag, 
two concerns in Ottawa have gotten up, 
respectively, an eiderdown robe and eider- 
down sleeping quilt. All of the Dominion 
Government surveyors are so equipped. 
The quilt I saw was 84 by 84 inches, of a 
light duck upper, a serge lower, with the 
quilt proper inserted at the side. The 
owner and designer, Mr. Hubert Sinclair, 
of Newcastle, N. B., told me that he used 
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two of these quilts for two men—one 
under, one over—the edges being snapped 
together. In the summer he said the com- 
bination was really too warm and that in 
the future he would have the eiderdown 
in two thin sheets, using but one in sum- 
mer. The weight of these two quilts in 
their proper bag was about ten pounds. 
Add to this a 7 by 9 3%4-pound shelter, 
the bedding for two men would be com- 
plete. The same quilts were used by my 
friend last season during the winter of 
1913-14 in Hudson’s Bay. 

It is difficult, because of various tastes, 
to choose an ideal grub list. Unquestion- 
ably, as Warren Miller describes in his 
new book, “Camp Craft,” there is less bulk 


in uncooked food. On short trips, how- * 


ever, where I go into camp with a team 
or canoe and have a depot camp, I buy 
a local brown bread put up in Saint John. 
This form of food keeps for upwards of 
three weeks and is very sustaining. In 
camp, where you have an opportunity of 
baking daily, sourdough bread is a treat— 
that is, yeast is made of sourdough, and 
each time you make a batter a piece is 
saved, called “the lad,” with which the 
next batch is leavened. 

The other essentials for camp fare are, 
in my own opinion, first of all most as- 
suredly baked beans, cooked in the woods. 
Bacon always should go along, and cheese, 
in individual jars, is a choice lunch food. 
Corned beef is most excellent when no 
game can be had and makes a good hash 
with some potatoes (about two parts po- 
tatoes to one of beef) and onions. Dates 
and raisins I would not be without, espe- 
cially for lunch and odd moments to eat 
while traveling. Dried codfish is nice to 
vary the diet and, when mixed with pota- 
toes, makes good cakes. Pork is necessary 
for beans and biscuits. Cornmeal and 
flour are always good for cooking fish, 
corn bread, etc. Self-raising flour makes 
good cakes. Chocolate can be dished up 
with corn starch in camp and is the ideal 
dessert. Of course, you require some 
dried prunes and apricots and raisins and 
nuts (though I prefer the dates). New 
Orleans molasses, when procurable, is the 
equal of most syrups. Marmalade is ex- 
cellent to butter biscuits for lunch, no 
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matter what you eat with them. Tea is 
much to be preferred to coffee, and gen- 
erally, if you have something sweet like 
jam to eat with bread, you can put away 
several more pounds of food a day. The 
taste for sweets developed in the open is 
abnormal, anyway, and should be allowed 
for. Olive oil is preferred by many for 
cooking. Butter should be pressed into 
friction-top cans. 

Of late there have been so many im- 
provements in cooking outfits that I hesi- 
tate to say which I even think is the best. 
The steel fry-pan, with two rings on han- 
dle, which in turn folds back under the 
pan when not in use, is the best I have 
tried. Next you require a kettle to make 
tea in, and which is best low and flat. One 
kettle for boiling is generally enough, 
though two of almost equal size are almost 
as easily carried as one. Several complete 
outfits are on the market, namely, the For- 
ester Kit, the Kompakt Kook Kit, and the 
Stopple Kit. The sane rules are that all 
cups and spoons must not be of aluminum, 
as they will burn the mouth. The fry-pan 
is of light steel, the rest of an alloy. Most 
especially you should have a folding grate. 
Once you get the correct height, they are 
a joy forever. They come in separate 
bags and do not smudge the rest of the 
outfit. The Stopple Kit could be improved 
if the boiling can allowed for the fitting 
of a snug bag between the kettle and the 
cups, as the latter have to be cleansed 
each time before using. A couple of large 
spoons for stirring and ladling out food 
are also necessary and should have the 
handles fold back, to prevent them slip- 
ping into the concoction in process of boil- 
ing. Of dish-rags and a mop there are 
seldom enough. Cleanser powder is worth 
any trouble it requires in transportation. 
Bakers of the reflecting type must be kept 
bright, or they will not cook quickly. Hot 
water for washing dishes is most impor- 
tant, as the sand-by-the-lake-elbow-grease 
theory has long been exploded. A trick in 
cleaning your fry-pan is to warm and 
empty, grease, warm again and, while 
holding it at arm’s length, dash quickly 
with a pint of cold water. All grease is 
removed with this one motion and the pan 
is dry and ready to be packed. 


(To be continued) 

















COACHING THE WINGSHOT 


BY CHAS. ASKINS 


III 

OME distance away from the house, 
S far enough so that the sound of the 

guns would not annoy the inmates, 
stood an old ginhouse—a rambling struc- 
ture, little used except in midwinter, when 
its rusted machinery would be set to 
creaking. We used the broad side of this 
building to tack our paper targets on. 

From what I had seen of his work, I 
thought J-C could shoot fully as well as 
the average lad; in fact, I concluded he 
had a lot of natural ability with a gun. 
I was determined, however, to make a 
finished shot of him, if possible, and with 
this object in view meant to devote con- 
siderable time to the mechanics of gun- 
pointing. When he had become fully able 
to shoot where he looked, he could subse- 
quently build on that foundation by ac- 
quiring a knowledge of angles, speed of 
flight, lead, swing and its effect on lead, 
snap and half-snap, with both rapid and 
deliberate carry through. 

The foundation of wing-shooting—as, 
in truth, of all shooting—is to be able to 
center the mark. In the shooting game, 
the next best thing to never missing is to 
assign the correct reason for misses when 
they do occur. If my novice landed his 
charge. in the center of a three-foot square 
of paper every time, never taking more 
than a second to throw up his gun and 
shoot, well and good; we would soon pass 
on to something else. If he couldn’t, we 
would learn the reason, and then shoot 
that reason so full of holes that it wouldn’t 
exist any more. 


Our target was a four-inch black spot 
in the center of the paper, distant twenty- 
five yards. I was to hold a stop-watch on 
J-C, and he was to fire at the word, for I 
meant eventually to develop in him both 
quick and regular time. From the begin- 
ning, no pottering aim was to be tolerated 
or any attempt to hold the piece still 
while the trigger was deliberately pressed. 
Later, I intended to place double targets 
on the barn, having him use the second 
barrel in correct form and time. Lastly, 
would time him afield, this by way of 
establishing a time speed which would 
best agree with his style of shooting. 

We brought out the Parker gun, partly 
because it made the closest pattern of the 
three guns we had, and partly because its 
stock was of the description which might 
be called rational—2¥4 inches at butt, 1% 
at comb, and 14% long. Almost any man 
can shoot a stock of such dimensions with 
fair effectiveness, unless his imagination 
is over-developed. It wouldn’t exactly fit 
everybody, of course, but it would come 
near enough to it, so that the shooter 
himself might well be saddled with misses 
in place of the gun. In shooting at a 
fixed target the bulk of the charge would 
naturally go high, for it requires a 1%- 
inch comb drop to bring the aim flat down 
on the rib. 

“Want some of the shot removed from 
these cartridges, son?” I asked when we 
had the target in position and had paced 
off the distance. “A gun always kicks a 
man in the jaw just when he has nothing 
else to do but expect it to.” 
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“Tl not flinch. I’ve played behind the 
bat, remember—pretty good training for 
this kind of thing, eh?” 

“Good! A gun kicks its charge a trifle 
higher when fully loaded than it does with 
a reduced load. I am anxious to see what 
you will do with the standard cartridge. 
I'll start this watch with the word ‘Fire’ 
and stop it at the crack of the gun. Take 
all the time you need, this first shot, and 
get the center. Ready! Fire!” 

Contrary to his style when quail-shoot- 
ing, J-C took a pottering aim. I caught 
his time at five seconds. 

“Five seconds. Bird flies three hundred 
feet while you were aiming. Now, before 
we take a look at the target, tell me 
where you held and how—muzzle moving 
up when you pulled or swinging?” 

“T raised the gun to the mark and then 
swung off to the left before I could pull; 
as the sight came back across I let go dead 
at the bull.” 

“We'll find that shot has gone to the 
right. Always look for the shot, bullet 
either, a trifle farther away than your 
eye told you it would be, in the direction 
your sight was moving. Such is bound to 
be the case, unless you checked your gun 
as you pulled the trigger, or you started 
the pressure on the trigger before the 
sight cut the mark. A lot of training is 
demanded in order to perfectly time a 
trigger pull to the movement of the gun, 
and you have either shot out to the right 
and high, or you ‘lost’ your sight and 
don’t know where it went to. We will 
see.” 

We found that only a few scattering 
pellets had struck the black, almost the 
entire pattern going to the right and high. 

“The deuce! What do you know about 
that? Confound the thing! I’m onto this 
gun—it don’t shoot where you hold. No 
wonder I missed with it—I’d have missed 
sitting.” 

“Looks like it; but I have known 
pigeons to be missed on the ground by 
men who were good for 90 per cent on 
the wing. This time you pull trigger 
. while your piece is rising, just before it 
reaches the mark, without checking it. 
Never try to take a second aim with a 
shotgun; that is rifle work. Don’t look at 
the sight, either; that is rifle work, too. 
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Fix your eye or eyes on the mark and pull 
trigger as soon as you feel that the light 
is being cut off—that something is not yet 
between you and what you are looking at, 
but that it is threatening to come. Never 
mind whether you are exactly on the 
mark or not; you let-off without fail as 
soon as the gun reaches the level. Taking 
a second aim is entirely against the prin- 
ciple of wing-shooting—can’t be done, in 
fact, where it is a case of a fast bird.” 

“Oh, I'll shoot fast enough when it 
comes to a bird.” 

“Well, why not now? The mark is right 
before you, and it is not twisting or dou- 
bling or trying to dodge. Let me see how 
sharp you can be about getting on. Keep 
“your eye on that mark and pull when you 
think you are right. Don’t wait—never 
wait to have eye confirm judgment when 
wing-shooting.” 

I caught J-C’s time for the next shot at 
a second and a half. 

“Doing better, old man! Where do you 
think you hit that time?” 

“Search me! Pulled as I was coming 
up, without thinking—gun went off itself.” 

“Good! TI’ll bet we find shot holes in 
the black this time. The man who de- 
liberately put his mind on his trigger-pull 
or his sight, in wing-shooting, would be a 
dub. The work is altogether too fast for 
the ‘every-day thinker’ to get into action. 
What we are working for is to teach 
nerves and muscles to obey the subcon- 
scious mind, sometimes termed instinct, 
which is not only more rapid in action, but 
far less liable to error. Ha! Here we 
are! Well on the target, but about four 
inches high—just right, for ten to one the 
bird would climb that much.” 

“But I thought I was low, hang it! 
That black spot never was covered until 
the muzzle kicked above it.” 

“Don’t want to be either, class A, ex- 
hibit 1. When the front sight or the muz- 
zle gets within four inches of the black, 
and the gun is not moving very rapidly, 
there is tendency to lose the eye focus 
we have had on the mark and transfer it 
to the sight. That’s wrong. Never hide 
your target. Keep it clear above the muz- 
zle—so high above the muzzle that it can- 
not be even darkened, not to mention 
covered and obscured. Now note the 
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utility of a high-shooting gun. A high- 
shooting gun is not the thing for a man 
who squints one eye and tries to make a 
rear sight out of the rib of his gun, but 
the style of that chap is so antiquated that 
its only use is to serve as a warning. Of 
course you will shoot high with this gun, 
at a target, but wait until your trigger 
finger gets on edge, and a bird is climbing 
off at the rate of ninety feet a second.” 

Presently J-C was hitting the mark 
pretty regularly. Shooting a bit to one 
side or the other and generally high, as 
in the nature of things he could with that 
gun, his patterns presently fell lower to 
center the black. I suspected the young 
man was deliberately holding low. Taking 
a boyish pride in hitting in the center, he 
took the surest means of doing that by 
holding low with rifle-like accuracy... I 
couldn’t permit him to defeat my purpose 
in that way. 

“Double quick time now, son. We've 
got to get that load off in a seco:d. 
Ready! Fire!” 

J-C was equal to the occasion. But he 
jerked his piece up and let off on the 
instant, just as he had with the Captain’s 
gun on quail. To my surprise, if not his, 
the target was centered. He was elated. 

“Just my old style,” he confided. “See 
what it does!” 

I made no comment. If he could keep 
on snapping at the target like that, and 
hitting it, nothing was to be said—he was 
a new order of novice to me. However, 
he didn’t keep it up, but peppered about 
on every side. Neither had he an idea 
of where his charge had gone. 

“Now, J-C, this has gone far enough. 
You can’t slam that gun to your shoulder 
and hit the spot any more than I could. 
You are making the mistake that has been 
made by a thousand youngsters before. 
You see an expert at work, note the rapid- 
ity and certainty of his results, and in 
imitating him you take it for granted that 
his accuracy is due to quickness rather 
than the other way about. His work can 
be imitated after it has been clearly ana- 
lyzed and learned step at a time, other- 
wise you had as well take the balls of a 
juggler and hope to keep all of them in 
the air the first time you tried.” 

“You are as wise as my old English 
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punter, who used to wonder in his soul 
how I ever got about at all, not having 
brains enough to imitate a bay-snipe. If 
I am to fire in a second and must hit the 
mark, and can’t fire in a second and hit 
the mark—what’s the answer ?” 

“The answer is such an amount of 
training that every movement can be made 
with bullet speed, except the conclusion of 
the aim. That must be, if not deliberate, 
at least regulated so that you can time 
the trigger-pull to the line of aim closing 
on the mark. The more expert you get 
to be in pressing trigger, so that you know 
it will yield at a precise instant, the faster 
this concluding ‘time movement’ may be- 
come. Bring your gun up as you would 
flash a baseball bat through the air, if 
you like, but check it under the mark and 
from there cover steadily, steadily, stead- 
ily. Never forget this, son, though I have 
never known a shot yet who didn’t lose 
his steadiness some time or other—and he 
misses when he does it. 

“Now try again. I am taking your time, 
but den’t let that hurry you. Hurrying 
you is. just what the bird will be forever 
doing—hurrying you out of correct time, 
because, since it appears he is surely get- 
ting away, you will want to jerk your gun 
on him. If you happen to be faced to 
the north, a jerked gun is more apt to 
shoot to the north than it is to the south; 
but that is about all that can be said. 
Correct time—that is, regularity and 
steadiness of gun movement in its final 
aim, with perfect trigger pressure—is not 
all of wing-shooting, but your father, who 
knows the game pretty well, used to say 
that if he could discharge his gun with 
a flash of electricity from his brain he 
could kill every bird he shot at. If he 
had his trouble in timing the trigger-pull 
to the movement of his piece, after twenty 
years of practice, be sure that you will 
have to travel the same road for a little 
while.” 

J-C plugged away, and I saw that the 
plucky lad was doing his very best to ac- 
quire steadiness. He succeeded very well, 
too, all of his shots striking the black with 
some part of the pattern, and many cen- 
tering it. Gradually his time slackened, 
though, from a second and a quarter to 
nearly two seconds. I noticed also that 
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he gripped his gun tighter and tighter, 
and knew that it was time to call a halt 
with those heavy charges, else my pupil 
might develop flinching before I knew it. 

“This will do for one lesson, son. You 
are straining your nerve now, and it’s 
liable to take a fall out of you. A world 
of training is needed before a man can 
shoot all day, and this sort of shotgun 
shooting is a nerve-wrecking business. 
Our next lesson will be with a .22 rifle. 
I have one with about the same stock di- 
mensions as this Parker. Mean to knock 
off the back sight and then you can shoot 
just as you would a shotgun, depending 
on the fit of the comb for a rear sight. 
It will tell a straight story of where you 
are holding without the continual nervous 
shock you are getting now.” 

“Holy smoke! Not done pounding 
away at a mark yet! Maybe we'll put in 
such a whale of a foundation that we'll 
not feel like building anything on it.” 

“Son, the world was built in a day, but 
to make a foundation for it, so that it 
would stay put when built, took so many 
years that nobody has ever yet been able 
to compute them. Every kid kicks about 
being obliged to learn the A B C’s, but 
he gets his reward later in reading of 
wonderful desperadoes.” 

“Cut it, Coach! Look at old Jack 
watching us through the kennel fence. 
He can’t see a thing in potting away at a 
barn with a thousand quail around here 
wondering what the devil all the noise is 
about. Jack’s disgusted. Dogs are ex- 
ceeding wise. Let’s go to lunch.” 

I kept J-C practicing with the small 
rifle until his shots went regularly into 
an eight-inch circle, firing in quick time. 
By and by the work was varied by placing 
him with the wrong foot forward, where- 
upon, in the given second, he was forced 
to swing his other foot in front, balance 
himself and aim. At this stage I con- 
stantly urged greater speed, desiring to 
secure such rapidity of action that there 
would be no possible chance for a second 
aim or any checking of the gun as the 
trigger was pulled. At the same time the 
accuracy insisted upon was landing in not 
greater than a ten-inch circle every shot. 

Noticing that J-C still used his arms 
rather than a body movement in direct- 
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ing his aim, | attached a kicking strap to 
the gun and by running his arm through 
this and slipping the leather just above 
the elbow, his piece was held in rigid posi- 
tion, which forced him to develop the 
body swing. A marked increase in accu- 
racy followed, so that nearly all his bul- 
lets went into a six-inch circle. 

We maintained the rifle practice for 
three days, firing so many shots that Cut- 
Bias sarcastically remarked that if his 
building became so shot to pieces that he 
could no longer use it as a ginhouse, he 
might still sell it for old lead and come 
out winner. J-C took it all with good 
temper; I knew he was keen to get afield 
after the quail, and the niggers kept telling 
*us tales about a lot o’ ole briah snipe that 
had just come in. The youngster had ap- 
parently made up his mind to see the thing 
through at whatever cost, and I think he 
was beginning to appreciate the utility of 
all this preliminary work. 

Presently I had him firing at the tar- 
get with a horizontal swing, coming on 
first from the right and then from the 
left. His instructions were to swing 
right on evenly past the target, never 
checking the arm as he pulled trigger, 
and the youngster quickly grasped the 
truth of what I had been preaching re- 
garding the necessity for a perfectly timed 
trigger-pull. The very first attempt at 
shooting with the side-swing proved be- 
yond a doubt that if he waited until the 
mark was covered before starting pressure 
on the trigger that the result must be a 
miss. In due time and with few words 
from me, he learned that gun-swing and 
trigger-speed must exactly equal and bal- 
ance one another if the bullet was to land 
in the black. It was no less apparent to 
him that speed of gun movement might be 
increased at will, up to the point where 
it could be negatived or balanced by a 
pull in perfect time with the swing. This 
point, however, was soon reached, after 
which speed of swing was secured at the 
expense of accuracy. 

In due time a further step was taken in 
this swinging work. J-C was instructed 
to place his bullets, not on the mark, but 
a foot to one side in the direction of 
swing. When attempting this, I told him 
never to take his eye off the bull, which 
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represented the bird, but to throw his bul- 
lets ahead by feeling or by calculation. 
He must not take his eye from the mark 
to divert it to the spot where the bullets 
were meant to strike, since in doing this, 
when it came to a bird traveling at a high 
rate of speed, he would invariably shorten 
and miscalculate the lead he intended to 
make. The boy learned this for himself 
after experimenting enough, and at the 
expiration of a couple of days of hard 
work he could throw his bullets one foot 
‘ahead, two feet, or three feet, grouping 
them where he wished almost as well as 
he could send them into the black. 

In doing this swinging practice, my 
man learned what every right-hand 
shooter does sooner or later: that a swing 
from right to left is more rapid, more 
even, and easier of execution than that 
from left to right. The right swing can 
be taken with equal facility, however, pro- 
vided the side of the foot is turned toward 
the target in place of the toe of the left 
foot, as usual. Many a marksman has 
gone through life without learning the 
proper position to take for a right swing, 
and as a result he is much less certain on 
those birds than the ones angling off to 
the left. 

Being pretty well grounded in trigger- 
timing and to securing lead along the line 
of swing, we now had a few lessons in 
snap-shooting. J-C was told to keep his 
eye focused on the black—never to let that 
black get away from him—and then, in 
place of raising his sight directly to where 
he was looking, to shoot a foot to one 
side.. Of course, he had some difficulty in 
doing this for a while, but after expending 
a box or two of cartridges he began to 
secure nice groups, both to the right and 
to the left of the bull. Then he was re- 
quired to make groups of ten shots a foot 
beneath the bull and a foot above it. This 
took time and a lot of it, but I was deter- 
mined that my man should acquire the 
knack of taking lead through his judgment 
of where his piece was directed, rather 
than by changing his focus-point from the 
game to some imaginary point ahead of it. 

In due time J-C became proficient in 
taking his lead of a foot, and then he was 
required to take two feet, and the work 
was continued unflaggingly until he could 
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group at the required lead with great uni- 
formity. 

Returning to the firing with a swing, I 
placed two targets up about a dozen feet 
apart. We changed the rifle for the dou- 
ble shotgun now, since it was two-barrel 
work. The feat consisted of swinging 
past the first target, firing at it, and then 
maintaining the even movement onto the 
second paper, which is shot at in turn, 
carrying past as usual. I considered this 
work important. It guaranteed a uniform 
and sustained swing, no checking of the 
piece as the trigger was pressed, and it 
furthered both regularity and promptness 
in getting the second charge on the way. 
Moreover, it brought home to my pupil the 
necessity of “recovering his line of eleva- 
tion” before discharging: his second barrel. 

“T’ve splattered the first paper till it 
looks like a pepper-shaker,” J-C declared, 
when we went up to inspect the targets; 
“but deuced if I know what went wrong 
with that second barrel. I know that I 
swung through according to Hoyle— 
Askins either. I timed the pull the same 
as always, and I had the bull just above 
the sight.” 

“What do you reckon happens, John C., 
when a shotgun is fired?” 

“Blest if I know what might happen! 
It shoots and it kicks, and sometimes it 
hits where you held.” 

“True enough, as far as you go. But 
the gun goes further. Remember what 
I told you the other day when you were 
missing those quail with the second barrel: 
the same thing is happening now. Then 
we had to guess at what was wrong, and 
now we can see. When a gun is dis- 
charged it drives back against your shoul- 
der, where, meeting resistance, the rear- 
ward movement is checked and the muzzle 
flies up. That is not the end, for in rising 
it had to pull against your grip and the 
strength of your arms, which quickly 
brought the piece down again. The gun 
was brought down, but your head on its 
stiff neck was not brought down with it, 
and the aim for the second barrel was 
taken with a high, very high, rear sight. 
Shotgun or rifle, a high rear sight 
means the charge sent above the point 
of aim. 

“Now, obviously, since the trouble is 
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due to a high rear sight, said rear sight 
being the comb of the gun from which 
your cheek has been kicked upward, the 
remedy is either to firmly replace the 
cheek to comb before the second aim or 
hold low. Better try both remedies at the 
same time—lock cheek to comb again and 
hold a bit low.” 

My man followed instructions, as the 
second target proved, at the next attempt. 
Presently we varied the work by alter- 
nately swinging from left to right and 
from right to left. Then the position of 
the targets was changed, one being placed 
higher than the other, until he was taking 
them at all angles, from horizontal to 
the second placed directly above the first. 
The object, of course, was to accustom 
him to swinging in any direction, at any 
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angle—an experience he would need in 
duck-shooting, if not at quail. 

Occasionally, by way of quickening his 
trigger-time, the two targets were placed 
very close together. With those targets 
within six feet of one another, swing of 
gun well sustained, we learned that the 
second shot would have to be pulled with- 
in a quarter of a second of the first— 
celerity of every brain and nerve faculty 
was demanded if that trigger was to be 
pulled ere the sight passed the mark. 
Again, the bulls were fixed forty feet 
apart, and now the problem was to carry 
the line of swing fast enough so that the 
follow-up barrel would not be slow. 

At last I announced: “Some of the 
“drudgery is over, son. Moving targets 
are the next thing on the program.” 


(To be continued) 


THE CAMP-FIRE 


By WILLIAM HOLMES WENSTROM 


Have you smelled its fragrant smoke at dawn or twilight, 
Or seen its friendly glow light up the trees? 

Have you seen its dying sparks, like little fire-flies, 
Go floating down a sleepy autumn breeze? 


Have you watched the pine-logs blaze and snap and crackle, 
And seen your tent stand ghostly in the light 

Of the camp-fire, burning bright when all about you 
Has merged into the purple gloom of night? 


When you've been cold and hungry and disheartened, 
Have you felt its cheery warmth drive care away ? 

Have you crouched before it wet and nearly frozen, 
And waited for the coming of the day? 


If you haven’t then you'd best desert your office 
And haste to some primeval wood or plain, 
There to sit before a blazing, roaring camp-fire 
As darkness hides the wilderness demesne. 














TAXIDERMY FOR THE SPORTSMAN 


II. Field Work on Big-Game Heads 


By ROBERT S. LEMMON 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


N some respects the skinning and field 
| preparation of game heads is easier 

than in the case oi birds. To be sure, 
it takes longer and demands more real 
work of the man behind the knife, but 
far less necessity for delicacy of touch 
au.d care in manipulation of the skin ex- 
ists than in the treatment of feathered 
game. The hide of a moose, bighorn or 
other large animal withstands a lot of 
pulling and hauling without appreciable 
harm; it is tough and does not tear, the 
hair can be easily and_ satisfactorily 
washed to remove blood or other stains, 
and there is no need so to shape it in the 
field that it shall dry in even approxi- 
mately the form in which it will subse- 
quently be mounted. 

As these articles treat taxidermy solely 
from the sportsman’s standpoint, I shall 
omit instructions for skinning and pre- 
serving complete specimens of big game, 
confining attention to heads, pure and sim- 
ple. Few men, probably, would care to 
undertake the task of skinning, skeleton- 
izing and preserving an entire moose or 
even a deer, for that is no small job and 
results in a rather bulky package to take 
home. The mounted head is what most 
of us want to keep as a reminder of our 
big-game trips. Such smaller animals as 
it may be desirable to prepare entire will 
be considered in a separate article. 

The field equipment of the man who 
wishes to preserve his game heads is nei- 
ther bulky nor expensive. The profes- 
sional, of course, carries a considerable 
outfit, for he must be prepared to handle 
a large number and a wide variety of 
subjects; but his case is not that of the 
sportsman. First and most important, the 
latter must have a good skinning knife— 
one with a thin, sharp-pointed blade of the 
best steel, which will take and hold a keen 


edge. There is on the market an ideal 
knife made for this purpose. It has a 
slightly curved blade about three inches 
long, set in a plain wooden handle, and 
has been used with satisfaction on even 
the biggest of big game. Its cost is about 
forty cents. Besides the skinning knife, 
a medium-sized all-steel scalpel will come 
in handy at times, as will also a pair of 
heavy scissors and strong forceps. These 
additional tools are not essential, however, 
to good work, and where the simplest out- 
fit is sought, they may be omitted. For 
a preservative to use on the skins, arseni- 
cal soap, which can be obtained ready 
mixed, dry, from dealers in taxidermists’ 
supplies, is about the best for field work. 
A pound or two of it should be carried in 
a tin box with screw top. A small tape 
measure will also be needed, and a good 
carborundum stone for sharpening the 
knife and scalpel; dull tools are an abomi- 
nation in any kind of taxidermy. 

With implements at hand and a head 
ready for skinning, the first thing to con- 
sider is how it is to look when mounted. 
Study carefully the general contour of the 
neck in relation to the head. See how the 
lips are attached to the gums, the shape, 
size and color of the tongue, the swellings 
and hollows about the throat and jaws. 
Get well in mind the shape of the nose 
and the appearance of the nostrils; these 
will alter considerably as the skin dries, 
and it will be up to you, in mounting, to 
restore them. Study all these points, 
therefore, and make notes of them. If 
possible, scratch down a few rough draw- 
ings as an aid later on; even a few crude 
lines will often be the key to a puzzling 
situation in finishing the head at home, 
perhaps several months later. 

The great majority of heads, of course, 
are placed on shields to be hung on the 
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Leemoq ‘is 
CUTTINGS FOR DEER’S HEAD AND NECK 


wall, and many such, especially those pre- 
pared by amateurs, are spoiled by having 
too short necks. The proportion of head 
to neck must be right if the best effect 
is to be attained. It is right in nature, 
so do not make the mistake of altering it. 
The opening cut is made entirely around 
the neck, just where it begins to swell out 
into the body. Start at the back, close to 
the shoulder, and run the point of the 
knife, just under the skin, down the right 
side to the throat, keeping it right against 
the body. Then start again at the back 
and cut the left side in the same way, 
joining the two incisions on the chest. 
Now return to the place where the first 
cut was started, and run the knife straight 
up the center of the back of the neck to 
a point midway between the ears. From 
there make a straight cut to the base of 
each horn, and cut entirely around the 
latter. The three cuts will thus form a Y, 
as shown in the illustration. Never cut 
lengthwise along the neck and throat of a 
big-game head, for it would be difficult to 
make a neat job of joining the edges of 
the skin when mounting. The hair along 
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the ridge of the neck is relatively long and 
heavy, and serves to conceal the stitches 
needed to draw the skin together. 

All the opening cuts are now made; the 
rest is a peeling proposition. Start at the 
base of the neck, on top, and work down 
the side toward the throat, pulling the 
skin away from the flesh with one hand, 
and, with the knife in the other, cutting 
at the little fibrous threads by which it is 
attached to the neck. Pull steadily and 
use the knife freely until nearly the whole 
side is clear and you come to the base of 
the ear. Free the other side of the neck 
in the same way, and work the skin for- 
ward along the throat as far as possible. 
Then cut off both the ears close to the 
skull, and continue forward along the 
cheeks. 

Turn your attention next to the spot be- 
tween the ears where the V-shaped point 
of skin which forms the junction of the 
two arms of the Y still adheres to the 
skull. Get hold of this point and turn the 
whole thing forward between the horns, 
over the forehead and down toward the 
nose. Just above each eye is a circular 
depression in the skull, with the skin 
growing tightly down to its very bottom. 
Be very careful, in working around these 
two places, not to cut through the skin. 
Keep the knife close against the bone and 
skin down the sides of the depressions 
quite to their bottoms. There is no flesh 
between skin and bone here, so extra care 
must be taken to avoid a miscut. 

On reaching the eyes, go very slowly. 
The edges of the lids must on no account 
be even slightly cut or marred in any way, 
else the appearance of the finished speci- 
men will suffer. Keep the knife-blade 
right against the bony rim of the socket 
as you work the skin loose from its edge. 
The membrane over the eye itself must be 
cut through, taking care not to puncture 
the eye. At this stage it will be found 
helpful to insert one finger into the eye 
from the outside, to serve as a guide and 
show just where and how you should 
cut. 

When both eyes are free, skin down to 
the jaws and nose. Cut the lips loose 
close to the bone, and sever the nostrils 
far enough back so that the cut cannot be 
seen when looking into them from in 
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front. The lips are more or less thick and 
fleshy, and they must be slit open on the 
inside and thoroughly cleaned. This must 
also be done with the strip of cartilage 
and flesh which lies between the two nos- 
trils. Be sure to do this cleaning thor- 
oughly, and make mental note of how 
much waste matter you cut away, so that 
it can be properly reproduced when 
mounting the head later on. If the sur- 
plus flesh is not removed now the skin 
about the nose and lips will shrivel badly 
and be liable to the attacks of insect pests. 

So much for skinning the head and 
neck, which are now entirely separated 
from the skin and may be laid aside for 
the time being. The next step is to skin 
out the ears. 

The ear of a deer, caribou or similar 
animal has as foundation for its covering 
skin an oval, thin piece of cartilage, 
slightly rolled and gathered together at its 
base. There is no flesh in it, the cartilage 
alone being responsible for the form and 
flexibility of the ear. It must be entirely 
removed from the skin proper, else the 
hair is apt to slip. Even if decomposition 
should not set in, the ear would shrivel 
beyond recall in drying, giving that gro- 
tesque, misshapen appearance seen in so 
many poorly mounted heads. The taxi- 
dermist who knows his business will re- 
place this cartilage foundation with a thin 
metal sheet, when he comes to set up the 
head. 

Skinning the ears is probably the most 
difficult step in the field preparation of 
game heads, particularly for a novice at 
the game. There is little need to worry 
over the ultimate result, however, if you 
work carefully and patiently to make the 
job thorough and complete. After one or 
two heads have been finished the rest will 
come much more easily. 

Roughly speaking, the ear must be 
turned completely inside out and every bit 
of cartilage removed. Begin at the base, 
where the cartilage was cut loose from 
the head, and work down the back or con- 
vex side of the ear clear to the tip, sepa- 
rating skin from cartilage by a combina- 
tion of pulling and many light strokes 
with the scalpel or the point of the skin- 
ning knife. Along the edges and at the 
tip the cartilage leaf is very thin, so extra 
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SKINNING OUT THE EARS 


care must be exercised to avoid cutting 
through it and slicing the skin on the in- 
side of the ear. When the entire convex 
side is free, skin out the inner side in a 
similar manner. For subsequent refer- 
ence in making the metal form, it will be 
well to note carefully the form of the 
cartilage leaf, and make a couple of rough 
drawings showing its exact size and shape. 
A professional would preserve the car- 
tilage in “pickle” so that it could be used 
as a model later on, but most sportsmen 
do not care to be bothered with lugging 
around a few ears in a salt and alum bath. 
The drawings and a little thoughtful ob- 
servation will serve the purpose quite well 
enough. 

The last of the skinning proper has now 
been done, but the entire inside of the 
hide must be pared and scraped to remove 
every scrap of adhering flesh and unneces- 
sary tissue. Do this job thoroughly, so 
that the preservative will have a chance 
to act directly on all parts of the skin 
itself. Then wash it in clear water, to 
remove any blood, etc., that may be on 
the hair, coat the whole inside generously 
with arsenical soap dissolved in enough 
water to make it into a thickish liquid, and 
rub on a lot of salt. Finally, hang the 
skin in a shady, protected place, opening 
it out so that the air can circulate freely 
over its entire inner surface. Never dry 
a skin of any sort in the heat of a fire. 
If the weather is persistently wet, the hide 
may be hung where the smoke and air 
dried by the fire will reach it, but any 
amount of heat is harmful. 

With the skin properly taken care of, 
turn your attention now to the neck and 
skull. Make four measurements of the 
former: length from the base of the skull 
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to where it joins the body; girth at throat; 
girth at center; and girth at the point 
where the opening cut, separating the neck 
skin from the body, was made. Put these 
measurements down on paper where they 
will not be lost, and get well in mind the 
general contour of the neck, the way it 
joins the head, etc. Then separate it from 
the skull by disjointing the last vertebra, 
and throw it away. 

The skull must be conscientiously 
cleaned of flesh, the tongue and eyes re- 
moved, and the brains taken out through 
the opening made by disjointing the neck. 
An ordinary knife should be used for the 
final scraping, so as not to dull the edge of 
the skinning knife by contact with the 
bone. Then paint the whole thing inside 
and out with liquid arsenical soap, and 
hang it up to dry. 

The foregoing directions are, in the 
main, applicable to all horned game, from 
a dik-dik to a moose, except that the bell 
of a moose also requires the cartilage 
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skinned out of it. For hornless heads, 
such as bear, lynx, etc., only two opening 
cuts will be needed: one around the base 
of the neck, as above, and another straight 
one running far enough up the ridge of 
the neck to allow the skin to be turned 
forward, inside out, over the skull to the 
nose. 

There is nothing in any of these opera- 
tions which anyone need hesitate to under- 
take. They may sound difficult in the tell- 
ing, but when you actually get down to 
work you can hardly go wrong if you 
follow the principles laid down. And let 
me repeat: cultivate the habit of really 
seeing, not merely looking at, the charac- 
teristic fulness, hollows, general lines, etc., 
~which give to a game head in the natural 
state its beauty and appearance of life. 
Without a basically correct conception of 
these underlying characteristics you will 
find it difficult to make of the mounted 
head what it should and can be—a true 
representation of the living animal. 


FIFTY-FIVE POUNDS OF FIGHTING 
CHANNEL BASS 


By J. A. BROWN 


Winner First Prize, Channel Bass. 


coast—at least, those who try their 

luck with the channel bass—know 
Gustavus Bergner, probably not by the 
name of Gustavus, but most certainly 
as “Gus” Bergner. His reputation as a 
channel and striped bass expert is chiefly 
responsible for the rapid development of 
Avalon in the last few years. Every in- 
habitant of that prosperous community 
seems to be his admirer and follower. I 
therefore decided last summer, when the 
big fellows had apparently deserted all 
other parts of the Jersey coast, to try my 
luck at his favorite haunt; so early on 
the morning of Sunday, July 5, 1914, with 
bait and tackle I journeyed down from 
Philadelphia to Avalon in the teeth of a 
cold, wet east wind. The day was just 
about as inviting as any damp, drizzling, 
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east-windy day is at the shore, but as my 
fishing days are only possible on week- 
ends, I decided to try my luck. There are 
usually two gullies at Avalon—an outer, 
which can be reached at low water, and 
an inner gully. 

On that morning the tide was half-way 
up, but, thanks to my friends, Gustavus— 
also known as “Gus’—and Walter Miil- 
ler, of Philadelphia, I had a rod that made 
nothing of seventy or eighty yards, so I 
was able to reach the outer gully without 
the discomfort of a thorough soaking. 

Fortunately, my first strike was a small 
kingfish, and I accidentally hooked him 
while reeling in, and I decided to try my 
chances with fish bait instead of the 
shedder crab, as I have usually found the 
big ones usually prefer fresh fish to crab 
bait. 








Fifty-five Pounds of Fighting Channel Bass 


In a couple of hours I hooked into a 
game young bass that gave a good account 
of himself, probably fifteen or twenty 
minutes, and tipped the scales at 32 
pounds. By this time I was driven in 
from the outer gully and I was undecided 
whether to stop or try my luck again. 
Fortunately, the weather cleared up a lit- 
tle and I tried the inside gully. It wasn’t 
long before I had an easy nibble and | 
let Mr. Bass have four or five yards be- 
fore I tightened. Then away he went 
like a racehorse. I let him have about 
100 yards and then began to get worried, 
as he showed no signs of stopping. Fi- 
nally he slowed up at about 150 yards 
and then began to buck. I’ve had my fair 
share of luck with the big boys in the 
last few years, but this one beat them all. 
He was all fight and several times I nearly 
lost him. Finally he “tailed” high over 
the bar, and I gradually worked him in- 
shore and landed him with the help of 
the surf. He certainly was a beauty, and 
I had a hard haul for a quarter of a mile 
back to my kit, where I had first hooked 
him, 

About this time “Gus” Bergner and 
some others came down and we weighed 
him. Fifty-five pounds full, he tipped 
the scales, and every ounce fight, bone 
and muscle. I was pretty well tired by 
then, for the old boy had tussled with me 
for at least three-quarters of an hour. 
So with the help of some enthusiastic 
Avalonites we packed him away in the 
baggage-car of the Philadelphia express, 
after he had been photographed, meas- 
ured and weighed, and brought him to 
Philadelphia. 

Instead of mounting him, I made the 
mistake of calling in some of my fishing 
friends and we all had delicious channel 
steaks for a week—if not a fitting, at least 
a satisfying end to the big fellow’s career. 

Now I’m overhauling my bamboo cast- 
ing rod, made by the Miiller boys, of 
Philadelphia, dyed-in-the-wool enthusiasts, 








J. A. BROWN AND 55-LB. CHANNEL BASS 
CAUGHT AT AVALON, N. J. 


and, incidentally, the best surf-rod makers 
in the East, and am getting ready to 
tackle the big fellows as soon as spring 
comes ’round again. 


PRIZE FISHING CONTEST CERTI- 
FICATE RECORD 


First Prize, Channel Bass, 1914 Contest 


Weight—55 Ibs. 

Length—53 in. ; 
Girth—28¥% inches. 

Where caught—Avalon, N. J. 
Rod—Miiller Surf-casting. 
Reel—Edward Vom Hofe. 
Line—Vom Hofe Surf-casting. 
Lure—Kingfish. 


“DUCK SHOOTING IN THE WILD RICE,” BY THEO. MACKLIN, iS 

ONE OF OUR LEADERS FOR NOVEMBER ; ALSO AN ILLUSTRATED 

GROUSE YARN BY EDMUND J. SAWYER, THE MAN WHO DID 

THOSE WONDERFUL DUCK PICTURES THAT YOU WILL ALL 
RECALL IN OUR JANUARY, 1915, ISSUE 











DESERT GOLD 


A NOVEL, BY ZANE GREY 


Book Copyright 1913 by Harper & Bros. 
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ACROSS CACTUS AND LAVA 


LANCO SOL showed no inclination 
B to bend his head to the alfalfa which 

swished softly about his legs. Gale 
felt the horse’s sensitive, almost human 
alertness. Sol knew as well as his master 
the nature of that flight. 

At the far corner of the field Yaqui 
halted, and slowly the line of white horses 
merged into a compact mass. There was 
a trail here leading down to the river. 
The camp-fires were so close that the 
bright blazes could be seen in movement, 
and dark forms crossed in front of them. 
Yaqui slipped out of his saddle. He ran 
his hand over Diablo’s nose and spoke 
low, and repeated this action for each of 
the other horses. Gale had long ceased 
to question the strange Indian’s behavior. 
There was no explaining or understanding 
many of his maneuvers. But the results 
of them were always thought-provoking. 
Gale had never seen horses stand so si- 
lently as in this instance; no stamp—no 
champ of bit—no toss of head—no shake 
of saddle or pack—no heave or snort! It 
seemed they had become imbued with the 
spirit of the Indian. 

Yaqui moved away into the shadows as 
noiselessly as if he were one of them. 
The darkness swallowed him. He had 
taken a direction parallel with the trail. 
Gale wondered if Yaqui meant to try to 
lead his string of horses by the rebel sen- 
tinels. Ladd had his head bent low, his 
ear toward the trail. Jim’s long neck had 
the arch of a listening deer. Gale listened, 
too, and as the slow, silent moments went 
by his faculty of hearing grew more 
acute from strain. He heard Blanco Sol 


breathe; he heard the pound of his own 
heart; he heard the silken rustle of the 
alfalfa; he heard a faint, far-off sound 
of voice, like a lost echo. Then his ear 
seemed to register a movement of air, a 
disturbance so soft as to be nameless. 
Then followed long, silent moments. 
Yaqui appeared as he had vanished. He 
might have been part of the shadows. But 
he was there. He started off down the 
trail leading Diablo. Again the white line 
stretched slowly out. Gale fell in behind. 
A bench of ground, covered with sparse 
greasewood, sloped gently down to the 
deep, wide arroyo of Forlorn River. 
Blanco Sol shied a few feet out of the 
trail. Peering low with keen eyes, Gale 
made out three objects—a white sombrero, 
a blanket, and a Mexican lying face down. 
The Yaqui had stolen upon this sentinel 
like a silent wind of death. Just then a 
desert coyote wailed, and the wild cry 
fitted the darkness and the Yaqui’s deed. 
Once under the dark lee of the river 
bank Yaqui caused another halt, and he 
disappeared as before. It seemed to Gale 
that the Indian started to cross the pale 
level sand-bed of the river, where stones 
stood out gray, and the darker line of 
opposite shore was visible. But he van- 
ished, and it was impossible to tell whether 
he went one way or another. Moments 
passed. The horses held heads up, looked 
toward the glimmering campfires and lis- 
tened. Gale thrilled with the meaning of 
it all—the night—the silence—the flight— 
and the wonderful Indian stealing with 
the slow inevitableness of doom upon an- 
other sentinel. An hour passed and Gale 
seemed to have become deadened to all 
sense of hearing. There were no more 
sounds in the world. The desert was as 
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silent as it was black. Yet again came 
that strange change in the tensity of Gale’s 
ear-strain, a check, a break, a vibration— 
and this time the sound did not go name- 
less. It might have been moan of wind 
or wail of far-distant wolf, but Gale im- 
agined it was the strangling death-cry of 
another guard, or that strange, involun- 
tary utterance of the Yaqui. Blanco Sol 
trembled in all his great frame, and then 
Gale was certain the sound was not imagi- 
nation. 

That certainty, once for all, fixed in 
Gale’s mind the mood of his flight. The 
Yaqui dominated the horses and the 
rangers. Thorne and Mercedes were as 
persons under a spell. The Indian’s 
strange silence, the feeling of mystery and 
power he seemed to create, all that was 
incomprehensible about him were empha- 
sized in the light of his slow, sure, and 
ruthless action. If he dominated the 
others, surely he did more for Gale— 
colored his thoughts—presaged the wild 
and terrible future of that flight. If Rojas 
embodied all the hatred and passion of the 
peon—scourged slave for a thousand years 
—then Yaqui embodied all the darkness, 
the cruelty, the white, sun-heated blood, 
the ferocity, the tragedy of the desert. 

Suddenly the Indian stalked out of the 
gloom. He mounted Diablo and headed 
across the river. Once more the line of 
moving white shadows stretched out. The 
soft sand gave forth no sound at all. The 
glimmering camp-fires sank behind the 
western bank. Yaqui led the way into the 
willows, and there was faint swishing of 
leaves; then into the mesquite, and there 
was faint rustling of branches. The glim- 
mering lights appeared again, and gro- 
tesque forms of saguaros loomed darkly. 


Gale peered sharply along the trail, and," 


presently, on the pale sand under a cac- 
tus, there lay a blanketed form, prone, 
outstretched, a carbine clutched in one 
hand, a cigarette, still burning, in the 
other. 

The cavalcade of white horses passed 
within five hundred yards of camp-fires, 
around which dark forms moved in plain 
sight. Soft pads in sand, faint metallic 


tickings of steel on thorns, low, regular: 


breathing of horses—these were all the 
sounds the fugitives made, and they could 
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not have been heard at one-fifth the dis- 
tance. The lights disappeared from time 
to time, grew dimmer, more flickering, and 
at last they vanished altogether. Beld- 
ing’s fleet and tireless steeds were out in 
front; the desert opened ahead wide, dark, 
vast. Rojas and his rebels were behind, 
eating, drinking, careless. The somber 
shadow lifted from Gale’s heart. He held 
now an unquenchable faith in the Yaqui. 
Belding would be listening back there 
along the river. He would know of the 
escape. He would tell Nell, and then hide 
her safely. As Gale had accepted a 
strange and fatalistic foreshadowing of 
toil, blood, and agony in this desert jour- 
ney, so he believed in Mercedes’s ultimate 
freedom and happiness, and his own re- 
turn to the girl who had grown dearer 
than life. 


A cold, gray dawn was fleeing before a 
rosy sun when Yaqui halted the march 
at Papago Well. The horses were taken 
to water, then led down the arroyo into 
the grass. Here packs were slipped, sad- 
dles removed. Mercedes was cold, lame, 
tired, but happy. It warmed Gale’s blood 
to look at her. The shadow of fear still 
lay in her eyes, but it was passing. Hope 
and courage shone there, and affection for 
her ranger protectors and the Yaqui, and 
unutterable love for the cavalryman. Jim 
Lash remarked how cleverly they had 
fooled the rebels. 

“Shore they'll be comin’ along,” replied 
Ladd. 

They built a fire, cooked and ate. The 
Yaqui spoke only one word: “Sleep.” 
Blankets were spread. Mercedes dropped 
into a deep slumber, her head on Thorne’s 
shoulder. Excitement kept Thorne awake. 
The two rangers dozed beside the fire. 
Gale shared the Yaqui’s watch. The sun 
began to climb and the icy edge of dawn 
to wear away. Rabbits bobbed their cot- 
ton tails under the mesquite. Gale climbed 
a rocky wall above the arroyo bank, and 
there, with command over the miles of 
the back-trail, he watched. 

It was a sweeping, rolling, wrinkled, 
and streaked range of desert that he saw, 
ruddy in the morning sunlight, with 
patches of cactus and mesquite rough- 
etched in shimmering gloom. No Name 
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Mountains split the eastern sky, towering 
high, gloomy, grand, with purple veils 
upon their slopes. They were forty miles 
away. and looked five. Gale thought of 
the girl.who was there under their shadow. 

Yaqui kept the horses bunched, and he 
led them from one little park of galleta 
grass to another. At the end of three 
hours he took them to water. Upon his 
return Gale clambered down from his out- 
look, the rangers grew active, Mercedes 
was awakened; and soon the party faced 
westward, their long shadows moving be- 
fore them. Yaqui led with Blanco Diablo 
in a long, easy lope. The arroyo washed 
itself out into flat desert, and the greens 
began to shade into gray, and then the 
gray into red. Only sparse cactus and 
weathered ledges dotted the great low roll 
of a rising escarpment. Yaqui suited the 
gait of his horse to the lay of the land, 
and his followers accepted his pace. There 
were canter and trot, and swift walk and 
slow climb, and long swing—miles up and 
down and forward. The sun soared hot. 
The heated air lifted, and incoming cur- 
rents from the west swept low and hard 
over the barren earth. In the distance, all 
around the horizon, accumulations of dust 
seemed like ranging, mushrooming yellow 
clouds. 

Yaqui was the only one of the fugitives 
who never looked back. Mercedes did it 
the most. Gale felt what compelled her, 
he could not resist it himself. But it was 
a vain search. For a thousand puffs of 
white and yellow dust rose from that 
backward sweep of desert, and any one 
of them might have been blown from 
under horses’ hoofs. Gale had a convic- 
tion that when Yaqui gazed back toward 
the well and the shining plain beyond, 
there would be reason for it. But when 
the sun, lost its heat and the wind died 
down. Yaqui took long and careful surveys 
westward from the high points on the trail. 
Sunset was not far off, and there in a 
bare, spotted valley lay Coyote Tanks, the 
only waterhole between Papago Well and 
the Sonoyta Oasis. Gale used his glass, 
told Yaqui there was no smoke, no sign 
of life; still the Indian fixed his falcon 
eyes on distant spots and looked long. It 
was as if his vision could not detect what 
reason or cunning, or intuition, perhaps 
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an instinct, told him was there. Presently 
in a sheltered spot, where blown sand had 
not obliterated the trail, Yaqui found the 
tracks of horses. The curve of the iron 
shoes pointed westward. An intersecting 
trail from the north came in here. Gale 
thought the tracks either one or two days 
old. Ladd said they were one day. The 
Indian shook his head. 

No farther advance was undertaken. 
The Yaqui headed south and traveled 
slowly, climbing to the brow of a bold 
height of weathered mesa. There he sat 
his horse and waited. No one questioned 
him. The rangers dismounted to stretch 
their legs, and Mercedes was lifted to a 
rock, where she rested. Thorne had grad- 
ually yielded to the desert’s influence for 
silence. He spoke once or twice to Gale, 
and occasionally whispered to Mercedes. 
Gale fancied his friend would soon learn 
that necessary speech in desert travel 
meant a few greetings, a few words to 
make real the fact of human companion- 
ship, a few short, terse terms for the 
business of day or night, and perhaps a 
stern order or a soft call to a horse. 

The sun went down, and the golden, 
rosy veils turned to blue and shaded 
darker till twilight was there in the valley. 
Only the spurs of mountains, spiring the 
near and far horizon, retained their clear 
outline. Darkness approached, and the 
clear peaks faded. The horses stamped 
to be on the move. 

“Malo!” exclaimed the Yaqui. 

He did not point with arm, but his fal- 
con head was outstretched, and his pier- 
cing eyes gazed at the blurring spot which 
marked the location of Coyote Tanks. 

“Jim, can you see anything?” asked 
Ladd. 

“Nope, but I reckon he can.” 

Darkness increased momentarily till 
night shaded the deepest part of the valley. 

Then Ladd suddenly straightened up, 
turned to his horse, muttered low under 
his breath. 

“T reckon so,” said Lash, and for once 
his easy, good-natured tone was not in 
evidence. His voice was harsh. 

Gale’s eyes, keen as they were, were last 
of the rangers to see tiny needle-points of 
light just faintly perceptible in the black- 
ness. 
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“Laddy! Camp-fires?” heasked, quickly. 

“Shore’s you’re born, my boy.” 

“How many?” 

Ladd did not reply; but Yaqui held up 
his hand, his fingers wide. Five camp- 
fires! A strong force of rebels or raiders 
or some other desert troop was camping 
at Coyote Tanks. 

Yaqui sat his horse for a moment, mo- 
tionless as stone, his dark face immutable 
and impassive. Then he stretched wide 
his right arm in the direction of No Name 
Mountains, now losing their last faint 
traces of the after-glow, and he shook his 
head. He made the same impressive ges- 
ture toward the Sonoyta Oasis with the 
same somber negation. 

Thereupon he turned Diablo’s head to 
the south and started down the slope. His 
manner had been decisive, even stern. 
Lash did not question it, nor did Ladd. 
Both rangers hesitated, however, and 
showed a strange, almost a sullen reluc- 
tance which Gale had never seen in them 
before. Raiders were one thing, Rojas 
was another; Camino del Diablo still an- 
other; but that vast and desolate and un- 
watered waste of cactus and lava, the 
Sonora Desert, might appal the stoutest 
heart. Gale felt his own sink—felt him- 
self flinch. 

“Oh, where is he going?” cried Merce- 
des. Her poignant voice seemed to break 
a spell. 

“Shore, lady, Yaqui’s goin’ home,” re- 
plied Ladd, gently. “An’ considering our 
troubles I reckon we ought to thank God 
he knows the way.” 

They mounted and rode down the slope 
toward the darkening south. 

Not until night travel was obstructed by 
a wall of cactus did the Indian halt te 
make a dry camp. Water and grass for 
the horses and fire to cook by were not 
to be had. Mercedes bore up surprisingly ; 
but she fell asleep almost the instant her 
thirst had been allayed. Thorne laid her 
upon a blanket and covered her. The men 
ate and drank. Diablo was the only horse 
that showed impatience ; but he was angry, 
and not in distress. Blanco Sol licked 
Gale’s hand and stood patiently. Many a 
time had he taken his rest at night without 
a drink. Yaqui again bade the men sleep. 
Ladd said he would take the early watch; 
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but from the way the Indian shook his 
head and settled himself against a stone, 
it appeared if Ladd remained awake he 
would have company. Gale lay down 
weary of limb and eye. He heard the soft 
thump of hoofs, the sough of wind in the 
cactus—then no more. 

When he awoke there was bustle and 
stir about him. Day had not yet dawned, 
and the air was freezing cold. Yaqui had 
found a scant bundle of greasewood which 
served to warm them and to cook break- 
fast. Mercedes was not aroused till the 
last moment. 

Day dawned with the fugitives in the 
saddle. A picketed wall of cactus hedged 
them in, yet the Yaqui made a tortuous 
path that, zigzag as it might, in the main 
always headed south. It was wonderful 
how he slipped Diablo through the narrow 
aisles of thorns, saving the horse and sav- 
ing himself. The others were torn and 
clutched and held and stung. The way 
was a flat, sandy pass between low moun- 
tain ranges. There were open spots and 
aisles and squares of sand; and hedging 
rows of prickly pear and the huge spider- 
legged ocatillo and hummocky masses of 
clustered bisnagi. The day grew dry and 
hot. A fragrant wind blew through the 
pass. Cactus flowers bloomed, red and 
yellow and magenta. The sweet, pale Ajo 
lily gleamed in shady corners. 

Ten miles of travel covered the length 
of the pass. It opened wide upon a won- 
derful scene, an arboreal desert, dominated 
by its pure light green, yet lined by many 
merging colors. And it rose slowly to a 
low, dim and dark-red zone of lava, 
spurred, peaked, domed by volcano cones, 
a wild and ragged region, illimitable as 
the horizon. 

The Yaqui, if not-at fault, was yet un- 
certain. His falcon eyes searched and 
roved, and became fixed at length at the 
southwest, and toward this he turned his 
horse. The great, fluted saguaros, fifty, 
sixty feet high, raised columnal forms, and 
their branching limbs and curving lines 
added a grace to the desert. It was the 
low-bushed cactus that made the toil and 
pain of travel. Yet these thorny forms 
were beautiful. 

In the basins between the ridges, to 
right and left along the floor of low plains 
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the mirage glistened, wavered, faded, van- 
ished—lakes and trees and clouds. In- 
verted mountains hung suspended in the 
lilac air and faint tracery of white-walled 
cities. 

At noon Yaqui halted the cavalcade. He 
had selected a field of bisnagi cactus for 
the place of rest. Presently his reason 
became obvious. With long, heavy knife 
he cut off the tops of these barrel-shaped 
plants. He scooped out soft pulp, and 
with stone and hand then began to pound 
the deeper pulp into a juicy mass. When 
he threw this out there was a little water 
left, sweet, cool water which man and 
horse shared eagerly. Thus he made even 
the desert’s fiercest growths minister to 
their needs. 

But he did not halt long. Miles of gray- 
green spiked walls lay between him and 
that line of ragged, red lava which mani- 
festly he must reach before dark. The 
travel became faster, straighter. And the 
glistening thorns clutched and clung to 
leather and cloth and flesh. The horses 
reared, snorted, balked, leaped—but they 
were sent on. Only Blanco Sol, the pa- 
tient, the plodding, the indomitable, needed 
no goad or spur. Waves and scarfs and 
wreaths of heat smoked up from the sand. 
Mercedes reeled in her saddle. Thorne 
bade her drink, bathed her face, supported 
her, and then gave way to Ladd, who took 
the girl with him on Torres’s broad back. 
Yaqui’s unflagging purpose and iron arm 
were bitter and hateful to the proud and 
haughty spirit of Blanco Diablo. For 
once Belding’s great white devil had met 
his master. He fought rider, bit, bridle, 
cactus, sand—and yet he went on and on, 
zigzagging, turning, winding, crashing 
through the barbed growths. The middle 
of the afternoon saw Thorne reeling in 
his saddle, and then, wherever possible, 
Gale’s powerful arm lent him strength to 
hold his seat. 

The giant cactus came to be only so in 
name. These saguaros were thinning 
out, growing stunted, and most of them 
were single columns. Gradually other 
cactus forms showed a harder struggle 
for existence, and the spaces of sand be- 
tween were wider. But now the dreaded, 
glistening choya began to show pale and 
gray and white upon the rising slope. 


: the 
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Round-topped hills, sunset-colored above, 
blue-black below, intervened to hide the 
distant spurs and peaks. Mile and mile 
long tongues of red lava streamed out be- 
tween the hills and wound down to stop 
abruptly upon the slope. 

The fugitives were entering a desolate, 
burned-out world. It rose above them in 
limitless, gradual ascent and spread wide 
to east and west. Then the waste of sand 
began to yield to cinders. The horses sank 
to their fetlocks as they toiled on. A fine, 
choking dust blew back from the leaders, 
and men coughed and horses snorted. 
The huge, round hills rose smooth, sym- 
metrical, colored as if the setting sun was 
shining on bare, blue-black surfaces. But 
sun was now behind the hills. In 
between ran the streams of lava. The 
horsemen skirted the edge between slope 
of hill and perpendicular ragged wall. 
This red lava seemed to have flowed and 
hardened there only yesterday. It was 
broken, sharp, dull rust color, full of 
cracks and caves and crevices, and every- 
where upon its jagged surface grew the 
white-thorned choya. 

Again twilight encompassed the travel- 
ers. But there was still light enough for 
Gale to see the constricted passage open 
into a wide, deep space where the dull 
color was relieved by the gray of gnarled 
and dwarfed mesquite. Blanco Sol, keen- 
est of scent, whistled his welcome herald 
of water. The other horses answered, 
quickened their gait. Gale smelled it, too, 
sweet, cool, damp on the dry air. 

Yaqui turned the corner of a pocket in 
the lava wall. The file of white horses 
rounded the corner after him. And Gale, 
coming last, saw the pale, glancing gleam 
of a pool of water beautiful in the twi- 
light. 


Next day the Yaqui’s relentless driving 
demand on the horses was no longer in 
evidence. He lost no time, but he did not 
hasten. His course wound between low 
cinder dunes which limited their view of 
the surrounding country. These dunes 
finally sank down to a black floor as hard 
as flint with tongues of lava to the left, 
and to the right the slow descent into the 
cactus plain. Yaqui was now traveling 
due west. It was Gale’s idea that the 
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Indian was skirting the first sharp-toothed 
slope of a vast volcanic plateau which 
formed the western half of the Sonora 
Desert and extended to the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. Travel was slow, but not exhaust- 
ing for rider or beast. A little sand and 
meager grass gave a grayish tinge to the 
strip of black ground between lava and 
plain. 

That day, as the manner rather than the 
purpose of the Yaqui changed, so there 
seemed to be subtle differences in the 
others of the party. Gale himself lost a 
certain sickening dread, which had not 
been for himself, but for Mercedes and 
Nell, and Thorne and the rangers. Jim, 
good-natured again, might have been pa- 
trolling the boundary line. Ladd lost his 
taciturnity and his gloom changed to a 
cool, careless air. A mood that was al- 
most defiance began to be manifested in 
Thorne. It was in Mercedes, however, 
that Gale marked the most significant 
change. Her collapse the preceding day 
might never have been. She was lame 
and sore; she rode her saddle sidewise, 
and often she had to be rested and helped; 
but she had found a reserve fund of 
strength, and her mental condition was 
not the same that it had been. Her burden 
of fear had been lifted. Gale saw in her 
the difference he always felt in himself 
after a few days in the desert. Already 
Mercedes and he, and all of them, had be- 
gun to respond to the desert spirit. More- 
over, Yaqui’s strange influence must have 
been a call to the primitive. 

Thirty miles of easy stages brought the 
fugitives to another waterhole, a little 
round pocket under the heaved-up edge of 
lava. There was spare, short, bleached 
grass for the horses, but no wood for a 
fire. This night there was question and 
reply, conjecture, doubt, opinion, and con- 
viction expressed by the men of the party. 
3ut the Indian, who alone could have told 
where they were, where they were going, 
what chance they had to escape, main- 
tained his stoical silence. Gale took the 
early watch, Ladd the midnight. one, and 
Lash that of the morning. 

The day broke rosy, glorious, cold as 
ice. Action was necessary to make useful 
benumbed hands and feet. Mercedes was 
fed while yet wrapped in blankets, Then, 


; 
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while the packs were being put on and 
horses saddled, she walked up and down, 
slapping her hands, warming her ears. 
The rose color of the dawn was in her 
cheeks, and the wonderful clearness of 
desert light in her eyes. Thorne’s eyes 
sought her constantly. The rangers 
watched her. The Yaqui bent his glance 
upon her only seldom; but when he did 
look it seemed that his strange, fixed, and 
inscrutable face was about to break into 
a smile. Yet that never happened. Gale 
himself was surprised to find how often 
his own glance found the slender, dark, 
beautiful Spaniard. Was this because of 
her beauty? he wondered. He thought not 
altogether. Mercedes was a woman. She 
represented something in life that men of 
all races for thousands of years had loved 
to see and own, to revere and debase, to 
fight and die for. : 

It was a significant index to the day’s 
travel that Yaqui should keep a blanket 
from the pack and tear it into strips to 
bind the legs of the horses. It meant the 
dreaded choya and the knife-edged lava. 
That Yaqui did not mount Diablo was 
still more significant. Mercedes must 
ride; but the others must walk. 

The Indian led off into one of the gray 
notches between the tumbled streams of 
lava. These streams were about thirty 
feet high, a rotting mass of splintered 
lava, rougher than any other kind of 
roughness in the world. At the apex of 
the notch, where two streams met, a nar- 
row gully wound and descended. Gale 
caught sight of the dim, pale shadow of a 
one-time trail. Near at hand it was in- 
visible; he had to look far ahead to catch 
the faint tracery. Yaqui led Diablo into 
it, and then began the most laborious and 
vexatious and painful of all slow travel. 

Once up on top of that lava bed, Gale 
saw stretching away, breaking into mil- 
lions of crests and ruts, a vast, red-black 
field sweeping onward and upward, with 
ragged, low ridges and mounds and spurs 
leading higher and higher to a great, split 
escarpment wall, above which dim peaks 
shone hazily blue in the distance. 

He looked no more in that direction. 
To keep his foothold, to save his horse, 
cost him all energy and attention. The 
course was marked out for him in the 
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tracks of the other horses. He had only 
to follow. But nothing could have been 
more difficult. ‘The disintegrating surface 
of a lava bed was at once the roughest, 
the hardest, the meanest, the cruelest, the 
most deceitful kind of ground to travel. 

It was rotten, yet it had corners as hard 
and sharp as pikes. It was rough, yet as 
slippery as ice. If there was a foot of 
level surface, that space would be oné to 
break through under a horse’s hoofs. It 
was seamed, lined, cracked, ridged, knotted 
iron. This lava bed resembled a tremen- 
dously magnified clinker. It had been a 
running sea of molten flint, boiling, bub- 
bling, spouting, and it had burst its sur- 
face into a million sharp facets as it hard- 
ened. The color was dull, dark, angry 
red, like no other red, inflaming to the 
eye. The millions of minute crevices were 
dominated by deep fissures and_ holes, 
ragged and rough beyond all comparison. 

The fugitives made slow progress. They 
picked a cautious, winding way to and fro 
in little steps here and there along the 
many twists of the trail, up and down the 
unavoidable depressions, round and round 
the holes. At noon, so winding back upon 
itself had been their course, they appeared 
to have come only a short distance up the 
lava slope. 

It was rough work for them; it was 
terrible work for the horses. : Blanco 
Diablo refused to answer to the power of 
the Yaqui. He balked, he plunged, he bit 
and kicked. He had to be pulled and 
beaten over many places. Mercedes’s 
horse almost threw her, and she was put 
upon Blanco Sol. The white charger 
snorted a protest, then, obedient to Gale’s 
stern call, patiently lowered his noble head 
and pawed the lava for a footing that 
would hold. 

The lava caused Gale toil and worry 
and pain, but he hated the choyas. As the 
travel progressed this species of cactus in- 
creased in number of plants and in size. 
Everywhere the red lava was spotted with 
little round patches of glistening frosty 
white. And under every bunch of choya, 
along and in the trail, were the discarded 
joints, like little frosty pine cones covered 
with spines. It was utterly impossible al- 
ways to be on the lookout for these, and 
when Gale stepped on one, often as not 
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the steel-like thorns pierced leather and 
flesh. Gale came almost to believe what 
he had heard claimed by desert travelers 
—that the choya was alive and leaped at 
man or beast. Certain it was when Gale 
passed one, if he did not put all attention 
to avoiding it, he was hooked through his 
chaps and held by barbed thorns. The 
pain was almost unendurable. It was like 
no other. It burned, stung, beat—almost 
seemed to freeze. It made useless arm or 


leg. It made him bite his tongue to keep 
from crying out. It made the sweat roll 
off him. It made him sick. 


Moreover, bad as the choya was for 
man, it was infinitely worse for beast. A 
jagged stab from this poisoned cactus was 


athe only thing Blanco Sol could not stand. 


Many times that day, before he carried 
Mercedes, he had wildly snorted, and then 
stood trembling while Gale picked broken 
thorns from the muscular legs. But after 
Mercedes had been put upon Sol, Gale 
made sure no choya touched him. 

The afternoon passed like the morning, 
in ceaseless winding and twisting and 
climbing along this abandoned trail. Gale 
saw many waterholes, mostly dry, some 
containing water, all of them catch-basins, 
full only after rainy season. Little ugly 
bunched bushes, that Gale scarcely recog- 
nized as mesquites, grew near these holes; 
also stunted greasewood and prickly pear. 
There was no grass, and the choya alone 
flourished in that hard soil. 

Darkness overtook the party as they un- 
packed beside a pool of water deep under 
an overhanging shelf of lava. It had been 
a hard day. The horses drank their fill, 
and then stood patiently with drooping 
heads. Hunger and thirst were appeased, 
and a warm fire cheered the weary and 
footsore fugitives. Yaqui said, “Sleep.” 
And so another night passed. 


Upon the following morning, ten miles 
or more up the slow-ascending lava slope, 
Gale’s attention was called from his som- 
ber search for the less rough places in the 
trail. 

“Dick, why does Yaqui look back?” 
asked Mercedes. 

Gale was startled. 

“Does he?” 

“Every little while,” replied Mercedes. 
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Gale was in the rear of all the other 
horses, so as to take, for Mercedes’s sake, 
the advantage of the broken trail. Yaqui 
was leading Diablo, winding around a 
break. His head was bent as he stepped 
slowly and unevenly upon the lava. Gale 
turned to look back, the first time in sev- 
eral days. The mighty hollow of the 
desert below seemed wide strip of red— 
wide strip of green—wide strip of gray 
—streaking to purple peaks. It was all 
too vast, too mighty to grasp any little 
details. He thought, of course, of Rojas 
in certain pursuit; but it seemed absurd to 
look for him. 

Yaqui led on, and Gale often glanced up 
from his task to watch the Indian. Pres- 
ently he saw him stop, turn, and look 
back. Ladd did likewise, and then Jim and 
Thorne. Gale found the desire irresisti- 
ble. Thereafter he often rested Blanco 
Sol, and looked back the while. He had 
his field-glass, but did not choose to use it. 

“Rojas will follow,” said Mercedes. 

Gale regarded her in amaze. The tone 
of her voice had been indefinable. If there 
were fear then he failed to detect it. She 
was gazing back down the colored slope, 
and something about her, perhaps the 
steady, falcon gaze of her magnificent 
eyes, reminded him of Yaqui. 

Many times during the ensuing hour the 
Indian faced about, and always his fol- 
lowers did likewise. It was high noon, 
with the sun beating hot and the lava 
radiating heat, when Yaqui halted for a 
rest. The place selected was a ridge of 
lava, almost a promontory, considering its 
cutlook. The horses bunched here and 
drooped their heads. The rangers were 
about to slip the packs and remove sad- 
dles when Yaqui restrained them. 

He fixed a changeless, gleaming gaze on 
the slow descent; but did not seem to look 
afar. 

Suddenly he uttered his strange cry— 
the one Gale considered involuntary, or 
else significant of some tribal trait or feel- 
ing. It was incomprehensible, but no one 
could have doubted its potency. Yaqui 
pointed down the lava slope, pointed with 
finger and arm and neck and head—his 
whole body was instinct with direction. 
His whole being seemed to have been ani- 
mated and then frozen. His posture could 
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not have been misunderstood, yet his ex- 
pression had not altered. Gale had never 
seen the Indian’s face change its hard, 
red-bronze calm. It was the color and the 
flintiness and the character of the lava at 
his feet. 

“Shore he sees somethin’,” 
“But my eyes are no good.” 

“TI reckon I ain’t sure of mine,” replied 
Jim. “I’m bothered by a dim movin’ streak 
down there.” 

Thorne gazed eagerly down as he stood 
beside Mercedes, who sat motionless fac- 
ing the slope. Gale looked and looked till 
he hurt his eyes. Then he took his glass 
out of its case on Sol’s saddle. 

There appeared to be nothing upon the 
lava but the innumerable dots of choya 
shining in the sun. Gale swept his glass 
slowly forward and back. Then into a 
nearer field of vision crept a long white- 
and-black line of horses and men. With- 
out a word he handed the glass to Ladd. 
The ranger used it, muttering to himself. 

“They’re on the lava fifteen miles down 
in an air line,” he said, presently. “Jim, 
shore they’re twice that an’ more accord- 
in’ to the trail.” 

Jim had his look and replied: “I reckon 
we’re a day an’ a night in the lead.” 

“Is it Rojas?” burst out Thorne, with 
set jaw. 

“Yes, Thorne. It’s Rojas and a dozen 
men or more,” replied Gale, and he looked 
up at Mercedes. 

She was transformed. She might have 
been a medieval princess embodying all 
the Spanish power and passion of that 
time, breathing revenge, hate, unquench- 
able spirit of fire. If her beauty had been 
wonderful in her helpless and appealing 
moments, now, when she looked back 
white-faced and flame-eyed, it was tran- 
scendant. 

Gale drew a long, deep breath. The 
mood which had presaged pursuit, strife, 
blood on this somber desert, returned to 
him tenfold. He saw Thorne’s face 
corded by black veins, and his teeth ex- 
posed like those of a snarling wolf. These 
rangers, who had coolly risked death many 
times, and had dealt it often, were white 
as no fear or pain could have made them. 
Then, on the moment, Yaqui raised his 
hand, not clenched or doubled tight, but 


said Ladd. 
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_ curled rigid like an eagle’s claw; and he 
shook it in a strange, slow gesture which 
was menacing and terrible. 

It was the woman that called to the 
depths of these men. And their passion 
to kill and to save was surpassed only by 
the wild hate which was yet love, the un- 
fathomable emotion of a peon slave. Gale 
marveled at it, while he felt his whole be- 
ing cold and tense, as he turned once more 
to follow in the tracks of his leaders. The 
fight predicted by Belding was at hand. 
What a fight that must be! Rojas was 
traveling light and fast. He was gaining. 
He had bought his men with gold, with 
extravagant promises, perhaps with offers 
of the body and blood of an aristocrat 
hateful to their kind. Lastly, there was 
the wild, desolate environment, a tortured 
wilderness of jagged lava and poisoned 
choya, a lonely, fierce, and repellent world, 
a red stage most somberly and fittingly 
colored for a supreme struggle between 
men. 

Yaqui looked back no more. Mercedes 
looked back no more. But the others 
looked, and the time came when Gale saw 
the creeping line of pursuers with naked 
eyes. 

A level line above marked the rim of the 
plateau. Sand began to show in the little 
lava pits. On and upward toiled the cav- 
alcade, still very slowly advancing. At 
last Yaqui reached the rim. He stood 
with his hand on Blanco Diablo; and both 
were silhouetted against the sky. That 
was the outlook for a Yaqui. And his 
great horse, dazzlingly white in the sun- 
light, with head wildly and proudly erect, 
mane and tail flying in the wind, made 
a magnificent picture. The others toiled 
on and upward, and at last Gale led 
Blanco Sol over the rim. Then all looked 
down the red slope. 

3ut shadows were gathering there and 
no moving line could be seen. 

Yaqui mounted and wheeled Diablo 
away. The others followed. Gale saw 
that the plateau was no more than a vast 
field of low, ragged circles, levels, mounds, 
cones, and whirls of lava. The lava was 
of a darker red than that down upon the 
slope, and it was harder than flint. In 
places fine sand and cinders covered the 
Strange varieties of cactus 
vied with the omnipresent choya. Yaqui, 


uneven floor. 
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however, found ground that his horse cov- 
ered at a swift walk. 

But there was only an hour, perhaps, of 
this comparatively easy going. Then the 
Yaqui led them into a zone of craters. 
The top of the earth seemed to have been 
blown out in holes from a few rods in 
width to large craters, some shallow, others 
deep, and all red as fire. Yaqui circled 
close to abysses which yawned sheer from 
a level surface, and he appeared always to 
be turning upon his course to avoid them. 

The plateau had now a considerable dip 
to the west. Gale marked the slow heave 
and ripple of the ocean of lava to the 
south, where high, rounded peaks marked 
the center of this volcanic region. The 
tineven nature of the slope westward pre- 
vented any extended view, until suddenly 
the fugitives emerged from a rugged 
break to come upon a sublime and awe- 
inspiring spectacle. 

They were upon a high point of the 
western slope of the plateau. It was a 
slope, but so many leagues long in its de- 
scent that only from a great height could 
any slant have been perceptible. Yaqui 
and his white horse stood upon the brink 
of a crater miles in circumference, a thou- 
sand feet deep, with its red walls patched 
in frost-colored spots by the silvery choya. 
The giant tracery of lava streams waved 
down the slope to disappear in undulating 
sand dunes. And these bordered a seem- 
ingly endless arm of blue sea. This was 
the Gulf of California. Beyond the Gulf 
rose dim, bold mountains, and above them 
hung the setting sun, dusky red, flooding 
all that barren empire with a sinister light. 

It was strange to Gale then, and perhaps 
to the others, to see their guide lead Diablo 
into a smooth and well-worn trail along 
the rim of the awful crater. Gale looked 
down into that red chasm. It resembled 
an inferno. The dark cliffs upon the op- 
posite side were veiled in blue haze that 
seemed like smoke. Here Yaqui was at 
home. He moved and looked about him 
as a man coming at last into his own. 
Gale saw him stop and gaze out over that 
red-ribbed void to the Gulf. 

Gale divined that somewhere along this 
crater of hell the Yaqui would make his 
final stand; and one look into his strange, 
inscrutable eyes made imagination picture 
a fitting doom for the pursuing Rojas. 


(To be continued) 
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This issue being the last one of 
this year in which we_ publish 
Sporting and Vacation Places in- 
formation, we are giving data on 
the best shooting and tshing lo- 
calities in the Southern States, 
for the benefit of sportsmen who 
go South for the winter fishing 
and shooting as well as some of 


the best hunting places in New 
England und the Middle At- 
lantic States. This department 


will be closed in the magazine un- 
til next April, when we will pub- 
lish the best trout-fishing locali 
ties. Our information files, how 
ever, are always open for the ben- 
efit of our readers, and we are 
always glad to answer letters of 
inquiry and help our readers to 
plan a successful trip. Our files 


cover all the United States and 
Canada, and all classes of game 
and fish. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 

Springfield, Penobscot County, 
Maine, reached by Maine Central 
Ry. Accommodations at Bay View 
Camps, Joseph M. Patten, proprie- 
tor, for $10.50 a week. — eer, 
partridge and ducks. Guides, $3 
a day. 

Rangeley, Franklin County 
Maine, reached by Maine Central 
Ry. Accommodations at York 
Camps, J. Lewis York, proprietor, 
for $2.50 a day. Deer, partridge, 
small game. Also trout and 
salmon. Guides, $2 a day. 

Masardis, Aroostook County, 
Maine, reached by Bangor & 
Maine Ry. Accommodations at 
Billy Soule’s for $2 a day. Deer, 
fox, bear and partridge. Guides, 
$2.50 a day. 

Round “Mountain, Franklin 
County, Maine, reached by Boston 
& Maine Ry. Accommodations at 
Round Mountain Lake a. 
Dion O. Blackwell, proprietor, tor 
$10 to $16 a week. Jeer, bear, 
fox, partridge. 

Sourdnahunk Lake, Aroostook 
County, Maine, reached by Bangor 
& Aroostook Ry. to Norcross, 
boat to Sourdnahunk Stream, then 
by wagon accommodations at 
The Antlers, Charles Daisey, pro- 
prietor, for $2 a day. uides, 


$3 a day. Deer and small game. 

Kidney Pond, Piscataquis Coun- 
ty, Maine, reached by Bangor & 
Aroostook Ry. to Norcross, then 
by launch or canoe. Accommoda- 
tions at Hunt’s Camps, I. O. 
Hunt, proprietor, for $2 a day. 
Guides charge $3 a day. Deer, 
scar and small game. 

Lake Parlin, Somerset County, 
Ma-.ne, reached by Maine Central 
Ky. Accommodations at Lake Par- 
lin Camps, H. P. McKenney, pro- 
prietor, for $2.50 a day, $17.50 a 
week. Guides, $2.50 a day. Deer, 
ducks, partridge. 

Jackman, Somerset County, 
Maine, reached by Bangor & 
Aroostook Ry. Accommodations 
at Arbo’s Hay Lake Camp, E. O. 
Arbo, proprietor, for $10 a week. 
Guides, $3 a day. Deer and par- 


tridge. 
Norcross, Penobscot County, 
Maine, reached by Bangor & 


Aroostook Ry. Accommodations at 
Buckhorn Camps, Bert Haynes 
and Sons, proprietors, for $1.50 
a day. Guides, $3 a day. Deer, 
bear, foxes, duck and partridge. 

Patten, Aroostook County, 
Maine, reached by Bangor & 
Aroostook Ry. Accommodations 
at McDonald’s Camps, Chas. E. 
McDonald, proprietor, for $1.50 a 
day. Guides, $3 a day. Deer, 
bear and small game. 

Green Lake, ancock County, 
Maine, reached by Maine Central 

y- Accommodations at Green 
Lake Hotel, Andre Leyneek, pro- 
prietor, for $15 a week. Guides, 
$3 a day. Deer, partridge and 
small game. 

Mackamp, Somerset County, 
Maine, reached by Bangor & 
Maine, Maine Central, and Bangor 
and Aroostook Rys. Accommoda- 
tions at Trout Brook Camps, Rob- 
ert Walker, proprietor, for $10 a 
week. Guides $2.50 a day. Deer 
and partridge. 

Errol, Coos County, New Hamp- 
shire, reached by Boston & Maine 


Ry.. Party camped out. Had as 

guide, F. Perley Flint. Deer, par- 

tridge, also good fishing. 
Warner, Merrimack County, 


New Hampshire, reached by Bos- 
ton & Maine Ry. Accommoda- 


Bit 
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tions at farmhouse of Mr. White 
for $7 a week. Deer and par- 
tridge. 


Connecticut Lake, Coos County, 
New Hampshire, reached by 
Maine Central Ry. For informa- 
tion on camps write to W. M. 
Buck, Canaan House, 
Vermont. He has guides 
camps in the best sections. 
hunting. 

Bridgewater, Windsor County, 
Vermont, reached by the Central 


Canaan, 
and 
Deer 


Vermont or Rutland Ry. Accom 

modations at Tanner’s. Deer, 

bear, rabbits, partridge, ducks. 
Beecher Falls, Essex County, 


Vermont, reached by New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Ry. to 
Falyan, New Hampshire, and 
Maine Central from there to 
Beecher Falls. Accommodations 
at Mettalak Lodge, W. M. Buck, 
proprietor, for $40 a week. Deer 
and partridge. 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 
Griffin, Hamilton County, New 
York, reached by the New York 
Central Ry. Accommodations at 
house of Olie De Munn for $15 a 
week, De Munn is guide, char- 
ging $3.50 a day. Deer and bear. 
arty reports good success. 


inerva, ssex County, New 
York, reached by Delaware & 
Hudson Ry. Party camped out. 


Floyd Hammond, of Igerna, N. Y., 
guides for $3 a day. Deer, bear, 
rabbits, partridges and other small 
game. 


Long Lake West, Hamilton 
County, New York, reached by 
New York Central Ry. Accommo- 


dations at Deerland Lodge, A. D. 
Brown, proprietor, for $2 a day. 
Deer hunting. 

Raquette Lake, Hamilton Coun- 
ty, New York, reached by New 
York Central Ry. Accommoda- 
tions at the Antlers, Chas. Ben- 
nett, proprietor, for $4 a day. 
Deer and small game. 

Wanakena, St. Lawrence Coun- 


ty, New York, reached by New 
York Central Ry. Accommoda- 
tions at Dobson’s, Bert Dobson, 


proprietor, for $1.50 a day. 
small game and_ ducks. 
Rio, Orange County, New York, 


Deer, 
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reached by Erie Ry. to Port 
Jervis. Accommodations at camp 
of F. Muller for $7 a week. Deer 
and grouse. 

Onchiota, Franklin County, 


New York, reached by New York 


Central R Accommodations at 
house of Witliam Skiff for $7 
week. Deer, also partridge and 
some bear. 

Canton, Bradford County, Penn- 
sylvania, reached by Northern 
entral Ry. Deer, bear, coons, 
foxes, wild cats and small game 
along the line of the railroad 


through Bradford, Sullivan and 
Tioga Counties. Franklin Baxter 
of Canton, recommended as good 
guide, charges $3 a day. 
SOUTHERN STATES 
Coden, Mobile County, Ala., 


reached by the Bay Shore Ry. 
from Mobile. Accommodations at 


Rolston Hotel, John Rolston, pro- 
prietor, for $2 a day, $12.50 a 
week. Guide, $5 a day with mo 
tor boat. Sea bass, sea trout, red- 
fish, black drum, sheepshead, tar 
pon. Good duck shooting. 


Long Key, Monroe County, Fila., 
reached by the Atlantic Coast 
Line. Accommodations at Long 
Key Fishing Camp, Mr. Schutt, 
manager, for $4 to $5 a day. 
(Bungalow for two.) Guides $8 
a day, including boat. Tarpon. 
amberjack, barracouta, grouper, 
kingfish, Spanish mackerel. Best 
season Dec. 15th to April 15th. 

Palatka, Putnam County, Fia., 
reached by the Atlantic Coast 
Line. Accommodations at Putnam 


House, W. T. Ledbetter, proprie 
tor, for $3 a day. Guides $3 a 
day, with boat. Good large-mouth 
bass fishing. 

Salerno, Palm Beach County, 
Fila., reached by the Florida East 
Coast Ry. Accommodations at 


private cottages or hotel kept by 


B. W. Mulford. Salt-water fish 
and large-mouth bass, quail, wild 
turkey, wild hogs, bobcats, red 


deer, black bear. 

Camp Walton, Santa Rosa Coun 
ty, Fla., reached by the Louisville 
& Nashville Ry. to Pensacola, then 
by steamer to Camp Walton. Ac 
commodations at Gulf View, The 
odore Staff, proprietor, for $10 a 
week. Guides $2 a day. Large 
mouth bass, sea trout, redfish, 
bluefish, quail, deer, turkey, ducks. 

Pensacola, Escambia Cc yunty 
Fla., reached by the Nashville Ry. 
Accommodations at San Carlos 
Hotel, in Pensacola, for $1.50 a 
day. Boats necessary. Sheeps- 
head, redfish, trout in Pensacola 
and Escambia_ bays. 

Clermont, . Lake Fla., 
reached by” the Atlantic Coast 
Line. Accommodations at house 
of A. L. Cashwell for $7 a week. 
Guides $2 a day. Black bass, 
pickerel, also quail, deer, turkeys. 

Boca Grande, Lee County, Fia. 
reached by the Charlotte Harbor 
& Northern Ry. from Arcadia. 
Accommodations at Boca Grande 
Hotel, F. Abbott, proprietor, 
for $18 a week. Guides $2 a day. 
Mackerel, trout, redfish, tarpon 
fishing in Charlotte Harbor, Boca 
Grande Pass. 

Fort Myers, Lee County, Fila., 
reached by Atlantic Coast Ry. 
Accommodations at $2.50 a day, 
$16 a week. Guides $6 a day, 


County, 


.Crescent Route, 


Field and Stream 


including boat. Tarpon, jewfish, 
kingfish, channel bass, rovellia, 
jackfish, trout, Spanish mackerel, 
— many smaller fish. Deer, tur- 
key. 

Ocala, Marion County, Fila., 
reached by the Seaboard Air 
Line. Accommodations at Harring- 


ton Hall, R. T. 
tor, for $2 a day. 
ing reported good. 

Myrtle Grove, Plaquemine Coun 
ty, La., reached by the New Or- 
leans, Southern and Grand Isle Ry. 
Accommodations at house of L. J. 
Magner, for $2 a day. Guides $4 
a day. Duck shooting and salt- 
water fishing in the bays. 

Doulluts, Plaquemine County, 
La., reached by the New Orleans, 
Southern and Grand Isle Ry. 
Accommodations at Hingle’s, John 
Hingle, proprietor. Sheepshead 
redfish, speckled trout, drum, 
croakers. 

Cumberland Falls, Pulaski Coun- 
ty, Ky., reached by ueen and 
Bass fishing in 


Adams, proprie 


Black bass fish 


Cumberland River. , 

Tillery, Halifax County, N. C., 
reached by the Atlantic Coast Ry. 
Accommodations at Pine Top 
Lodge, C. and L. P. Blow. pro 
prietors, for $2 a day. Guide $2 
a day. Quail shooting reported 
good. 

_Waynesville, Haywood County, 

C., reached by the Southern 
Ry. Dr, J. F. Able, Waynesville, 
N. C., is good guide, having pack 
of bear dogs. Bear and pec. 
Four black bears shot on one trip, 
three on another. 

Waterlily P. O., Currituck 
Sound, Currituck County, N. 
Ducks, geese, November, Decem 
ber, January. English snipe, yel 
lowlegs, plover, Sept. 1st to Dec. 
16th. Very fine shooting reported. 

Ocracoke, Hyde County, N. C. 
reached by the Norfolk and 
Southern Ry. Accommodations at 
Beacon Island, W. D. Gaskill, 
proprietor, for $10 a day; this in- 
cludes guides. Geese, brant, 


ducks. 
Bluff, 


Pine Monroe County, 
reached 


My Sins by the Seaboard 
Air Line. Accommodations at 
E. G. Gay’s house. Wild turkey, 
auail, ducks, geese, deer and wild 
hogs. 

Oriental, Pamlico Sound, N. C., 
reached by the Norfolk and 
Southern Ry. Accommodations at 
Neuse River Inn, S. W. Everitt, 
proprietor, for $6 to $9 a 
Guides $2 a day, $3 for 
Quail, woodcock, ducks, 
turkeys. 

Georgetown, Georgetown Coun 
ty, S. C., reached by the Atlantic 
Coast Line or Clyde Line steam- 
ers. Accommodations at planta- 
tion of Frank E. Johnston for $5 
a day. Guides $2 a day. Bass 
fishing. Snipe, woodcock, turkey, 
deer, ducks, geese, quail. Good 
shooting reported 

Georgetown, Georgetown Coun 
ty, S. C., reached by the Atlantic 
Coast Line or Clyde Line steam 
ers. Accommodations at Dale’s, 
A. Dale, proprietor. Horses, boats, 
dogs, guides at hand. Separate 
quarters. Deer, turkey, quail, 
snipe, duck shooting. 

Charleston, Charleston County, 

C., reached by the Atlantic 
Coast Line. Accommodations at 


week. 
launch, 
geese. 


Charleston Hotel, for $3 a day and 
up- Captains Swanson, Fairchild, 
Boles said to be good guides. 
Drum, channel bass, weakfish, 
bluefish, in the bays and _ in- 
lets. 

Harpers Ferry, Jefferson Coun- 
ty, W. Va., reached by the Balti 
more and Ohio Ry. Accommoda- 
tions at Hilltop House, T, S. Lov- 
ett, proprietor, for $2 a day, $10 
a week. Black bass and perch in 
Potomac and Shenendoah riv- 


ers. 

Petersburg, Grant County, W. 
Va., reached by the Baltimore and 
Ohio Ry. Accommodations at ho 
tel for $1 a day. Also good camp 
ing locality. Hugh Rogers said to 
be good guide, charging $2.50 a 
day, including boat. Black bass in 
South Branch of the Potomac 
River. 

McComb, Pike County, Miss., 
reached by the Illinois Central 
Ry. Accommodations at Dixie 
Camp, J. A. Jacola, proprietor, for 
$14 to $17.50 a week. Quail 
shooting, black bass and salt-water 
fishing in the Gulf. 

WESTERN STATES 

Port O’Connor, Texas, reached 
by the Brownsville and Texas Ry. 
Accommodations at La Salle Ho 
tel, Joe Matthews, proprietor, for 
$16 a week. Guides and launch $7 


a day. Tarpon, mackerel, sea 
trout, other salt-water fish, also 
ducks. 


Rockport, Aransas County, Tex., 


reached by the San Antonio and 
Aransas Pass Ry. Accommoda- 
tions at house of Andrew Soren 
son, for $5 a day, $35 a week. 
Guides included in daily charge. 
Ducks and geese, tarpon in Aran 
sas Bay. 


Bayside, Refugio County, Tex., 
reached by the San Antonio and 
Aransas Pass Ry. Accommoda 
tions at Bayside Hotel, Jack 
Brightman, proprietor, for $1.50 a 
day, $8 a week. Ducks, geese. 
Deer hunting. Bass fishing in 
Aransas River and Copan Bay. 

Glorietta, San Miguel County, 
New Mexico, reached by the 
Santa Fé Ry. Accommodations at 
Valley Ranch, J. F, Miller, pro 
prietor, for $9 a week. Guides $1 
a day, horses $5 a week. Quail, 
turkey, mountain lions, deer, bear. 

Las Vegas, San Miguel County, 
New Mexico, reached by the Main 
Line Santa Fé Ry. Accommoda 
tions at Camp Montezuma for $2 
to $5 a day. Native and rainbow 
trout. Deer, wild turkey. 

Redlands, San Bernardino Coun 
ty, Cal., reached by the Southern 
Pacific Ry. Accommodations at 
Pine Knot Lodge for $3 a day, 
$20 a week. Lake and _ brook 
trout, ducks, deer. 

Lone Pine, Inyo County, Cal., 
reached by the Southern Pacific 
Ry. or over the Bug Hunter trail. 
Accommodations at Bug Hunter 
Camp for $2.50 a day. Trout fish- 
ing in about ten lakes. Small 
game, deer and mountain lions. 

Indian Falls, Plumes County, 
Cal., reached by the Western Pa 
cific Ry. to Keddie and stage from 
there. Accommodations at Far 
rar’s, . Farrar, proprietor, for 
$2 a day, "$12, 50 a week. Rain- 
bow trout, deer, bear, grouse, 
quail, doves. 
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SAND CAMPS 
By Herbert K. Savage 


Wind and blowing sand and the 
quivering heat of the open 
beaches! How many of you have 
ever experienced these discomforts 
while on a camping trip after 
snipe in September, or after chan 
nel bass, striped bass or bluefish 
in September and the first part of 
October? 

If your camping has been con 
fined to the woods where it is 
possible to find a cool spot in the 
shade of a tree, and where there 
are no sand fleas, green-head flies. 
such as inhabit the beaches and 
sand dunes, or hungry salt-marsh 
mosquitoes, which seem to grow 


to an unusual size, you cannot 
realize what it is to sleep, eat and 
live surrounded and sometimes 


partly covered by drifting sand. 

With all its discomforts, how- 
ever, camping on the beach has a 
fascination for one who really en- 
joys the great outdoors. The 
pounding of the surf at night, 
which lulls you to sleep; the cool 
gray of the early morning, with 
the snipe just beginning to trade 
up and down the beach just above 
surf line, and maybe a half-seen 
schooner sliding by about a mile 
off shore; the sunrise over the 
open ocean; the fine view of the 
sunset, which throws a pink tinge 
of color over all the beach and 
sea, and at night, when fishing in 
the surf, the phosphorus in the 
waves and on the sand at your 
feet, and the ghostlv shapes of 
the sand dunes and_ wreckage 
faintly outlined in the light of the 
distant stars, exert a subtle influ 











ence, and even though the skeet- 
ers and flies may have moved you 
solemnly to take oath of “Never 
again!”’ when the next year comes 
it will find you once more camp- 
ing on the open beach. 

There are ways and means of 
taking the edge off much of the 
discomfort encountered on such a 
camp, ways learned through sad 
experience and hints from others. 
Having been through the mill a 
number of times in the last few 
years, we have learned to make a 
pretty comfortable trip out of 
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TENT 


PITCHED INSIDE HATCH COAM- 
ING OF WRECKED SCHOONER 


what would ordinarily be penal 
servitude, 

The first great DON’T is not 
to lay anything down on the 
sand, no matter what it may be; 
it either gets sanded over in a 
few seconds or collects so much 
sand as to become useless. When 
building your blind, stand your 
gun up as nearly straight as pos- 
sible, and never lay it down flat 
even on a log, as even a little 
sand in the barrel is dangerous, 





HUNTING AND WOODCRAFT 


and the working of the safety and 
triggers is not improved by gritty 
particles, 

If you do not own a sand spike 
for your rod, be sure that the 
butt is firmly sunk into the sand; 
I have seen several fellows’ after- 
noons spoiled by their rods fall 
ing over, and the reels becoming 
jammed full of sand, due to in 
sufficient care in placing the rod 
upright. The same _ precautions 
should be taken with your pots 
and pans, axes, knives, shells, etc. 

For cooking, a cook-iog fire is 
the best, two thick timbers placed 
about eight inches apart, and the 
cooking fire built between. On 
these logs and over the fire may 
be placed the frying-pan, coffee- 
pot, cooking-pot or whatever the 
utensil may be, and unless the 
cook or his helper be careless no 
sand will find its way into the 
food. On a windy day, a wind 
break should be built to protect 
both the cook and the fire from 
the blowing sand; an old trunk 
cover, a bathing-house door, or 
several boards nailed together and 
firmly set up edgeways in the 
sand, and supported by strong 
stakes; then the wind may blow 
and no harm will be done either 
to the food or the temper of the 
cook, 

For a table, if several boxes 
are not handy on which to rest 
boards, then get to work and make 
a table and chairs, such as may 
be seen in the accompanying pho- 
tograph taken on a duck-shooting 
trip down Barnegat Bay several 
years ago. It will be some job to 
nail the table-top securely to the 
legs, and this should be done only 
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after the legs are firmly pounded 
into the sand. Above all be sure 


to get the table-top level. It is a 
wise rule to allow no one, with 
the sole exception of the cook, 


near the cooking-fire while grub 
is under way, then if there is 
grit in the bacon, or the eggs and 
flapjacks are liberally coated with 
sand, there is only one man to 
blame and no trouble in picking 
him out. 

From experience, we have found 
the best tent to be one with but 
one pole necessary for its erec 
tion, as on the beach long poles, 
that is, poles over six feet in 
length, are at a premium, and it 
generally takes quite a hunt to 
locate even one of them. Of 
course if you are using a dog 
tent, or low wedge tent, several 
short poles may easily be found, 
but a low tent on the open beach 
is very hot, and as the flies, if 
there are any in the tent, always 
stay up near the top at night, they 
will be too near your face for 
comfort. A tent of any other 
color than white, green or khaki 
preferred, is the proper thing, as 
the flies and skeeters do not seem 
to be as easily attracted by the 
darker colors. Be sure that your 
tent is waterproof, as out on the 
open beach there is no other ws 
tection from rain, and you wil 
lucky if during a week’s trip ae 
do not have a lively thunderstorm, 
or maybe a day’s blow from the 
east, accompanied by driving rain. 
[I spent one night during a north- 
east blow in such a tent, and had 
more than enough of it. When- 
ever I touched the tent wall it 
would start a small waterfall. 

Another thing, do not buy 
tent made of very light mntetel 
for use on the beach, as no matter 
how tight you may draw the stay 
ropes, the tent is bound to sag 
somewhat, due to the stakes 
loosening in the yielding sand. A 
fresh breeze will make the canvas 
flap sharply and slits will probably 
appear in the light material, a 
great opportunity for rain and 
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AN EFFICIENT TABLE 


skeeters to get in some fine work. 
It is not necessary to carry a 
heavy 8 or 10-ounce canvas tent, 
one of light yet strong canvas, 
well waterproofed and reinforced 
is the proper thing. 

A waterproof ground cloth, or a 
light rubber blanket, will be found 
useful, both to keep out the ground 
dampness and keep sand from 
sifting into your sleeping-bags and 
blankets. This can also be sup- 
ported on poles as a roof over 
your fire in rainy weather. 

A folding waterproof canvas 
bucket with a spout, and a tie top 


to keep out flies and mosquitoes 
with suicidal instincts, will be 
found the best for bez ach work, as 


the evaporation will keep the wa 
ter comparatively cool, while if 
it is all kept in a tin bucket you 
will only have lukewarm water to 
drink, 

Paraffiined food bags securely 
tied at the neck will keep out the 
ants and sand fleas, and for your 
butter a small glazed, airtight crock 
is the proper thing. This can be put 
in a bucket of water and the but 
ter kept comparatively hard. 

For your bed use dried seaweed 
thickly spread over the sand, and 
over that the rubber blanket, and 
you will have a regular spring 
mattress. Wild sweetp which 
grow in great abundance along 
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AND BENCHES 


OF BOXES AND BOARDS 


the tops of the sand dunes, also 
make a good bed 
A mosquito bar for the tent 


door is an absolute necessity, and 
the time you spent at home care 
fully fitting this you will be thank- 


ful for later on, when you hear 
the hungry hum of the Jersey 
skeeter around the tent-door. If 


you should have to go across to 
the bay, wear a head-net, or else 
use some good mosquito dope. 
Many of the U. S. Coast Guards 
say that kerosene oil on the hands 
and face will keep them away, but 
I have never tried it. 

For your cooking utensils, 
els, etc., build a rack as in 
picture on this page; with 
at hand there will be no 
sticking to the frying-pan, in 
bottom of the coffee-pot, or 
the dishcloth. You can use 
also to lean your rods against 
you build it strong enough. 

If fishing at night, do not go 
without shoes, as the sand fleas 
are always ready to bite, and will 
do their best to keep you busy 
smashing them. It is well also to 
keep your bait covered over, oth 
erwise they will soon have it sadly 
torn and mutilated. 

Be sure to bury potato peelings. 
and similar refuse, some distance 
from camp, as otherwise it will 
attract flies, and the heat of 
the sun will soon cause it to give 
forth strange odors. 

If, when you go to bed, 
weather looks threatening, 
away under an empty box, 
der the flap of the tent, enough 
wood for cooking several meals. 
Hot tea in the early morning dis 
pels a lot of gloom occasioned by 
bad weather. In case of a heavy 
wind or thunderstorm, it is a wise 
precaution to place heavy sticks 


tow- 
the 
this 
sand 
the 
on 
this 
if 


the 
store 
or un 


of wood around the base of the 
tent, over the loops through which 
the stakes are driven. The yield 
ing sand offers but an insecure 


hold for even a long stake driven 
in nearly full length, and the pull 
ing of the tent soon loosens them. 


With the logs over the loops, and 
sand piled up around the lower 
edge, the tent is pretty securely 
anchored. If your tent has no 
sod cloth, then sew one on; sand 
piled up on this inside will keep 
bugs from crawling in under the 
edge and will also foil the mos 
quitoes. 

Next time you get a chance to 
take a beach camping trip, make 


sure of it, and you will find your- 
self enjoying the experience in 
spite of the inconveniences which 
beset the sand camper. 








STATE GAME LAWS FOR 1915, INCLUDING 
CANADIAN PROVINCIAL LAWS 


(These laws have been checked by the Game Commissioners of the various 


States and have all the recent changes therein. 
takes precedence over the State laws as regards migratory birds. 


Laws have also been checked by the Commissioners 


Alabama 

Wild turkey gobbler, Dec. 1st 
to March 31st; quail, Nov. Ist to 
Feb. 28th; ducks, geese, brant, 
rails, coots, woodcock, mudhens, 
sandpiper, curlew and other shore 
birds, Sept. Ist to March 14th; 
snipe, plover, Nov. Ist to April 
30th; pheasants, Nov. 15th to Dec. 


14th; deer, Nov. 1st to Dec. 31st; 
squirrels, Oct. Ist to Feb. 28th. 


Bag limits: One deer per season; 
2 turkey gobblers, 25 game birds 
of any species per day. Licenses: 
State, resident, $3; county, resi- 
dent, $1; State, non-resident, $15. 


Arizona 
Deer, turkey, Oct. 1st to Dec. 
15th; quail, snipe, rail, Oct. 15th 
to Feb. 1st; geese, ducks and 
brant, Sept. 1st to April Ist; 
doves, whitewings, June Ist to 
Feb. Ist; elk, mountain goat or 
sheep, antelope, female deer and 
fawns, bobwhite quail, grouse and 
heasants, protected. Bag limits: 
wo male deer per season; 25 
quail per day; 25 ducks per day; 
35 doves or whitewings per day; 
3 turkeys per season. License: 
Resident, 50 cents; non-resident, 
big game, $25; non-resident, bird, 
$10; alien, big game, $100; alien, 
bird, $25. 
Arkansas 

Partridge, Nov. 1st to Feb. 
28th; quail, Dec. 1st to Jan. 31st; 
wild turkey, deer, Nov. 10th to 
Jan. 10th; pheasant, protected: 
grouse (prairie chicken), Nov. Ist 
te Nov, 30th (protected in Prairie 
County); county laws on squir- 
rels. Unlawful for non-resident 
to hunt or fish, except may fish 
in Spring River in northern dis- 
trict of Sharp and Fulton counties. 


California 
Have written the Game Commis- 


sioner but have received no reply. 
Colorado 
Deer, elk, antelope, mountain 


sheep, wild turkey, quail, pheasant, 
protected; prairie chicken, moun- 
tain and willow grouse, Aug. 15th 
to Oct. 10th; geese, ducks, brant, 
swan, plover, cranes and other 
wading, marsh and shore birds 
and water-fowls, Sept. Ist to Apr. 
20th; sage chickens, Aug. Ist to 
Sept. Ist; curlew and_ yellowleg 
snipe, Aug. 1st to Apr. 20th; 
doves, Aug. 15th to Aug. 31st. 
Bag limits: Twenty birds of all 
kinds in aggregate per day. Li- 
cense: Non-resident hunting, $10; 
resident hunting and fishing, $1; 
non-resident fishing, $2. 


Connecticut 


Deer may be killed with a shot- 
gun, or captured on land owned 


or leased by owner or lessee, or 
any member of his family, or bona 
fide employee of such owner or les- 
see; squirrels, Oct. 8th to Nov. 
28rd; hares, rabbits, Oct. 8th to 
Dec. 31st; wood-duck, protected; 
geese, brant, ducks, swan, Oct. Ist 
to Jan. 15th; quail, ruffed grouse, 
woodcock, pheasants, Oct. 8th to 
Nov. 23rd; shore birds, sand- 
pipers, plover, snipe, Sept. 1st to 
Dec. 31st; rail, Sept. 12th to Dec. 
3lst. Bag limits: Quail, wood 
cock, partridge, pheasants, grouse, 
5 a day, 36 a year; shore birds, 
snipe, 50 a day; rail, 35 a day. 
License: Resident, $1.25; non- 
resident, $10.25; alien, $15.25. 
Hunter’s license required for trap- 
ping. 
Delaware 


Quail, woodcock, Nov. 15th to 
Dec. 31st; rails, coots, gallinules, 


Sept. 1 to Nov. 30th; reedbird, 
Sept. Ist to Oct. 31st; geese, 
ducks, brant, Nov. 1st to Dec. 
81st; rabbit, Nov. 15th to Dec. 


31st; doves, Aug. Ist to Dec. 31st 
(Kent and Sussex counties only); 
plover, snipe, yellowlegs, Sept. 
Ist to Dec. 15th; band-tailed pig- 
eons, cranes, curlew, swans, and 
small shore birds, protected; skunk, 
mink, otter, Dec, Ist to March 
10th; fox, Oct. 1st to April 30th; 
raccoon, “possum, Oct. Ist to Feb. 
15th; squirrel, Sept. Ist to Oct. 
15th. Bag limits: Fifty railbirds 
in one day; 20 ducks; 12 birds or 
fowl of any other species; 6 squir- 
rels, rabbits, hares a day. License: 
Resident, $1.10; non - resident, 
$10.50. 


Florida 


Deer, Nov. 20th to March 10th; 
ruffed grouse, pheasants, protected 
until Dec, 1, 1915; squirrels, Oct. 
Ist to March Ist; quail, wild tur- 
key, doves, Nov. 20th to March 
10th; ducks, geese, brant, coots, 
Nov. 20th to Feb, 16th; black- 
breasted and golden plover, yel- 
lowlegs, Wilson and jacksnipe, 
Nov. 20th to Feb. Ist. ag limit: 
One deer, 2 wild turkeys; 20 
quail, or 25 birds of any other spe- 
cies in one day; 3 deer, 10 tur- 
keys; 300 of any other game bird 
species in one year. License: 
resident county license, $1; non- 
resident county license, $3; non- 
resident license, $15. 


Georgia 
Quail, doves, partridge, turkey 
gobblers, plover, Nov. 20th to 


March Ist; snipe, Dec. Ist to May 
1st; woodcock, Dec. Ist to Jan. 
1st; male deer, Oct. Ist to 
Dec. Ist; cat or gray squirrels, 
Aug. Ist to Jan. Ist; pheasants, 
grouse, protected; opossum, Oct. 
1st to March lst. Bag limits: 


The Federal Migratory Bird Law 


The Canadian 
of the various Provinces.) 


Three male deer per season; 3 tur 
key gobblers per season; 25 game 
birds per day; 40 snipe or doves 
per day. License: Resident (coun 
ty), $1; (State), $3; non-resident, 


Idaho 


Deer, mountain goat, Sept. Ist 
to Dec. 1st; deer in Bonner, Koo 
tenai, Shoshone, Latah, Nez Perce, 
Clearwater, Idaho counties, Sept. 
20th to Dec. 20th; female elic, 
yearling elk, female or doe deer, 
spotted fawn, yearling deer, moun- 
tain sheep, protected; elk (in 
Fremont, Bonneville, Teton, Bing- 
ham), Sept. Ist to Dec. 3lst; 
moose, antelope, buffalo, beaver, 
protected; Mongolian, Chinese, 
English pheasants, prairie chick 
ens, pinnated grouse, protected; 
quail, Nov. 1st to Dec. Ist; quail 
in Lemhi, Cassia, Twin Falls, 
Oneida, Bear Lake, Bannock, Pow- 
er and Franklin counties, protect- 
ed; partridge, pheasant, grouse, 
Aug. 15th to Dec. Ist; partridge, 
pheasant, grouse, north of Salmon 
River, Sept. 1st to Dec. 1st; ducks, 
eese, snipe, plover, Oct. Ist to 
Jan. 15th; swan, protected; sage 
hen, turtle doves, July 15th to 
Dec. Ist; in Fremont County, 
sage-hen and doves, Aug. 15th ‘to 


Dec. 1st. Bag limit: Quail, 18 a 
day; partridge, pheasant, grouse, 
12 a day; 24 ducks a day, 24 


snipe; 24 plover; 4 geese; 12 sage- 
hens; 24 turtle doves; only 24 
birds of any kind allowed in one 
day. License: Resident, $1; non 
resident, big game, $25; non-resi- 
dent, bird, $5, 


Illinois 
Deer, wild turkey, partridge, 
pheasant, protected until June, 


1923; prairie chickens, Oct. Ist to 
Oct. 15th; ruffed grouse, Hunga- 
rian partridge, quail, capercailzie. 
heath grouse, woodcock, protected 
until 1920; bobwhite quail, Nov. 
llth to Dec. 9th; dove, Aug. 15th 
to Aug. 3lst; squirrel, Aug. Ist 
to Jan. 31st; rail, protected; rab- 
bit, Sept. Ist to Jan. 31st; black 
breasted, golden plover, yellow- 
legs, jacksnipe, Sept. 1st to Dec. 
16th; ducks, geese, brant, Sept. 
1st to Dec, 16th. Bag limits: 12 
quail a day; 3 prairie chickens a 
day; shore birds, ducks, 15 a day; 
geese, brant, 10 a day. License: 
resident, $1; non-resident, $25.50. 


Indiana 


Deer, wild turkey, pheasant, 
Hungarian partridge, prairie chick- 
en, protected; quail, ruffed grouse, 
Nov. 10th to Dec. 20th; geese, 
ducks, brant, Sept. 1st to April 
15th; squirrels, fuiy 1st to Nov. 
1st; uly Ist to Jan. 


woodcock, I 
Ist. Grouse, quail, 


Bag limits: 
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ducks, geese, brant, 15 per day, 
45 per season. License: esident, 
$1; non-resident, $15.50. 
Iowa 
Woodcock, July 10th to Dec. 


31st; prairie chicken, Sept. Ist to 
Nov. 30th; ruffed grouse, quail, 
wild turkey, Nov. Ist to Dec. 15th; 
ducks, geese, brant, plover, rail, 
Sept. 1st to Dec. 15th; squirrels, 
Sept. Ist to Dec. 31st; elk, deer, 


protected; pheasant, Hungarian 
artridge, protected until 1917. 
ag limits: 8 rairie chick- 


ens per day, 16 in_ possession; 
quail, 15 per day, 25 in_posses- 
sion; squirrels, 25 per day. Li- 
cense: Resident, $1; non-resident, 
$10 
Kansas 

Deer, antelope, quail, prairie 
chicken, Hungarian partridge, im 
ported pheasants, protected; fox 
squirrels, Sept. Ist to Jan. Ist 
(other squirrels protected); geese, 
brant, ducks, Sept. Ist to Apr. 
15th; plover, Aug. Ist to Apr. 
80th; snipe, Sept. Ist to Apr. 30th. 


Bag limits: Snipe, 12; plover, 20; 
wild ducks, 20; geese, 6; brant, 6. 
License: Resident, $1; non-resi- 
ent, $15. 
Kentucky 

Wild turkey, Sept. 1st to Feb. 
Ist; quail, partridge, pheasant, 
Nov. 15th to Jan. Ist; pheasant 
(imported), protected; woodcock, 
Nov. 1st to on Ist; geese, wood- 


duck and other ducks, Oct. 1st 
to Jan. 16th; doves, Aug. Ist to 
Feb. Ist; squirrels, June 15th to 
Sept. 15th and Nov. 15th to Feb. 


Ist; rabbits, Nov. 15th to Sept. 
15th. — License: Resident, $1; 
non-resident, $15. License _ se- 


cured from county clerk at county 
seat of each county. 


Louisiana 


Game birds, wild geese, brant, 
ducks, night herons, rails, coots, 
gallinules, snipe, woodcock, sand- 
pipers, tattlers, curlews, plovers, 
wild turkeys, quail, doves, and 
red-winged blackbirds. pen sea- 
son on all game birds, Nov. Ist to 
Feb. 15th, except killdeer and tur- 
key hens, which are protected until 
Dec, 15, 1915. Sate: Only fol 
lowing game birds may be sold, 
and only between Dec. 15th and 
Feb. 15th: Wild geese, brant, 
ducks, coots, rail and snipe. Game 
animals: Squirrels, Oct. 1st to 
Feb. 15th, sale allowed in open 
season. Deer: State divided in 
two zones—Northern Zone, open 
season, Sept. 15th to Jan. 5th. 
Southern Zone, open season 
Oct. Ist to Jan. 20th. Fawns 
protected at all times. No deer 
allowed sold and not to be killed 
between sunset and sunrise, or 
when driven to high land by over- 
flow or high water. Game fish: 
Black bass, yellow bass, crappy, 
perch or sunfish. No closed season 
for rod and line. No line to have 
more than five hooks attached. 
Game fish not allowed to be sold. 
Bag limits: One person, one 
day, amateur or professional, 1 
wild turkey, 25 ducks, coots, sand 
pipers or doves; 15 geese, night 
herons, rails, gallinules, wood- 
cock, upland plover, tattiers, cur- 
lews, plovers, quail and_ red 
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winged blackbirds. Syuirrels, 15; 
deer, 5 in one open season, ne 
more than 2 in one day. Hours 
of hunting restricted to between 
sunrise and _— sunset. License: 
Parish (county) license for actual 
residents end not good out of 
parish, 50 cénts; State license, $3. 
Resident professional hunier’s li- 
cense, $10. Non-residents and 
aliens, $15. Obtainable from par- 
ish tax collectors. 


Maine 


Moose and caribou, protected; 
deer, in Aroostook, Penobscot, 
Washington, Hancock, Piscataquis, 
Somerset, Franklin and Oxtord 
counties, Oct. Ist to Dec, 15th, 
inc.; in Androscoggin, York, Cum- 
berland, Sagadahoc, Lincoln, Wal- 
do, Kennebec and Knox counties, 
the month of November, limit in 
these counties, 1 deer; deer pro- 
tected in towns of Deer Isle, Sto- 
nington and on Mt, Desert Is 
land, Hancock County; on Isle 
au Haut, Knox County; on Cross 
and Scotch islands, Washington 
County; and inétown of Perkins, 
Sagadahoc County; hunting pro- 
hibited in Kineo Point, Moose- 
head Lake, in town of Eden (Bar 
Harbor) and on Prout’s Neck, 
Cumberland County. Beavers pro- 
tected; muskrat, Nov. lst to Apr. 
30th; no closed season on bears, 
bobcats, loupcervier, Canada lynx 
or weasels; open season on_all 
other fur-bearing animals, Nov. 
Ist to Feb. 31st; rabbits, Oct. 1st 
to March 3lst; gray squirrels, 
October (protected in parks and 
villages); $4 bounty on_ bobcats, 
Canada lynx and loupcervier. Par- 
tridge, woodcock, in Oxford, 
Franklin, Somerset, Penobscot, 
Piscataquis, Aroostook, Washing- 
ten, Hancock counties, Sept. 15th 
to Nov. 14th, inc.; in Androscog- 
gin, Cumberland, York, Kennebec, 
Waldo, Knox, Lincoln and Saga- 
dahoc counties, Oct. Ist to Nov. 
0th; ducks, brant, geese, Sept. 1st 
to Dec. 15th; black-breasted and 
golden plover, jacksnipe, greater 
and lesser yellowlegs, Aug. 15th 
to Nov. 30th; rails, coots, galli- 
nules, Sept. Ist to Nov. 30th; 
Hungarian partridge, capercailzie, 
black game, all species of pheas- 
ant (except ruffed grouse or par- 
tridge), curlew, wood-duck and all 
other wild birds (except crows, 
hawks, owls, mudhens, kingfishers, 


loons, herons), protected. Bag lim- 
its: Two deer a year, 5 par- 
tridges, 10 woodcock, 10 snipe, 
5 plover a day. License: Non- 
resident hunting (until deer 
season opens), $5; deer license, 
$15. A $5 license may be re- 


turned and $10 more given for 


a $15 license. 
Maryland 


Partridges or quail, English or 
Mongolian pheasants, pheasant or 
ruffed rouse, rabbit, squirrel, 
wild turkey, woodcock and deer, 
Nov. 10th to Dec. 24th, inclusive; 
ducks, geese, swan or brant, Nov. 
lst to = 31st, inclusive; doves 
(season regulated by county laws) ; 
reed, rail, ortolan, coots and gal- 
linules, Sept. 1st to Nov. 30th, in- 
clusive; plover and snipe, Sept. 1st 
to Dec. 15th, inclusive. 

License fees regulated by county 
laws. 


Massachusetts 

Deer, from sunrise of third 
Monday in November to sunset 
of following Saturday, must be re- 
ported in writing to Commission 
ers; hares and rabbits, Oct. 12th 
to Feb. 28th; gray squirrels, Oct. 
12th to Nov. 12th; ruffed grouse, 
woodcock and quail, Oct. 12th to 
Nov. 12th; quail protected in Es- 
sex County; pheasants, Oct. 12th 
to Nov. 12th, in counties of Barn 
stable, Norfolk, Middlesex, Essex, 
Worcester, Hampden, Berkshire, 
limit 2 in one day, 6 in season; 
plover, snipe and rail, Aug. 15th 
to Nov. 30th; ducks, geese and 
brant, Oct. Ist to Dec. 31st (win- 
ter and summer yellowlegs, golden 
plover and black breasted plover, 
jacksnipe and rail only to be ta- 
ken); Hungarian partridge, pro 
tected. Bag limits: Ruffed grouse, 
3 in one day, 15 per season; quail 
and woodcock, 4 per day, 20 per 
season; deer, 1 per season; squir- 
rels, 5 per day, 15 per season; 15 
black ducks per day. License: 
Residents, $1; non-residents, $10; 
aliens, $15, if owning $500 worth 
of property. 


Michigan 
Caribou, elk and moose, pro- 
tected; deer, Nov. 10th to Nov. 


30th (protected in some counties) ; 
rabbits, Oct. 1st to. March Ist; 
squirrels, protected until 1920; 
quail, pheasants, capercailzie, black 
Sowl, me grouse, wild turkey, 
protected until 1920; prairie chick- 
ens, protected; partridge, wood- 
cock, spruce hen, Oct. Ist to Nov. 
30th; ducks, snipe, plover, shore 
birds, Sept. 1st to Dec. 15th; rails, 
coots, Sept. 16th to Nov. 30th, 
inc.; geese, brant, Sept. Ist to Dec. 


16th. Bag limits: Deer, 1 per sea 
son; partridge, woodcock, spruce 
hens, 6 per day, 50 per year; 
ducks, geese, brant, 25 per day, 
50 in one week; not lawful to 
have more than 15 _ partridge, 


spruce hens, or 25 of other game 
birds in possession at any one 
time, or to take more than 25 in 
one season. Deer license: Resi- 
dent, $1.50; non-resident, $25; 
other hunting, resident, $1; non- 
resident, $10; alien resident, $10. 


Minnesota 


Moose, deer, Nov. 10th to Nov. 
30th; snipe, prairie chicken, Sept. 


7th to Nov 7th; woodcock and 
plover protected until Sept. 7, 
1918; ruffed grouse, partridge, 


quail, pheasant, Oct. 1st to Nov. 
30th; imported pheasants, protect- 


ed; caribou and elk, protected; 
wild ducks, geese, water-fowl, 
Sept. 7th to Nov. 30th. Bag lim- 


its: Deer, 1 per season; 10 birds 
a day, except ducks, of which 15 
may be taken. License: Resi 
dent (small game), $1; resident 
(big game), $1; non-resident 
(small game), $10; non-resident 
(big game), $25. 


Mississippi 


fawns and wild turkey 
protected; deer (bucks), 
bear, Nov. 15th to March Ist; 
quail or partridge, Nov. Ist to 
March Ist; doves, July lst to 
March Ist; geese, swan, ducks, 
rail, coots, plover, wood-ducks, 
Sept. 1st to March Ist. Bag limit: 
Twenty of any one kind of game 


Does, 
hens, 








bird per day; 1 deer per day, or 
5 deer per season. License: Non- 
resident, $10. 

Missouri 


Deer, turkey, Nov. Ist to Dec. 
31st; dove, Aug. Ist to Nov. 10th; 
duck, geese, brant, snipe, plover, 
Sept. 15th to April 30th; prairie 
chicken, pheasant, Mongolian, Chi- 
nese and English, protected; quail, 
woodcock, Nov. 10th to Dec. 31st; 
squirrel (gray, black and fox), 
June Ist to Dec. 31st; fur-bearing 
animals, Nov. Ist to Jan. 31st. Bag 
limit: One deer, 2 turkeys, 10 
quail and 15 additional game birds 
of each and every other family 
for each person in any one calen- 
dar day. No person shall have in 
possession at one time more than 
2 deer, 4 turkey, 15 quail and 25 
additional legal game birds of each 
and every other family. License: 
Resident, $5; non-resident, $25; 
county resident license, $1. 


Montana 
Elk (in Sweetgrass, 
Park, Gallatin, Madison, Teton 
and Flathead counties, and that 
portion of Beaverhead County 
lying east of the Oregon Short 
Line Ry., between Willis post- 
office and the town of Monida, 
and also portions of Powell, Mis- 
soula counties), Oct. Ist to Dec. 
15th; deer, Oct. 1st to Dec. 15th; 
moose, bison, buffalo, caribou, an- 
telope, mountain sheep, ocky 
Mountain goats, beaver, quail, 
Chinese pheasants, Hungarian 
pheasants, turtle doves, as_ weli 
as songbirds, protected; grouse, 
prairie chicken, fool hen, pheas 
ants, partridge, sage hen, in all 
counties except Custer, Dawson, 
Richland, Sheridan, Valley, Phil 
lips, Rosebud, Big Horn, Prairie, 
Fallon, Sept. 15th to Oct. 15th, 
in these excepted counties from 
Sept. Ist to Oct. Ist; ducks, geese, 
brant, Sept. Ist to Dec. 16th. Bag 
limit: Elk, 1 a year; deer, 2 a 
year, any age or sex; grouse, prai- 
rie chicken, fool hen, pheasant, 
partridge, sage hen, 5 a day: 
ducks, 20 a day. License: Resi 
dent, $1; non-resident, large game, 
small game and fish, $25; small 
game, $10; alien, general license, 
$36. 


Nebraska 


Geese, ducks, water-fowl. Sept. 
Ist to April 5th; prairie chickens, 
grouse, sage hens, Sept. Ist to 
Nov. 30th; snipe, Sept. Ist to 
April 30th; doves, plover, July 
15th to Aug. 31st; swan, white 
cranes, protected; squirrels, Oct. 
Ist to Nov. 30th; antelope and 
deer, protected; quail, Nov. 1st to 
Nov. 15th, Bag limits: Twenty- 
five birds, 10 squirrels, 10 geese, 
prairie chicken, grouse, quail and 
25 other game birds, or 50 game 
fish in possession at any one time. 
License: Resident, $1; non-resi- 
cent (hunting and fishing license), 
$10. 


Stillwater, 


Nevada 
antelope, Sept. 15th to 
Oct. 15th; mountain sheep and 
goats, pheasants and partridge, 
protected; ducks, geese, Oct. Ist 
to Jan. 15th; mountain quail and 
grouse, Sept. 15th to Pw 1st; 
sage hen, July 15th to Feb. 15th; 
plover, curlew, snipe, Sept. 15th 
to Dec. 16th; woodcock, Nov. Ist 


Deer, 


State Game Laws for 1915 


to Jan. Ist. Bag limits: Deer, 
antelope, 1 per season; ducks, 20 
a day; sage birds, 10 a day; moun- 
tain quail, valley quail, 20 a day; 
grouse, 6 a day; plover, 5 a day; 
snipe, 15 a day. License: Non- 
or $10; resident, $1; aliens, 
25. 


New Hampshire 


Moose, caribou and elk, pro- 
tected; deer, Coos County, Oct. 
15th to Dec. 16th; deer in Grafton 
and Carroll counties, Nov. Ist to 
Dec. 16th; Sullivan, Cheshire, 
Hillsborough, Belknap, Merrimack, 
Rockingham and Strafford, Dec. 
lst to Dec. 16th; (exceptions) 
hares, rabbits, Oct. 1st to March 
Ist; gray squirrels, protected; 
sable, otter, fisher, mink, marten, 


muskrat, skunk, raccoon, fox, Nov. 
lst to March Ist; quail, ruffed 
grouse, Oct. Ist to Dec. Ist; 
woodcock, Oct. Ist to Dec. Ist; 


black-breasted, golden plover, yel 
lowlegs, Wilson. and _ jacksnipe, 
Aug. 15th to Dec. Ist; ducks, 
geese, brant, Sept. Ist to Dec. 
16th. Bag limits: One deer in 
Rockingham, Strafford, Belknap, 
Merrimack, Hillsborough, Chesh- 
ire, Sullivan counties; 2 deer in 
Coos, Carroll, Grafton counties; 
hares, rabbits, 5 a day; 5 gray 
squirrels; 5 quail a day; 10 ruffed 
grouse a dav; 10 woodcock a day. 
License: Resident, $1; non-resi- 
dent or alien, $15. 


New Jersey 


(bucks over one year 
old), last 38 Wednesdays in 
October and list Wednesday in 
November; quail, rabbit, squirrel, 
male English ring-necked pheasant, 
ruffed grouse, prairie chicken, 
Hungarian partridge, Nov. 10th 
to Dec. 15th; turkey, female Eng- 
lish ring-necked pheasant, pro- 
tected until 1919; reedbird. Sept. 
and Oct.; little brown, sandhill, 
whooping cranes, swans, curlews, 
upland plover and wood ducks, 
protected until 1918; black breast- 
ed plover, golden plover, jack 
snipe, greater and lesser yellow- 
legs, Sept. 1st to Dec. 15th; rails, 
coots, mudhens, gallinules, Sept. 
1st to Nov. 30th; woodcock, Oct. 
10th to Nov. 30th; ducks, geese, 


Deer 


brant, Nov. Ist to Feb. Ist; rac- 
coon, Oct. Ist to Dec. 15th. Bag 
limits: One deer a_ season; 10 


quail a day; 8 English or ring- 
necked pheasants; 3 ungarian 
partridges a day; 10 woodcock; 3 
ruffed grouse; 20 ducks, 19 geese, 
10 brant; 10 rabbits; 30 mud-hens. 
License: Residents, hunting and 
fishing, $1.15; non-residents and 
aliens, hunting and fishing license, 
$10.15. 
New Mexico 

Deer, with horns, north of par- 
allel 35 of north latitude, Oct. 
16th to Nov. 5th; south of said 
parallel, Oct. 25th to Nov. 25th; 
tasseleared gray squirrels, June 
Ist to Nov. 30th; grouse, Sept. 
16th to Nov. 25th; wild turkey 
(classed as bog game), north of 
35th parallel of north latitude. 
Nov. lst to Dec. 31st; south of 
said parallel, Oct. 25th to Nov. 
25th; native or crested Messina, 


California or helmet quail, Oct. 
25th to Dec. 31st; doves, Aug. 
16th to Sept. 30th. Bag limit: 


One deer a year; 5 grouse a day; 
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3 wild turkey in possession in 
one day; native, crested, Messina, 
California, helmet quail, 20 in 
possession in one day; doves, 20 a 
day. License: Resident, big 
game, bird and fish, $2; non-resi- 
dent, big game, bird and fish, $30; 
resident-alien, big game, bird fish, 
$30; non-resident alien, $55; non- 
resident, bird, $10; resident, big 
game, $1; resident, bird, $1; non 
resident, big game and bird, $25; 
non-resident alien, big game and 
bird, $50. 


New York 


Beaver, protected; deer 
horns not less than 3 inches in 
length) may be taken in wholly 
enclosed deer parks and in coun 
ties of Clinton, Essex, Franklin, 
Fulton, Hamilton, Herkimer, Jef 
ferson, Lewis, Oneida, Oswego, 
Saratoga, St. Lawrence, Warren 
and Washington, except in all 
that portion of Oneida, Lewis, 
Jefferson counties lying westerly 
of the Utica and Black River Ry., 
from Utica to Ogdensburg, Oct. 
Ist to Nov. 15th. In Ulster 
County and in the towns of Nev 
ersink, Cochecton, Tusten, High- 
land, Lumberland, Forestburg and 
Bethel and all that section of the 
towns of Mamakating and Thomp 
son lying south of the Newburgh 
and Cochecton turnpike in Sullivan 
County, and the town of Deer 
Park in Orange County, Nov. Ist 
to Nov. 15th. Female deer, fawns, 
elk, moose, caribou, antelope, pro- 
tected; sable, marten, mink, musk- 
rat, Nov. 10th to Apr. 20th; hares 
and rabbits, Oct. 1st to Jan. 31st; 
(Long Island, Nov. list to Dec. 
3lst); raccoon, Oct. Ist to Apr. 
20th; skunk, Nov. 20th to Feb. 
10th; squirrels, black, gray, fox, 
Oct. Ist to Nov. 15th; duck, goose, 
brant, > 16th to Jan. 10th; 
(Long Island, Oct. Ist to Jan. 
10th;) grouse, partridge, Oct. 1st 
to Nov. 30th; (Long Island, Nov. 
Ist to Dec. 31st;) Hungarian or 
European partridge, _ protected; 
Hungarian, dark-necked, English, 
Mongolian, Chinese pheasants, last 
2 Thursdays in October, first 2 
Thursdays in November (Long Is 
land, Nov. Ist to Dec. 31); quail, 
rotected until 1918 (except on 
ong Island, Nov. 1st to Dec. 
31st); woodcock, Oct. 1st to Nov. 
15th (Long Island, Oct. 15th to 
Nov. 30th); black-breasted, golden 
plover, yellowlegs, Wilson, jack- 
snipe, Sept. 16th to Dec. Ist 
(Long Island, Aug. 15th to Dec. 
Ist); rails, gallinules, coots, mud- 
hens, Sept. 16th to Dec. 31st. Bag 
limits: Two deer; hares, rabbits, 
6 a day; squirrels, 5 a day; ducks, 
geese, brant, 25 in aggregate in 
one day, 40 for two or more peo- 
ple in same boat, blind, or hbat- 
tery; 4 grouse or partridge in one 
day; 3 male pheasants in one day; 
Long Island, 6 male pheasants in 
one day; quail, 10 in one day; 
woodcock, 4 in one day, 20 during 
the season; rail, gallinules, coots, 
mudhens, 15 of all kinds in one 


(with 


day. License: Resident, $1.10; 

non-resident alien, $20.50; non- 
resident citizen, $10.50. 
North Carolina 

Seasons governed by local laws. 

Turkey and quail, ov. ist to 


March Ist; woodcock, Nov. Ist to 
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golden 
Ist to 
brant, 


lst; black-breasted, 
plover, yellowlegs, S:pt. 
Dec. 16th; ducks, geese, 
Nov. Ist to Feb. Ist. 


North Dakota 


Cranes, protected until 1918 
ducks, geese, brant, Sept. 7th 
to Dec. 1st; upland plover, golden 
plover, snipe, grouse, woodcock, 
prairie chicken, Sept. 7th to Nov. 
Ist; deer, protected until 1920; 
antelope, protected until 1920; 
quail, doves, partridge, pheasants, 
protected. Bag limits: Grouse, 
prairie chickens, cranes, 10 a day; 
geese, brant, ducks, snipe, plover, 
woodcock, 15 a day. License, resi- 
dent, $1; non-resident, $25. 


Ohio 


partridge, Hungarian 
partridge, quail, pheasants, ruffed 
grouse, protected until 1917; then 
Nov. 15th to Dec. 4th; woodcock, 
Oct. Ist to Nov. 30th; rail, coots 
mudhens, Sept. Ist to Nov. 30th; 
ducks, geese, brant or other water 
fowl, plover, Wilson or jacksnipe, 
greater or lesser yellowlegs, Sept. 
Ist to Dec. 15th; Carolina dove, 
protected until 1917, then Sept. 
ist to Oct. 20th; rabbits, Nov. 1st 
to Jan. Ist; ragcoon, Nov. 1st to 
March Ist; squirrels, Sept. 15th 
to Oct. 20th; fox, Oct. 2nd to 
Jan. 9th. Bag limits: Woodcock, 
rails, plover, snipe, geese, shore 
birds, 12 per day; ducks, 25 per 
day; squirrels, 5 per day. Li- 
cense: Resident, $1.25; non-resi- 


dent, $15. 

Oklahoma 
Ist to Dec. 
15th to 
30th to 
Sept. 


Jan. 


Virginia 


wild 
Jan. Ist; 
Jan. Ist; 
15th to 


Deer, Nov. 
turkey, Nov. 
uail, Nov. 
ducks, geese, brant, 


Ist; 


Feb. Ist; snipe, black-breasted and 
golden plover, Sept. 1st to Dec. 
16th; pheasant, prairie chicken 


curlew, wood-duck, mourning dove, 
cranes, pelicans, herons and gulls, 
protected; deer, bear, wild turkey 
in Comanche, Caddo. Kiowa, Ma- 
ie and Blaine counties protected. 


icense: Resident, $1.25; non 
resident, $15. Bag limits: One 
deer with horns; 1 wild turkey: 


10 quail in a day, 100 in season; 
plover, ducks, geese. brant snipe, 
10 a day, 100 a season. 


Oregon 

Divided into two districts. Dis- 
trict No. 1, comprising all counties 
west of the Cascade Mountains: 
Buck deer, Aug. 15th to Oct. 31st; 
silver gray squirrel, Oct. Ist to 
Oct. 31st; ducks and geese—Fed 
eral law now in force—Oct. Ist 
to Jan. 15th; rails and coots, Oct. 
lst to Jan. 15th; shore birds, 
black-breasted cal golden plover, 
Wilson and jacksnipe, woodcock 
and greater and lesser yellowlegs 
—Federal law now in force—Oct. 
Ist to Dec. 15th; male Chinese 
pheasants, quail and grouse, Oct. 
Ist to Oct. 31st, except that there 
is no open season on_ Chinese 
pheasants in Jackson, Josephine, 
Coos and Curry counties; quail, 
protected; doves, Sept. Ist to Oct. 
31st. 

District No. 2, comprising all 
counties east of the Cascade Moun 
tains: Buck deer, Aug. 15th to 
Oct. 31st; gray squirrel, Oct. Ist 
to Oct. 31st; ducks and geese— 
Federal laws—Oct. Ist to Jan. 


Field and Stream 


15th; rails and coots—Federal law 
—Oct. Ist to Jan. 15th; shore 
birds, black-breasted and golden 
plover, Wilson or jacksnipe, wood- 
cock and greater and lesser yel- 


lowlegs—Federal law—Oct. 1st to 
Dec. 15th; sage hens, Aug. Ist 
to Aug. 31st; grouse and doves, 
Sept. lst to Oct. 31st; quail, Oct. 
Ist to Oct, 31st; bobwhite quail, 
protected. Bag limits: Pheasants 


and grouse, 5 in one day or 10 in 
any seven consecutive days; doves, 
10 in one day, or 20 in any seven 
consecutive days; ducks, geese, 
rails, coots and shore birds, 30 in 
any seven consecutive days; quail, 
10 in any seven consecutive days; 
silver gray squirrels, 5 in any 
seven consecutive days; deer with 
horns only, 8 during any open 
season. 

Mountain sheep, antelope, elk, 
beaver, female deer, spotted fawn, 
female Chinese pheasants, silver 
pheasants, golden pheasants. Reeve’s 
pheasants, English partridge, Hun- 
garian partridge, Iranklin grouse 
or fool hen, prairie chicken, bob 
white quail, swan, wood-duck, 
wild turkey, lesser sandpiper, west- 
ern sandpiper, semi-palmated plo- 
ver, snowy plover, protected. 

License: Resident, $1; non- 
resident, $10; resident anglers, $1. 


Pennsylvania 

Deer (male with horns visible 
2 inches above the hair), Dec. Ist 
to Dec. 15th; elk, protected; hares, 
rabbits, Nov. Ist to Nov. 30th; 
English, Chinese, Mongolian, ring 
necked pheasants, Oct. 15th to 
Nov. 30th; Hungarian quail, 
ruffed grouse, squirrels, wood- 
cock, Oct. 15th to Nov. 30th; plo 
ver, protected; snipe, Sept. 1st to 
Dec. 16th; shore birds, protected, 
except black-breasted and golden 
plover, and jack Eg wild tur- 
key, Oct. 15th to Nov. 30th; water 
fowl, Oct. 1st to ‘Jan. 15th; wood 
duck, protected. Bag limits: Deer, 
1 a season; rabbits, 10 a day; 
Hungarian quail, 4 a day, 10 a 
week, 20 a season; imported pheas- 
ants, 4 a day, 10 a week, 20 a 
season; quail, 8 a day, 25 a week, 
40 a season; snipe, plover, shore 
birds, no limit; ruffed grouse, 5 
a day, 20 a week, 30 a season; 
squirrels, 6 a day; woodcock, 10 a 
day, 20 ; week, 30 a_ season; 
water-fowl no limit. License: 
Resident, $1; non-resident, $10. 


Rhode Island 


Deer, protected; rabbits, hares 
gray squirrels, Nov. Ist to Dec. 
31st; skunk, muskrat, raccoon and 
mink, Nov. 10th to Apr. 15th; 
ducks, brant, geese. Oct. Ist to 
Jan. 1st; rails, coots, gallinules, 
Aug. 15th to Dec. 1st; weodcock, 
Nov. Ist to Dec. 1st; black-breast- 
ed plover, golden ‘plover, jack 
snipe, greater and_ lesser len. 
legs, Aug. 15th to Dec. Ist; band 


tailed pigeons cranes, swans, cur- 
lew and small shore birds, and 
wood-ducks, protected until 1918. 
Hungarian partridge, protected; 
ruffed grouse, quail, woodcock, 
pheasant, Nov. Ist to Dec. 31st. 
License: Resident, $1; non-resi- 
dent, $10; alien, $15. 
South Carolina 
Wild turkey, partridge, Nov. 


15th to March 15th (exceptions) ; 


deer, Sept. Ist to Jan. 1st; wood- 
cock, Nov. 1st to Jan. 1st; quail, 
Nov. 15th to March 15th "(excep 
tions); willet, Nov. Ist to 
March ist; ducks, geese, brant, 
Nov. 20th to Feb. 16th; black 
breasted, golden plover, yellow- 
legs, Wilson snipe, Nov. 20th to 
Feb. 16th. Bag limits: partridge, 
25 a day; woodcock, 12 a day; 
deer, 5 a season; turkey, 2 a day. 
License: Non- resident, $25; duck 
license, $10. 


South Dakota 
Geese. ducks and 
fowl, Sept. 10th to April 10th; 
prairie chicken, grouse, snipe, 
plover, woodcock, partridge, Sept. 
10th to Oct. 10th; deer, Nov. Ist 
to Nov. 30th; quail and pheasant, 
protected. Bag limits: Prairie 
chicken, partridge, grouse, snipe, 
woodcock, plover, 10 per day; 
water-fowl, 20 per day; deer, 1 
per season. License: Small game, 
resident, $1; non-resident, $15. 
Big game, resident, $5; non-resi 
dent, $25 


deo. 


other water- 


Tennessee 


Deer, protected until 
1917; rabbits, no closed 
squirrel, June 1 to Jan. 
Dec. 15 to March 1 
wild turkey, Nov. 15 
gobblers, April 1 to 
geese, brant, duck, Oct. 1 to Jan. 
15; plover, snipe, Oct. 1 to Dec. 
16; rail, mudhens, coot, sandpipers, 
curlew, Sept. 1 to Dec. 1; wood- 
cock, Nov. 1 to Jan. 1; doves, Aug. 
15 to Jan. 1. Bag limits: 50 
ducks, 30 quail. License: Non- 
resident, $10; resident, $3. 


Oct. 1, 
season; 
1; quail, 
exceptions) ; 
to Jan. 1; 
April 25; 


Texas 
Nov. Ist to 
mountain sheep, prairie 
pheasants, protected; wild 
Dec. 1st to April Ist; 
Dec. Ist to Feb. 1st; dove. 
Ist to March Ist; ducks, 
geese, snipe, curlew, no closed sea 
son. Bag limit: 3 deer a year; 
15 birds a day; 3 turkeys a year. 
License: Resident, $1.75; non 
resident, $15. 

Utah 


Antelope, mountain sheep and 
elk, protected; deer, Oct. 15th to 
Oct. 31st (protected in Toole 
County); prairie chicken, _par- 
tridge, pheasant, mourning dove, 
Aug. 15th to Avg. 31st; quail 
(Washington, Garfield, Kane coun- 
ties, Sept. Ist to Feb. Ist; Salt 
Lake, Davis, Utah, Weber, San 
Pete, Uinta, Sevier, Carbon coun 
ties, Oct. Ist to Oct. 31st; Iron 
County, Oct. Ist to Nov. 80th); 
sage hens and grouse, in Rich and 
Uinta counties, Aug. 15th to 
Sept. 15th, in all other counties 
Sept. Ist to Sept. 15th; ducks, 
geese, snipe, Oct. Ist to Dec. 31st. 
Bag limit: Deer, 1 per season: 
quail, 15 per day; sage hens, 8 
per day; grouse, 6 per day, 25 
per season; geese, 12 per day; 
snipe, ducks, 25 per day. License:, 
Resident, $1.25; non-resident, $5; 
alien, $15. 


Deer, Dec, 31st; 
antelope, 
chicken, 
turkey, 
quail, 
Sept. 


Vermont 


Elk, caribou, moose, protected; 
deer, Nov. 15th to Dec. 6th; gray 


squirrels, ruffed grouse, quail, 
woodcock, Sept. 15th to Dec. Ist; 
ducks, geese, Sept. 16th to Jan. 











15th; snipe, plover, shore birds 
(except upland plover), Sept. 15th 
to Dec. 1st; pheasants, wood- 
duck, upland plover, protected. 
Bag limits: Deer, 1 a season; 
squirrels, rabbits, 5 a day; quail, 
woodcock, ruffed grouse, 4 a day; 
25 a season; snipe, plover, shore 
birds (except upland plover), 10 
a day; geese, ducks, 20 a day. 
License: Resident, fishing 60c.; 
resident, hunting, 60c.; resident, 
fishing and hunting, $1; non-resi- 
dent, fishing, 60c.; non-resident, 
hunting, $10.50, non-resident, fish- 
ing and hunting, $10.50. 


Virginia 
Wild turkey, pheasants, grouse, 
partridge, quail, woodcock (east 


of Blue Ridge Mountains), Nov. 
Ist to Jan. 3lst; elsewhere, Nov. 
Ist to Dec. 31st; deer, Sept. 
lst to Nov. 31st; water-fowl, Nov. 
Ist to Feb. Ist; “black-breasted 
and golden plover, yellowlegs, Wil- 
son and jacksnipe, Sept. Ist to 
Dec. 16th; rail, Sept. Ist to 
Dec. Ist; rabbits, Nov. Ist to 
Jan. 31st. Bag limits: Thirty 
water-fowl, 50 quail or partridges, 
10 pheasants or grouse, 1 deer, 3 


turkeys, 25 of each or 100 in ag 
gregate of plovers, snipe, sand- 
pipers or curlews may be trans- 


ported from State by non-resident. 


License: Non-resident, $10, ob- 
tained from Clerk of County 
Court, 

Washington 


State divided into two sections 


by the Cascade Mountains, West- 
ern Washington and _ Eastern 
Washington. 

Western Washington: Deer, 


mountain goat, Sept. 15th to Nov. 
Ist; ruffed grouse, Chinese pheas 
ant, blue grouse, ptarmigan, any 
species of quail, Sept. 15th to Oct. 
31st; English pheasant, Mongolian 
pheasant, Reeves pheasant (Mason 
and Thursten counties excepted), 
Oct. Ist to Oct. 15th. 

On the islands: Deer, October 
only. 

Eastern Washington: 
ibou, mountain goat, 
Nov. 15th; ruffed grouse, blue 
grouse (Walla Walla, Asotin, Gar- 
field, Columbia counties excepted), 
Sept. Ist to Nov. 15th; except that 
ruffed grouse may not be killed 
in Yakima County. In counties 
of Asotin, Columbia, Garfield, 
Walla Walla, ruffed grouse, blue 
grouse, Aug. 15th to Oct. Ist. 
Any species of quail, Oct. Ist to 
Oct. 10th; prairie chicken, Sept. 
15th to Nov. Ist. Benton. Spo- 
kane, Yakima counties, Chinese 
pheasants, Oct, Ist to Oct. 15th; 
sage hens, Oct. 15th to Nov. Ist. 
Kittitas County, Hungarian par- 
tridge, Chinese pheasants, sage 
grouse and sharp-tailed grouse, 
Oct. 1st to Oct. 10th. Adams, 
Asotin, Columbia, Ferry, Garfield, 
Lincoln, Okanogan, Walla-Walla. 
Whitman counties, sharp tailed 
grouse (Western prairie chicken), 
Sept. 15th to Nov. Ist. Spokane 
County, bobwhite quail, Hunga 
rian partridge, Oct. Ist to Nov. 
15th. Douglas County, sharp- 
tailed grouse, Sept. Ist to Nov. 
1st. 

Water-fowl 
ducks, geese, 


Deer, car 
Oct. Ist to 


in the entire State: 
brant, coot, rail, Oct. 


Ist to Jan. 16th; black-breasted 
plover, golden plover, jacksnipe, 
Wilson snipe, greater and lesser 
yellowlegs, Oct. Ist to Dec, 15th. 

Unlawful to kill any geese, 


brant, or other water-fowl upon 
the Columbia or Snake rivers 
within the State, or within one 


fourth mile of the shores thereof 
throughout the counties of Klick 
itat, Walla-Walla, Ilranklin, Yak 
ima, Kittitas, Douglas, Columbia, 
Garfield, Benton, Grant and Whit 
man. Bag limit: Two deer, 1 
mountain goat; prairie chicken, 
grouse, partridge, Hungarian par- 
tridge, mative pheasant, Chinese, 
Engish, golden, Mongolian, silver, 
blackneck, Japanese pheasants, 5 
in one day; quail, 10 a day; in 
one week not more than 25 upland 


birds. In Kittitas County, the 
bag limit for Chinese, Hungarian 
pheasants, Hungarian partridge. 


sage grouse, sharp-tailed grouse, 
3 birds of any one variety, or 3 
birds mixed bag. Ducks, geese 
brant, golden plover, jack or Wil 
son snipe, greater and lesser yel- 
lowlegs, 20 in one week. License: 
Resident hunting and fishing for 
county, $1; resident hunting and 
fishing for State, $5; non-resident 
county fishing, $2; non-resident 
State hunting and fishing, $10. 


West Virginia 


Deer, with horns 4 inches long, 
Oct. 15th to Dec. Ist; squirrels, 
gray, black, red and fox, Sept. 
15th to Dec. 1st; rabbits, Oct. 15th 
to Jan. lst; fox, raccoon, mink 
and_ skunk, ‘Nov. ‘Ist to Jan, Ist; 
quail, Nov. Ist to Dec. Ist; 
pheasant, wild turkey, ruffed 
grouse, Oct, 15th to Dec. Ist; 
ducks, geese, brant, Oct. Ist to 
Jan. 16th; woodcock, Oct. Ist to 
Dec. Ist; rail, Sept. Ist to Dec. 
Ist; snipe, Oct. 15th to Dec. 16th. 
Bag limit: Twelve quail, 6 ruffed 
grouse, 2 wild turkeys, 12 squir- 
rels in one day, or more than 96 
quail, 25 ruffed grouse, 6 wild 
turkeys, or 100 squirrels in one 
season, License: Resident State 
license, $3; non-resident, $16. 


Wisconsin 


(bucks only), Nov. 11th 
30th (protected in some 
quail, pheasant, swan 
protected; squirrels, 
10th to Feb. Ist 
grouse, prairie 
to Oct. Ist 


Deer 
to Nov. 
counties) ; 
and moose, 
rabbits, Sept. 
(exceptions); 
chicken, Sept. 7th 
(protected in some counties); 
plover, woodcock, Sept. 7th to 
Nov. 30th; wood duck protected 
until 1918; partridge, Sept. 7th to 
Nov. lst; brant, geese, Sept. 7th 
to Nov. 30th (protected on Lake 
Geneva); water-fowl, Sept. 7th to 
Nov. 30th. Bag limit: Deer, 1 
per season; prairie chicken, grouse, 
woodcock, 5 per day; | ee brant, 


partridge, 10 per ay; ducks, 
water-fowl, 15 per day; mixed 
birds, 20 per day. License: Non- 
resident, small game, $10; non- 
resident, big game, $25. 
Wyoming 
Moose, protected; elk, moun- 
tain sheep, Sept. Ist to Nov. 
15th (only in Park, Lincoln 
and Fremont counties exceptions) ; 
deer, Oct. Ist to Nov. 15th (in 
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Crook, Sheridan, Johnson, Wes- 
ton and Niobrara’ counties, Oct. 
15th to Oct. 31st); sage grouse, 
Aug. Ist to Sept. Ist; all other 
grouse, Sept. ist to Nov. 15th; 
quail and Mongolian pheasants, 
protected until 1919; ducks, geese, 
coots, mudhens, avocets, godwits, 
curlew, willet, tattlers, plovers, 
snipe, sandpipers, Sept. 15th to 
Dec. 16th; Carbon county, curlew, 
mudhens, ducks and geese, Sept. 
ist to Dec. 16th. Bag limits: One 
tull-grown bull moose a year; two 
elk; 1 deer with horns; 1 male 
mountain sheep; 18 game birds a 
day, not more than 6 of which 
may be grouse. License:  Resi- 
dent, big game, $2.50; non-resi- 
dent, big game, $50; resident, 
game bird, $1; non-resident, game 
bird, $5; bear license, $10. Non- 
residents must be accompanied by 
guides, 


CANADA 

Alberta 
Antelope, buffalo, elk, wapiti, 
protected; female sheep, deer and 
moose, protected at all times; 
young otf all animals under one 


year of age protected at all times; 
caribou, deer, moose, Nov. Ist to 
Dec. 14th; mountain sheep and 
goats, Sept. ist to Oct. 15th; 
swans, ducks, cranes, coots, rails, 
snipe, plover, sandpipers, curlew, 
an other shore birds, Sept. 
Ist to Dec. 31st; partridge, grouse, 
ptarmigan, prairie chicken, Oct. 
Ist to Nov. 30th; imported pheas- 
ants, protected. Bag limits: Two 
mountain goats or sheep, 1 deer, 
moose, caribou, grouse, ptarmigan, 
partridge, prairie chicken, 10 a 
day, 100 a year. License: Resi- 
dent, big game, $2.50; bird, $2.25; 
non-resident, general game, $25; 
bird, $5. 


British Columbia 


Game can be killed only under 
open seasons declared by Order of 
Council. These open seasons for 
1915-1916 posted in post-offices, at 
game wardens’ offices and those of 
government agents throughout the 


Province. Big game, Sept. Ist to 
Dec. 15th (exceptions). Sheep, 
Sept. Ist to Dec. 15th, 

Manitoba 
_ Moose, deer, antelope, elk, wa 
piti, reindeer, caribou, Dec. Ist to 


Dec. 15th; otter, beaver, north of 


53rd_ parallel of north latitude, 
Nov. Ist to May 3lst; south of 
said pafallel, protected; fisher, 
sable, marten, north of 53rd par- 
allel of north latitude, Nov. Ist 
to Apr. 30th; south of said lati- 
tude, fisher, sable, marten and 
mink, Nov. Ist to March 3lst; 
mink north of 53rd parallel, Nov. 


Ist to May 31st; fox, lynx, north 
of 53rd parallel of north latitude, 
Nov. 1st to March 31st; muskrats, 
north of parallel 53, Oct. 20th to 
May 3lst; south of parallel, Nov. 
Ist to April 30th; bison or buf- 
falo, female deer or fawns of deer 
under 1 year old, pheasants, cur- 
lew, quail, protected until 1920; 
upland and other plover, wood- 
cock, snipe, sandpiper, Sept. 15th 
to Nov. 30th; ptarmigan, prairie 
chicken, partridge, grouse, Oct. 1st 
to Oct. 20th. Bag limits: Cari 
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bou, moose, deer, elk, antelope, 1 
per season; grouse, prairie chicken, 
partridge, 20 a day; ducks, 20 a 
day; during last 15 days of Sept. 
50 a day during the rest of season, 
License: Resident, big game, $4; 
game bird, $1; non-resident, big 
game, $50. 


New Brunswick 


Mink, ctter, fisher, Nov. 1st to 
Dec. 31st; muskrat, March 25th; 
to May 15th; beaver, sable, pro- 
tected; deer, protected on Grand 
Manon Island; in other sections, 
open season Sept. 15th to Nov. 
30th; moose, caribou (cows and 
calves protected), Sept. 15th to 
Nov. 30th; snipe, woodcock, par- 
tridge, Sept. 15th to Nov. 30th; 
geese, brant, teal, wood duck 
black duck, Sept. Ist to Nov. 30th; 
shore birds, Aug. 15th to Jan. Ist; 


foxes, Oct. 1st to Feb. 21st.  Li- 
cense: Resident, big game $3, 
trapping $2; non-resident, big 
game $50, trapping $25; non-resi- 
dent bird license, $10. Bag lim- 
its: Ducks, geese, 20 a day; par- 
tridge, woodcock, 10 a day; 1 


caribou; 2 deer; 1 moose per sea 
son. 


Newfoundland 
Elk, moose, protected; caribou, 
Aug. Ist_to Sept. 30th and Oct. 
2Ist to Jan. 31st; snipe, curlew, 


plover, willow grouse, ptarmigan, 
Sept. 21st to Dec. 31st; fox, Oct. 
15th to March 15th; capercailzie, 
rotected. Bag limit: Three cari- 
ou per year. 


Nove Scotia 


16th to Nov. 30th 
(protected on Cape Breton Is- 
land); caribou, Sept. 16th to Oct. 
15th in Victoria and Inverness 
counties (protected elsewhere); 
deer, protected until 1918; rabbits, 
hares, Oct. 1st to March Ist; 
woodcock, Wilson snipe, Sept. Ist 
to Jan. 1st; wild geese, brant, riv- 
er and sea ducks, Sept. 15th to 
March Ist; ruffed grouse, Oct. 1st 
to Nov. Ist; spruce partridge, 
pheasants, wood-duck, protected: 
teal, plover, curlew, sandpipers, 
yellowlegs and beach birds, Aug. 
15th to March Ist. Bag limits: 
One moose per season; 1 caribou 
per season; woodcock, 10 per day; 
ruffed grouse, 5 per day. License: 
Non-resident, general, $30; small 
game, $15; resident to hunt cari 
bou outside own county, $5. Non- 
residents must be accompanied by 
licensed guides. 


Moose, Sept. 


Ontario ’ 

Deer, Nov. 1st to Nov. 15th; 
caribou, moose (south of main 
line Canadian Pacific Ry. from 
Mattawa to Port Arthur), Nov. 


Ist to Nov. 15th; 
16th to Nov. 


elsewhere, Oct. 
15th; grouse, "quail, 


protected; fowl, partridge, Oct. 
15th to Nov. 15th; woodcock, Oct. 
1st to Nov. 15th; squirrel, wild 
turkey, Nov. 15th to Dec. 1st; 
swan, geese, Sept. 15th to A ril 
15th; duck, water-fowl, snipe, plov- 
er, shore birds (north and west 


of main line Canadian Pacific Ry. 
between Montreal and _ Toronto, 
Toronto to Guelph and Guelph to 
Goderich), Sept. 1st to Dec, 15th; 
elsewhere, Sept. 15th to Dec. 15th; 
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capercailzie, protected until 1918; 
hare, Oct. Ist to Dec. 15th. Bag 
limits: Deer, caribou, moose, 1 per 
year; partridge, 10 per day; duck, 
200 per season. License: Resi- 
dent, deer, $2; all big game, $5; 
non-resident, small game, $25; big 
game, $50. 


Prince Edward Island 


Have written the Commissioners 
for the 1915 laws, but have not 
yet received an answer. 


Quebec 


Province is divided into two 
zones: Zone 1 includes the entire 
province, except part of the coun- 
ties of Chicoutimi and Saguenay 
to the east and north of the Sa- 
guenay River. Zone 2 includes 
the area not covered by Zone 1. 


Zone 1: Deer, moose, Sept. Ist 
to Dec. 3lst (except in Ottawa, 
Labelle, Temiscaming and Pontiac 
counties, Oct. Ist to Nov. 31st); 
caribou, Sept. Ist to — 31st; 
hares, Oct. 15th to Jan. 3lst; 
woodcock, snipe; sandpiper, cur- 


lews, plover, Sept. Ist to Jan. 31st; 
birch or swamp partridges, Sept. 
Ist to Dec, 15th; white partridge, 
Nov. Ist to Jan. 31st; widgeon, 
teal, wild ducks (except  shel- 
drakes, loons, gulls), Sept. Ist to 
Feb. 28th. 

Zone 2: Deer, moose, Sept. 1st 
to Dec. 31st; caribou, Sept. Ist to 
Feb. 28th; hares, Oct. 15th to Feb. 
28th; birch or swamp partridge, 
Sept. 15th to Jan. 31st; white par- 
tridge, Nov. 15th to Feb. 28th; 
woodcock,: plover, snipe, curlews, 
sandpiper, ept. Ist to Jan. 31st; 
widgeon, teal, wild ducks (except 
sheldrakes, loons, gulls), Sept. 1st 
to Feb. 28th. 

Bag limits: 
deer, 2 caribou. 
2 deer, 4 caribou. 
dent, for 1 moose, $1; 2 caribou, 
$1; 2 deer, $1; non-resident, $25; 
non-resident, but members of in- 
aaa game clubs or lessees, 

10. 


Zone 1, 1 moose, 2 
Zone 2, 1 moose, 
License: Resi- 


Saskatchewan 


Antelope and buffalo, protected; 
caribou, deer, moose elk (north 
of Township 34), os. 15th to 
Nov. 30th, protected elsewhere; 
geese, ducks, swans, rails, coots, 
snipe, plover, curlew, cranes, Sept. 
15th to Dec. 31st; . partridge, 
grouse, chicken, Sept. 15th to Nov. 
15th. Bag limits: Deer, caribou, 
moose, elk, 2 per season; grouse, 
partridge, chicken, 10 per day, 
total of 100; geese, ducks, swans, 
50 per day, 250 per season. 





FEDERAL REGULATIONS 
PARAMOUNT 


Washington, D. C. 


The approach of the hunting 
season makes it desirable to 
bring to the attenion of sports- 
men the fact that where State 
laws do not agree with the 
regulations under the Federal 
Migratory Bird Law the Federal 
regulations are paramount and 
should be observed. Under the 


Federal regulations it is unlaw- 
ful at all times to hunt or kill 
robins, and it is unlawful at any 
time before September 1, 1918, 
to kill band-tailed pigeons, 
cranes, swans, curlew, and any 
of the small snipe or shore birds. 


BEAGLE TRIALS 


American Field Beagle 

Stake, fall of 1915. Ameriean 

Field Pub. Co., 801 Masonic 

Temple, Chicago. 

Empire Beagle Club, October 
R. MacElroy, secretary. 

Pennsyiv ania Beagle Club, Knox, 


Sixth 


18. 


Pa., October 19. A. C. Peterson, 
secretary. 

Central Beagle Club, October 
25. John Waldron, Jr., secretary. 
Northern Hare Beagle Club, 
October 25. -Earl Edick, secre- 
tary. 

New Jersey Beagle Club, Octo 
ber 25. Gordon B, Phillips, sec- 
retary. 


Western Beagle Club, Novem- 
ber 2. J. V, Burton, secretary. 





LEADERS FOR OUR 


NEXT MONTH 
The Fascination of Duck 
Shoting, by Theodore Mac- 
of a 
by Ed- 


Sawyer.—Moose 


kin.— Reflections 
Grouse Shooter, 
mund J. 
Hunting in the Northwest 
Miramichi, by Douglas 
Wetmore Clinch.—The Sal- 
mon and Caribou of the 
L. A. 
Quail Shooting in 
the Gamecock State, by 
Warren H. Miller.—The 
Fighting Buck of the Chip- 
pewa, by Paul W. Calla- 
gher.—Still Hunting Foot 
Gear, by Raymond Spears. 
by Walter 


Upper Humber, by 


Sexton.- 


—The Beagle, 
H. Dering. 








We have been obliged to 
omit “Our Shooting Com- 
panions” and “The Sports- 
man’s Workshop” this 
month on account of the 
amount of space taken up 
by the Game Laws. 




















GAME PROTECTION AND THE 
BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Two recently published hacks at 
the U. S. Biological Survey have 
turned my thoughts backward to 
the days when there was no Bio 
logical Survey on the firing line, 
and the defenders of wild life re- 
ceived no help from the National 
Government. In 1898 I published 
a formal demand that the Survey 
should “devote the entire serv 
ices of one man _ to active pro- 
tection work.” “Extermination of 
Our Birds and Mammals,” p. 106.) 

Those were the dark days. The 
absence of Federal participation in 
the warfare was, by at least one 
man, bitterly resented. 

Presently the Federal Govern- 
ment took hold, through the Sur- 
vey. I marked that beginning as 
the dawn of a new era; which it 
was. Since that time the Survey 
has developed into a tremendous 
power for good. I know; because 
I have for more than ten years 
planned at headquarters, and 
fought in the trenches, with its 
campaigners. 

Few men know as well as I do 
how many good game laws have 
been made, how many bad game 
bills have been killed, how many 
bird reservations, game preserves 
and bison ranges have been due to 
the Biological Survey. There 
never has been any other influ 
ence equaling it in Congress and 
the White House, for wild life 
protection. The outsiders who 
have had most to do with securing 
Congressional aid for game pre 
serves and great game laws are 
the ones who best can testify to 
the truth of what I have said 
above. During these years of 
Federal activity in game preserva- 
tion Dr. T. S. Palmer has had 
charge of tis section of the work 
in the Biological Survey, and, 
backed by the Survey as an organ- 


ization, has worked tirelessly in 
the cause. 
Often and often I have won- 


dered at the ceaseless industry and 
boundless complaisance which for 
years kept the representatives of 
the Survey at the beck and call of 
nearly every State game commis- 
sion or State association of de 
fenders that got into serious 
trouble with the army of destruc- 
tion. One week it would be an 
appearance at Albany, with maps, 
charts and specimens galore, to 
help beat the game dealers. Next 
weck it was in New Jersey; and 
the next in Wisconsin, trying out 
candidates for game wardenships 
@ la civil service. After that it 
was a fight to the death with the 
notorious Binkley-Purdy gang of 
poachers in the Yellowstone Park, 
breaking up the gang forever. 
Then it was a cold, raw trip to 


Jackson Hole, on starving elk busi 
ness. 

And so forth, and so on. For 
years it was the Biological Survey 
here, and the Biological Survey 
there. Who knows it better than 
the real wild life protectors of the 
United States? 

Well, since the enactment of the 
Federal migratory bird law, the 
shrewdest of its opponents have 
made things rather hot for the 
Federal inspectors, and for the 
Survey. 

The Biological Survey 
criticized for failing to have its 
inspectors make arrests, and for 
not prosecuting cases based on the 
possession of ducks, and also for 
not having bag limits reduced. 
Those critics do not appear to 
know that in the Federal Migra- 
tory Bird Law there was no au- 
thority given permitting Federal 
inspectors to make arrests, even 
in cases where the law was vio- 
lated in their presence, or that it 
does not make possession proof of 
an offence. It does not give the 
Survey, or the President, any 
right whatever to do either of 
these things, or to change the bag 
limits! 


has been 


The Survey has_ been con 
demned for not pushing numer 
ous cases which, from _ inside 


knowledge, it was sure would ter- 
minate adversely, and thus harm 
the general cause. 

Certain conditions existed that 
wise men knew better than to dis- 
cuss in print. Conditions that 
could not be cured out of hand 
just had to be endured—until cer- 
tain things are done. 

I know that the Biological Sur- 
very has, by a very few persons, 
been denounced; and for what? 
For not having made: laws over- 
night, and for not having accom- 
plished utter impossibilities! For 
instance, the Survey has been crit- 
icised for not more thoroughly 
guarding our National bird pre- 
sefves, ignoring the fact that the 
Survey has 69 bird preserves and 
several big game reservations in 
its charge, scattered from Florida 
to Alaska and the Hawaiian Is 
lands, with only $21,000 a year to 
do it with. 

Recently Mr. Emerson Hough 
has permitted himself to attack the 
Biological Survey, destructively, in 
the Saturday Evenimg Post. I am 
surprised that he should have 
missed his cue so widely. The 
charitable supposition is that his 
attack was due to lack of infor- 
mation. But it gets on our nerves, 
just the same as if it were due to 
other causes 

In my op:nion, whoever says or 
insinuates that the Biological Sur- 
vey ought to be abolished is an 
enemy to the wild life of North 


America, and a menace to the 
cause of game protection. 
_ The Survey needs no defense 
from me. Its splendid record of 
achievements is too fresh, and too 
well known, to be obscured by a 
thousand attacks. I am writing 
this statement solely to warn 
American. sportsmen generally not 
to be deceived, not to acquire 
wrong impressions, not to accept 
a totally wrong point of view! I 
assert that in the enforcement of 
the migratory law the Survey has 
done the very best that it could 
do under the circumstances, and 
with the means at its disposal. 
During the first year the Survey 
had—what? The whole of $10,000 


with which to enforce the law in 
48 States! That would have 
placed one warden in each State 


at a salary of only $17 per month, 
with nothing for his expenses. 
But that was all it could get, along 
with the law! To get the measure 
through, its friends in Congress 
had to put it through as a 20 line 
“rider,” on the Agricultural Ap- 
propriation bill. And the next 
year, what happened? : 


The Survey needed $200,000 to 
enforce the law. In the Depart- 
mental estimates it asked for 
$100,000. And then that was cut 


down to $10,000! But, in spite of 
the teeth of the enemies of the 
game birds, we secured the $50 000 
originally allowed by the House. 


That means a trifle over $1,000 
for each of the 48 States! Can 
not even Mr. Hough appreciate 
how far such a sum will go in 
paying salaried inspectors, and 
handling cases? Does any sane 


and fair-minded man expect the 
Biological Survey to protect our 
game birds, and other birds, with 
one-fifth of the sum that should 
be regarded as the irreducible 
minimum? Nevertheless, even un- 
der existing conditions the 17 Fed 
eral inspectors have accomplished 
a very great amount of good work. 
But this service is only making 
a beginning. Is it possible that 
thinking men do not realize this? 

A few sportsmen have made a 
fuss about certain details of the 
regulations, which they demand 
shall be made to fit their local 
conditions to a T. The vast ma- 
jority of American sportsmen are 
loyally and patiently giving the 
regulations a fair trial, to see how 
they will work out. These are the 
men to whom I am now writing. 
A good sport, or a good sports- 
man, will give every well-meaning 
law its chance! The regulations 
are subject to change on proper 
showing, and changes will un- 
doubtedly be made, after the most 
fair-minded consideration, when 
the evidence shows the justice of 
the demand for a change. 
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The Biological Survey is doing 
the very best that it can do under 
the very trying circumstances that 
embarrass its work. Present drags 


on success will some day be cast 
off; and then we will have the 
conditions we all desire. The real 
bone and sinew of American 


sportsmanship is behind the Fed 
eral law, and behind the Survey; 
and that support will enable both 
to triumph, eventually. 

Any bureau, and any campaign 
er, can have plenty of friends in 
fair weather. It is the storms and 
hurricanes that try out men, and 
separate the sheep from the goats. 

Someone’ has said: “It is 
charged that Dr. Palmer. and the 
Survey, are really against sport 
with the gun, and against the 
shooting of game! 

What nonsense? It cannot be 
true that any man who can be 
trusted with a loaded gun is so 
foolish as to give serious ear to 
such a suggestion. The intimation 
is not worthy of serious comment. 
The most of the principal officials 
of the Biological Survey are thor- 


ough sportsmen as well as natu- 
ralists. and in hearty sympathy 
with the sportsman’s point of 
view. Their great desire in ad- 
ministering the Federal Migratory 
sird Law, as well as other Fed 


eral laws for the conservation of 
game birds and mammals, is to 
prevent the wiping out of our 
game resources, in order not only 
that the species may be preserved, 
but that good hunting may be con 
tinued into the distant future 

During the past six years, the 
work of the Biolegical Survey in 
stopping game slaughter has made 
for that bureau. many enemies. 
Those who wish to insure good 
shooting for 50 or 100 years hence 
are mighty friendly to the Wash 
ington game protectors. Anything 
that would in any manner hamper 
or curtail the activities of the Bio- 
logical Survey in wild-life protec- 
tion would be a calamity in direct 
proportion to its measure of ef 
fect. The sportsmen and friends 
of wild life need to thank Con- 
gress most fervently for having 
given us that one powerful engine 
of protection, and kept it running. 

Hands off the Biological Sur- 
vey! If it ever is_ seriously 
threatened, 100,000 strong men 
and earnest women will rush to 
its defense. No other nation on 
earth has, or ever had, such an 
expression of governmental force 
for the defense of wild life, and 
the perpetuation of gentlemanly 
sport with the gun. In this re- 
spect we are the most envied na- 
tion. It was a great day when 
the Survey was ordered to help 
defend wild life, and I am thor- 
oughly assured that the people of 
the United States mean that the 
activities of that bureau shall not 
be diminished. 

Witiram T. Hornapay. 


TEN CALVES ADDED TO 
U. S. BISON HERD 
Buffalo on Wichita National For- 
est Now Number Sixty-two 
and Promise to Continue 
Increasing 
The government’s herd of buf- 
falo on the Wichita National 


Forest, in Oklahoma, which is 


Field and Stream 


also a Federal game preserve, has 
been increased by the arrival of 
ten calves, according to a_report 
received by the Forest Service 
from the supervisor in charge. 
The herd, which now comprises 
sixty two specimens of the almost 
extinct bison, is in good condition, 
says the supervisor, and promises 
to continue increasing at a rapid 
rate, 

Three years ago the buffalo herd 
on the Wichita Forest was little 
more than half as large as it is 
now. It is said that the other 
game animals in the preserve, in- 
cluding the elk and antelope, also 
are increasing, due to the protec 
tion afforded, not only against 
hunters, but against wolves, wild 
cats, and other predatory animals, 
which committed serious depreda- 
tions from the establishments of 
the preserve in 1905 until meas- 
ures were taken to stop them. 





A PROPOSED GAME AND IN- 
LAND FISH LAW FOR THE 
STATE OF VIRGINIA 


The proposed law is that the 
Department of Game and Inland 
Fisheries be created, to be under 
the control of the Board of Game 
and Inland Fisheries, made up as 
follows: Six resident land-owners 
to be appcinted by the Governor, 
no two of them from the same 
Congressional District, two of them 
three 


to serve years, two to serve 
two years, and two to serve one 
year. The duty of the board 
would be to entorce all laws of 
the State for the protection of 
wild animals, birds and fish, to 


adopt means to make expenditures 





of the Game and Fish Fund found 
necessz to restocking or for in 
troducing new species of game, 
animals, fish, or birds. 


OCTOBER 12 DATE SET FOR 
TEST OF FEDERAL BIRD 
LAW 


Association’s Counsel Preparing 
Statement of Facts Showing 
Necessity For and Benefits of 
Such Legislation — Valuable 
Data Gathered—Attorney-Gen- 
eral Open to Suggestions, 
The Department of Justice has 

announced that the Supreme Court 

has placed on the calendar for 

October 12 next the case of the 

United States against Shauver, in- 

volving the constitutionality of 

the Federal migratory bird law. 

The attorney-ge neral will be 
glad to receive any helpful sug- 
gestions in support of the law; 
but all briefs to be submitted must 
have his approval, as it is neces- 
sary that the arguments in favor 
of the constitutionality of the law 
should conform to the ideas of the 
department. 

Statements of Facts Being 

Prepared 


Mr. Haskell, the counsel of the 
Association, is preparing a state- 
ment of facts, giving a brief 
history of the movement to ob- 
tain the law, the necessity for 
such legislation, and the benefits 
obtained by its operation. 

The Association has in its files 
reports from almost every state in 
the Union, giving information as 
to the observance of the law, the 


increase in the number of birds 
since the law became effective, 
and other data which show con- 


clusively that the matter is of na- 
tional importance, and thus one 
over which the Federal Govern- 
ment should have supervision. 
Keynote of Law’s Defensé 


The keynote of the brief in sup- 
port of the constitutionality of 
the law is that migratory birds 
belong to the people of the nation 
and therefore the nation should 
control in all matters relating to 
them. This was the argument 
which convinced the congressional 
committees, who reported favora- 
bly when the proposed legislation 
was before them, and great con- 
fidence is felt that the same argu- 
ment will prevail in the present 
instance. 


THE FEDERAL LAW IN NEW 
YORK 


To answer the flood of inquiries 
that are pouring in upon the Con- 
servation Commission on account 
of the conflict of dates between the 
State and Federal regulations de- 
fining the open season on game 
birds, the Commission has just 
issued a special circular summariz- 


ing the State law and also the 
open season under the Federal 
migratory bird act. 


According to this circular, the 
season for some birds begins ear- 
lier under the State law than un- 
der the Federal regulations. In all 
such cases, however, the Federal 
date must be observed, to avoid 
violation of the act of Congress 
protecting migatory birds. 

A similar difference in 
dates operates to shorten the sea- 
son. Accordingly, to be sure of 
observing both laws, sportsmen 
must observe the latest date for 
opening the latest date for open- 
ing and the earliest for closing for 
each species. 


closing 


AMERICAN QUAIL IN CANADA 
A novelty for 

sportsmen this 

pearance of 


British Columbia 
season is the ap 
large numbers of 
“bob white’’ quail in 
several localities in the Province, 
according to a report just made 
public at Washington from R. E. 
Mansfield, U. S. Consul General at 


American or 


cs 





Vancouver. Previous efforts to 
introduce this species of game 
bird in Canada have failed, and 


the bevies reported this year are 
said to have migrated from the 
south of their own accord, and in 
some places they are reported 
quite plentiful. 

The birds came into British Co- 
lumbia for the first time last sea- 
son, There were only six pairs, 
and they are supposed to have 
migrated from the flocks which the 


United States Government has 
been breeding in the State of 
Washington. As a result of 


breeding and by additional migra 


tions, the covies have multiplied 
rapidly. : 
By next season it is expected 


that the quail will have attained 
great numbers. This addition to 
the game birds of the Province 
compensates for the willow grouse 
which have been, for some reason 
unknown, disappointingly small in 
recent years, 
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RIFLE CURIOSITIES 
Edward C. Crossman 
Part II, 


Some day some maker will go 
carefully into the question of com 
pensating whip for barrels. One 
company has already done so, and 
its match barrels cleaned up Bis 
ley at long range for three years 
without a break. With such com- 
pensating barrels, the poorer the 
ammunition, the more the barrel 
will outshoot those made without 
regard to compensation, and possi- 
bly compensating the wrong way. 

So cutting off a barrel may 
greatly add to--or take away 
from—the accuracy of that rifle. 
If a rifle is not accurate, cutting 
it off may result in great im- 
provement, first because a new 
and clean muzzle with perfect de- 
livery of bullet is- had thereby; 
second, because a point may be 
had when the whip becomes com 
pensating, instead of exaggerating 


differences in velocity. 
Consider that at 1,000 yards 
the Lee-Enfield, with the two 


classes of ammunition mentioned, 
would have shot nearly 14 feet 
apart from one sort to the other, 
had not this compensating whip 
occurred. Instead the bullets 
struck 7 feet apart and so the 
whi) at this range is worth 8 feet 
of error that is eliminated. 

Consider this in target shoot 
ing, and with the difference in am- 
munition of course much less— 
the minor differences that occur 
in factory loading. This whi 
would sadly beat another rifle with 
the compensating principle nil, or 
else exaggerating ammunition dif- 
ferences. 

The same tendency of a barrel 
to “fish-rod’” around under stress 
makes-important minor differences 
in ammunition having the same 
muzzle velocity but using different 
powder or bullets just a little dif 
ferent. 

For example, an ammunition 
giving 2800 ft. secs., with a suffi- 
cient charge of pyro powder. and 
another giving the same velocity 
with a sufficient charge of Light- 
ning. The muzzle velocities are 
the same, and the bullets are the 
same in weight, but the innocent 
that takes for granted the two 
lots shooting into the same circle 
at 200 yards has. another guess 
coming. é 

The pressure of the pyro is 
higher than that of the Lightning, 
velocities being the same, the vi- 
brations of the barrel are affect- 
ed, and the two lots are quite 
likely to hit a foot and a half 
apart at 200—this very likely in a 
lateral—sideways—direction, _ Ex- 
periment proves that this is so, 
and theory explains why. 

common error among the un- 
thinking, or those who think only 


var 
‘ 


enough to run them into errors, 
is the vertical shooting belief. One 
of the most laughable things I 
ever saw in print was the diatribe 
of some know-it-all who horned 
into print to prove a French avi- 
ator a liar. 

Said aviator had remarked that 
bullets from rifles were not dan- 
gerous at a height of more than 
4,000 feet. The know-it-all gent 
threw four verbal handsprings 
with said handsprings punctuated 
with shrieks of Munchausen and 
Ananias, and then showed conclu- 
sively that a modern bullet would 
go just nineteen miles high if 
fired vertically! As a modern bul 
let such as the Springfield man- 
ages to get some 2% -miles over 
ground, if fired at a 45-degree 
angle, it is evident that our butt 
inski friend had several kinks in 
his mathematics. 

Inspection roved that the 
amusing party had calculated the 
performance of the bullet from 
formule governing the perform- 
ance of bodies in a vacuum! He 
had fiever heard of the air resist- 
ance part of the tribulations of a 
bullet. ' 

Actual experiments made years 
ago demonstrated that a Spitzer 
bullet fired vertically, point first, 
as usually provided, returned to 
earth in 45 seconds. They proved 
also that if the bullet were re 
versed and fired base first, it came 
home again in 30 seconds. The 
difference in time was due purely 
to air resistance, the resistance to 
the base of the reversed bullet 
making its vertex or final height 
much less than that of the bullet 
traveling sharp end on. On the 
home stretch the sharp end, being 
downward, cut down air resist- 
ance and helped cut down the time 
of the trip. 

ur nineteen-mile friend, there 
fore, even though we were unable 
to calculate the height of the bul- 
let by ballistic formule and did 
not know better, would have the 
bullet with the muzzle velocity of 
2,700 ft. secs. hiking 19 miles and 
back again, or, roughly, 200,000 
ft. in 45 secs., which figure is 
known by experiment. This means 
the average speed of 4,400 feet 
per second, or a_ speed higher 
than that with .which the bullet 


started. ‘ ! : 
Our vertical shooting experi- 
ments, unhappily, went still far- 


ther into details, and told of the 
bullet not sticking into pine when 
it was fired point first, returning, 
of course, base down as it left. 
When fired in the reversed posi- 
tion so the point came back first, 
it went a bit more than its length 
into the wood of the platform. All 
of which would lead us to believe 
that our bullet hardly gets 19 
miles in the air even though our 
ignorance of bullet flight were as 





dense as that of the perpetrator of 
the 19-mile-high yarn. 

Roughly, modern bullets get not 
more than 11.000 ft. high, or two 
miles in round numbers. Formu- 
le for the mapargenn 4 of objects 
in vacuo have as much to do with 
the flight of a bullet through the 
air as they have to do with the 
progress of a feather, dropped off 
the edge of a high building. 

Another good old superstition is 
that about bursted barrels, For 
years we have been told that seal 
ing a barrel—not necessarily with 
any thickness or weight of mate- 
rial—would infallibly* burst it. 

We also learned with amazement 
that this was done by air pressure. 
Just how enough air got com- 
pressed between an obstruction of 
this piffling sort, and the shot or 
bullet, was never explained. Evi- 
dently air is considerably vicious 
when it is pinched a little. 

Having an old barrel to blow 
up, and being informed of the ex- 
periments of other Missourians in 
gunnery, I sealed up its muzzle 
with mud, making a good solid 
seal with fully % inch of good 
thick mud. It was a poor way to 
treat a barrel that had killed near- 
ly 200 head of big game in the 
hands of Stewart Edward White, 
but better a quick and scientific 
end than an inglorious rusting 
out, tied up with bows of pink 
baby ribbon as somebody suggested 
it should be arranged. 

Then we tied a long string to 
the trigger, and removed ourselves 
to a convenient bulkhead Igst 
some of the rain of fragments 
stop with us. Prior to this per- 
formance wé had inserted one 1906 
cartridge in the apportioned spot 
at the south end of the barrel. 

We secured a loud bang in re- 
sponse to our yank on the long 
string, but that’s all. The mud 
was gone, and the barrel was un- 
harmed. The pressure of the 1906 
cartridge at the muzzle of the rifle 
is about .12,000 lbs. per square 
inch, or more than the pressure of 
a shotgun shell in the chamber. 

So the next time we made a 
good job of it. Friend Bob found 
a nice moist mud bank, and into 
this he rammed the muzzle of the 
rifle repeatedly until he had the 
barrel filled with compressed mud 


for nearly an_ inch. en we 
again sought our bulkhead, trail- 
ing gingerly the long brown 
string. 

This time the sound indicated 
that the boilers had blown up. 
The bellow of the service rifle 


gave place to a vicious, ear-split 
ting crack. 

The old barrel had split length 
wise, from muzzle to rear sight 
band, almost as neatly and evenly 
as one could do the job with a 
hacksaw. The two halves had 
sprung cutward until the muzzle 
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ends stood eight 
from each other. 

Where the mud had been—just 
behind it, rather—the barrel was 
bulged, and the rifling was wiped 


inches or so 


clean from the bore, merely a 
smooth bulged place to show 
where the gases worked before 


they got uproarious and split the 
barrel in two. 

Another shot, fired in the cham 
ber end, with the point of the bul- 
let showing through the split, fin- 
ished the job. We had two neat- 
ly divided half-barrels, and a re 
ceiver with the threaded portion 
and the locking shoulders removed 
completely. 

So we proved to our 
ticn that this seal stuff 
piffle, there had to be 
sistance, actual weight, 
a barre 

Later we went 
with a ballistic engineer who 
done much work of the sort. 
stated that bursting a barrel 
an obstruction was a matter 
actual weight or the 


satisfac 
was all 
actual re 
to blow up 
into the matter 
had 
He 
from 
of the 
resistance of- 


fered by the obstacle, that sealing 
the bore had nothing to do with 
the matter. Iso, said he, the 


ruin was wreaked by 
tion of the gases, 
rific speed, and suddenly checked 
by the shot or bullet striking the 
obstruction. On the motion of the 
gases being checked, they set up a 
wave action, socalled, resulting in 
frightful pressures just behind the 
bullet or shot, and usually ruining 
the barrel when the obstruction 
occurred well down it, where the 
thickness was not calculated for 
any such unusual pressures. 

I forgot to say that as a pre- 
liminary we pushed a rag or patch 


the wave ac 
traveling at ter 


down the clean, oily bore of our 
old barrel, and tried that out. 
The bore was sealed, but there 


was little resistance in the patch. 
As we expected, 


there was no re- 

sult, other than removing the 
patch. 

3ut this might not hold true 


were the patch stuck in a small- 
bore barrel like a .22, with the 
bore dirty and the patch offering 
resistance. Sealing the bore won’t 
hurt the barrel, but a patch that 
checked the progress of the bullet 
enough to set up wave action is 
more than sealing it, it is offer- 
ing substantial check to the prog 
ress of the bullet, and that is all 


that is needed to make trouble. 
The trouble in bursted barrels 
does not seem to arise from the 


air space itself between bullet and 
obstruction as we used to believe, 
but from the fact that this air 
space represents bullet travel with 
the gases getting up speed behind 
it. It is the check to the rapidly 
moving gases that makes the dam- 
age. 


LENGTH OF BARRELS 


Frecp & StreaAM Pus. Co. 
Will you kindly advise regard- 


ing comparative merit of 30, 32 
and 34-inch barrels in 12-gauge 
for trap and field use? Also on 


shells 12-gauge, loaded 3%-1% 
with 3%-1% for trap and field use. 
Tuos. E. CovincTon. 
Ans.—We_ should advise not 
over 30-inch for field use. Barrel 
may go 82 inches in single shot 
trap guns. If a light-weight man 


Field and Stream 


1% oz. shot will be best for trap- 
shooting, though 1% of numbers 
4 or 5 give best results on ducks, 
even for a lightweight.—Ed. 


SIDE ARMS FOR THE WOODS 
LOAFER 


H. P. Sheldon 


Unless one contemplates a trip 
into raw country where a heavier 
weapon is desirable, the average 
week-ender will find in the .22 
pistols and revolvers manufactured 
on this continent a side arm which 
embodies all that he desires in 
such a weapon. Whether it be 
fishing trip which he contemplates, 
and wants a .22 along to enable 
him to pick up a succulent panful 
of frogs’ legs from the bow of the 
canoe, or to repulse the advances 
of the inquisitive porky, or wheth 
er he wishes to use the pistol as 
an auxiliary to his heavy rifle and 
pot some of the small game which 
is always so abundant during deer 
season, the accurate, compact little 
Land gun is the embodiment of the 
idea. 


The .22 caliber revolver, while 
it lacks nothing from the consid- 
eration of accuracy, has an inher- 


ent drawback as a trail companion 
in that it requires more in the way 
of cleanliness in order to main- 
tain this accuracy than does the 
pistol of the same caliber. Gas 
leakage at the space between the 
cylinder and the barrel is respon- 
sible for this condition, and un 
less the gun is thoroughly cleaned 
after one or two cylinders full, 
the accuracy is very noticeably im 
paired. Shooting the .22 L. R. 
smokcless cartridge with the 
greased bullet, this trouble is, in 
a great measure, eliminated, but it 
is usually present in some degree 
and these cartridges are not al- 
ways available at the cross-roads 
store. 

For several years a .22 revolver 
was a part of our outing equip- 
ment, and we finally developed a 
means of cleaning the gun which 
was at all times available and 
could be applied as often as the 
case required. 

At the harness maker’s we had 
a small pouch of leather made 
with loops to slide upon a 1% 
inch belt. This pouch measured 
3 inches by 2 inches, and was 
about 2 inches wide, so that it 
easily held 100 .22 L. R._ car- 
tridges in one end ‘and a small vial 


of powder solvent in the other. 
A piece of rawhide was stitched 
to the top of a .45 S. A. holster 


at the point farthest from where 


the butt of the gun protruded. 
This allowed us to carry an 8- 
inch bristle brush in the sheath 


and a twist of the rawhide thong 
passed through the ring at the end 
of the rod effectually prevented its 
loss and held the rod securely in 
place when the gun was drawn 
There was plenty of room in the 
big holster for both rod and re- 
volver. When in use the gun be- 
came foul it was a simple matter 
to dip the brush in water, if it 
was handy, or in the vial of solv- 
ent if it was not, and swab the 
barrel and cylinder thoroughly. 
It was not even necessary to 
dry the bar -rel after this applica- 
tion, and the work took but a 
minute of one’s time. A revolver 


which has been treated in this 
way has had over 10,000 bullets 
fired through its barrel, but. still 


retains its original velvety polish. 
Of course at the end of the day's 
tramp the revolver should be thor- 
oughly cleaned and oiled in the 
erthodox manner and clinging bits 
of caked powder removed from in 
front of the cylinder. 

After a deal of hot discussion, 
I finally settled upon the .22 pis 
tol as the best all around side arm 
for the sort of trips which we 
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POSITIONS 
THE 


SELDOM 
ACCREDITED 


SEEN UPON 
PISTOL RANGE” 
take; it was open to none of the 
above criticisms and with its ten 
inch barrel. and consequent im 
provement in accuracy and range 
was equal to the more cumber 
some pocket rifle. 

At 100 yards it was easy to break 
quart bottles with this model and 
a little practice in range guessing, 
and, in the field, it proved to be 
equally efficient upon ge ee ge 
crows, ete. It could be shot all 
day with Lesmok powder with no 


diminution of accuracy. Used in 
conjunction with the pouch de 
scribed above, the pistol was not 
even slow of fire and could be 
manipulated with a rapidity and 
precision which was surprising to 
one who was accustomed to the 
revolver. With its long barrel it 
easily lent itself to a variety of 
different holds which are seldom 
seen upon the accredited pistol 
range, but which are, nevertheless, 
mighty handy when one wants to 
nip a gray out of the top of a 


walnut. 

The pistol is ideal for all sorts 
of small game, and with the hol- 
low-point ammunition is sufficient 
ly deadly for an occasional fox or 
woodchuck. In the winter, when 
ack Frost has placed a seal upon 
the haunts of summer, one has 
but to grab a handful of ‘“‘shorts” 
and retire to the basement to con- 
tinue his interrupted sport in cozy 
comfort and pleasant anticipation 
of the season to come, 


CARTRIDGES FOR BIG GAME 
Frecp & Stream Pus. Co 
As a reader of Fretp & STREAM 


=_ 


am taking the liberty of asking 
you a few questions. 
Will a .25-20-caliber rifle give 


satisfactory service for moose, deer 
and bear hunting, and what is the 
best gun for this kind of game! 














Will one find the country between 
the “lake of the woods” and In- 
ternational Falls, in Minnesota, a 
very good country tor the game 
as mentioned in my first question? 
A. E. Lunp. 

Ans.-——.25-20 is a good deal too 
small for all the above game, in 
our opinion. For moose .30 U. S. 
83 and .35 


Government ’06, .303, 

Winchester, .35 Remington Auto- 
matic, and .405 Winchester are 
all good cartridges, and for deer 


and black bear the smallest car- 
tridge we would recommend would 
be the .32-20 with the .30-30, .250 
and .33 all much preferable. The 
latter are all used in light-weight 
rifles easy to carry. The country 
you speak of is good.—Ep. 





THE .22 RIFLE FOR RECREA- 
TION AND GAME 


By Rev. Arthur Requa 


Among all the interesting and 
enlightening discussions concern- 
ing modern rifles for sport and 
various kinds of game, it is in- 
teresting to note) the attention so 
frequently given to the .22 rifle. 
As might naturally be expected, 
considering how humanity is con- 
stituted, while some are en- 
thusiastic over the good points of 
this little rifle that, appears to be 
rapidly growing in popularity, 
others write in a more derogatory 
vein, as if the .22 were good only 
for boys learning to shoot or for 
target practice. Only recently a 
writer of considerable merit wrote 
an article that appeared in one of 
the many excellent magazines of 
the day that is devoted to out- 
door recreations, not merely ques- 
tioning the efficiency of this little 
weapon, but positively asserting 
its inferiority and inefficiency as 
a weapon for small game, em- 
phasizing the necessity of having 
a .25 rifle for even squirrels, 
woodchucks and rabbits, while still 
another writer lately went so far 
as to advise the use of a .32 rifle 
for these miniature representatives 
of the game kingdom. 

Fortunately, however, the rifle 
under present discussion appears 
very safely to be holding its own. 
Its friends are not only numerous 
but evidently well convinced as 
to its’ merits and able to base their 
judgments upon their personal ex- 
perience in the game field. A 
single fortunate and fatal shot, or 
a very limited number of such 
shots, might not constitute an 
authoritative argument in favor of 
this rifle, but when, with reasona- 
ble skill in its use, the shots afield 
prove to be generally effective, 
there is reason for affirmative 
testimony of an enthusiastic kind. 

Considering that even the best 
ammunition designed to be used 
in the .22 rifle for hunting pur- 
poses, which, of course, is the long 
rifle hollow-point, is compartively 
inexpensive, and that many who 
crave the exhilarating effects of 
the game field can ill afford need- 
less expense, it seems an act of 
friendly sportsmanshi to em- 
phasize the fact that they of only 
moderate means need not feel that 
they must purchase firearms of 
very large caliber or costly am- 
munition in order to have genuine 
sport and a fair degree of suc- 
cess in hunting certain kinds of 


Shotguns and Rifles 


game. Not all can go to Alaska 
or Africa, nor even one-halt 
across the Continent for the sake 
of recreation with a gun or rifle. 
Such is the grinding necessity of 
toil, mental or manual, for many 
thousands, that they are compelled 
to gratify their hunting propensi- 
ties in some near-by forest or on 
some neighboring open fields. If 
they cannot go to the more distant 
mountains or plains for the larger 
game, they can at least avail them- 
selves of the pleasure to be had 
in hunting squirrels, rabbits, wood- 
chucks or grouse. And, in the 
writer’s candid opinion, the .22 
rifle of any one of the many good 
makes, if properly manipulated, 
will prove reasonably effective on 
any of these, though, in case of 
the grouse or partridge, one will 
need to be well drilled in the art 
of snap-shooting, unless remark- 
ably favored with standing shots. 
And no apologies are called for in 
accepting standing shots at the 
grouse, in case the .22 rifle is 
used, instead of a shotgun. 

On the desk directly in front of 
the type-writer on which these 
lines are being writen, stand two 
magnificent specimens of gray 
squirrels, beautifully set up by an 
expert to whom was intrusted the 
task. Each one weighed exactly 
one pound, eleven ounces and a 
fraction. Each one was brought 
down by the very first shot fired 
from a .22 repeater. The dis- 
covery of the first gray squirrel 
secured by the writer was a de- 
lightful surprise, as a gray squirrel 
had not been seen in that forest 
for years. The writer was out 
after red squirrels and was sitting 


down somewhat in an open space 
in the forest, when, at some 
distance ahead, there was seen 


high up on an oak tree what ap- 
peared to be the tail of a gray 
squirrel blown by the wind, the 
squirrel being on the opposite side 
of the tree. Careful stalking was 
necessary. It was almost impos- 
sible to walk noiselessly to get 
near enough for a promising shot. 
It took time to get to a certain 
log lying on the ground that was 
at last reached and used as a seat. 
Sitting quietly and looking up 


into the tree the question was, 
“Is he up there yet, or has he 
gone?” When first seen he was 


going towards the ground. Quiet- 
ly and as motionless as possible 
the writer sat on that log with the 
.22 rifle ready to speak on short 
notice. Not a sign of life ap- 
peared for ten or fifteen minutes. 
Presently, high up on the tree, 
motionless as the tree itself, ap- 
peared something. How or when 
did it get there without being 
seen? But there it was, just the 
head of the squirrel, or a fraction 
of it, peering from behind the 
tree. Slowly and with careful 
aim the little rifle was brought to 
the shoulder. Once in place it in- 
stantly spoke out with a “Bang!” 
The bullet had done its deadl 
work and the beauty was in om 
One of the grays on the desk was 
shot in the same forest on another 
day. As the writer approached a 
familiar and lofty pine tree, he 
heard something of a commotion. 
What could it be? Was there a 
fight betwen a gray and a red 
squirrel? Such proved to be the 
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case, for the red was chasing the 
gray in wonderful fashion up an 
down and around that tree. How 
they did go! And only a little 
space between the two. At length 
there was a brief pause, while the 
writer, at considerable distance 
away, was cautiously peering 
through the branches of another 
tree, following the gray with his 
rifle sights. When there was the 
pause in the race around the tree, 
the gray was high up on a short 
piece of broken limb and facing 
the tree ready for another leap. 
No time could now be lost. In- 
stantly the shot was fired and 
down came the gray and he did 
not even give one kick. He had 
been shot directly through the 
heart. The companion of this 
one sitting on the desk was 
killed a few days later. It was in 
the same forest but in a different 
direction. There was a rustling 
through the fallen leaves, but 
nothing could at first be seen. 
The writer was stationed behind 
the limb of an evergreen tree. 
Presently the gray came into view, 
running along a piece of fallen 
tree. Suddenly he stopped to in- 
spect the writer over on the op- 
posite side of the brook. But 
that little pause was instantly 
fatal. The shot was fired from 
the right side of the squirrel just 
opposite the heart, and there was 
merely a slight tremor of the body 
as it rolled over on the backside 
of the log. These were the very 
first three gray squirrels at which, 
with any kind of a gun, the writer 
had ever shot. Thus it will be 
seen that the merits of the .22 
appear inasmuch as three consecu- 
tive shots with it brought down 
three grays. Since then the same 
little rifle has continued to demon 
strate its effectiveness on gray 
squirrels. 


FINAL STANDING OF CLUBS 
IN SMALL-BORE SHORT- 
RANGE 


Outdoor Shooting League 
Aggregate 
Order Name of Club Score 
1 Peters R. & R. Club... .9575 
2 Auburn Rifle Club...... 9431 
3 Bucyrus Rifle Ass’n..... 9225 
4 Rifle and Revolver Club 
of Hee TetR.sccccecs 211 
5 Fremont Rifle and Revolv- 
OF GD con ccpessuvcus 
6 St. Louis Colonial Re- 
volver Club .......+.. 9026 
7 Meeker Rifle Club...... 9006 
8 Pittsburgh Rifle & e- 
volver Club .......... 9002 
9 Ft. Harrison Rifle Club. .8982 
10 Hydraulic Press Steel 
Cs cos nsnessowees 902 
11 Portsmouth-Norfolk Rifle 
COD. cinedecetensesans 
12 Cypress Hills R. & R 
Association ......++++ 8853 
13 Canton Rifle Club....... 8814 
14 Ashburnham Rifle Club..8653 
15 Citizens’ Rifle and Re- 
wobret CUB... occsccees 8567 
16 Dallas Rifle and Revolver 
COD una nen-ensne 50064 8548 
17 Toledo Yacht Club Rifle 
& Pistol Ass’n........ 8445 
18 Milwaukee Rifle and Re 
sae See 8366 
19 Nogales Rifle Club...... 8330 
20 Shawnee Rifle and Re- 
volver Club.........++ 8283 
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21 Kiowa Shooting Club....8268 
22 Niskayuna Rifle Club. ..7857 


23 Lewiston-Clarkston Rifle 
Re. dbetscurhscetecne 7846 
24 South C Tg? Rifle Club.7727 
25 Quincy Rifle Club....... 7532 
26 San Simon Rifle Club...7451 
27 Black Hawk Rifle Club. .7440 
28 Ithaca Rifle Club........ 7300 
29 Massachusetts Rifle Ass’n.7117 
30 Interwoven Rifle Club. ..6680 
81 Kansas City Rifle Club. .6655 
32 Ephrata Rifle Club...... 1978 
33 Fort Worth Rifle Ass’n..1518 
34 Chicago Rifle Club...... 389 
The National Rifle Association 
of America has announced the 
prize winners in the Small-bore 
Short-range Outdoor Shooting 
League, which ran from June 
5 to August 7, a series of ten 
matches, one a week. The winner 


was the Peters Rifle and Revolver 
Club of Kings Mills, Ohio, with a 
total score of 9575. The members 
of the winning team are James 
Crawford, John Beedle, Forest 
McClung, A. D. Rothrock and 
Clarence Pierson. The Auburn, 
N. Y., Rifle Club finished second, 
score "9431, and third place was 
won by the Bucyrus, Ohio, Rifle 
Club, 9225. The Portsmouth 
Norfolk, Va., Rifle Club finished 
eleventh and won first place and 
medals for Class B. The Kiowa 
Shooting Club, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, gets first place and the med 
als in Class C, being 2lst in the 
order of standing. 

In the individual shooting near- 
ly all the honors went to >» 
Rothrock, of the Peters Club. He 
had a total score of 1942 out of a 
possible 2000. He made the high 
est aggregate score in rapid fire, 
991, but as under the conditions 
of the match he could take only 
one medal, the prize for the best 
rapid fire goes to his clubmate, 
Forest McClung, who scored 980. 
The medal for the highest aggre- 
gate slow fire was won by J. Pat 
terson, of the Hydraulic Pressed 
Steel Company Rifle Club, of 
Cleveland, total 963. 


UNKEL DAVID’S LETTER 
Dere Felde & Streme: 

The moar trubbel a felloe has, 
the moar he can expekt. I thot 
hot wether & Yooropeen belijer- 
ensy was enuff, whitch I must en 
door with awl uther peepul; but 
wuss in menny wais is the smawl 
tribbelashuns of hoam life, doo to 
the peekoolyarities (I gess that is 


rite) of Sar An, hoo is mi loffel 
& beluved wife. For ekzampel: 
Sar An objex to mi smoaking 


when I taik a bath, tho the saim 
is a habbit of grate valyoo, bekos 
a steddy smoak indykates that the 
subjikt is not hully submerjd. I 
like to have mi perryskoap above 
the surfiss. In fakt, too mutch 
watter gives me the fijjits. If I 
don’t see mi toze I’m afrade of 
submareen attakt. Whitch is the 
reel reezon why the sail of bath 
tubz has deeklined among nootrels 

neer-nootrels like Bill Brine & 
uthers hoo will stik upp for pees 
as long as there’s a pees of it left. 
The way to dodj torpeedoze is to 


kepe away from watter. If you 
must wash, wuze sanniterry pre 
kawshuns, Sar An sais it is the 


dooty of awl troo sittyzens to pree- 
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pair for a forrun fo with a helthy 


appytight, & there4 she frize one 
(1) pankake where it was owr 
praktis to eet a tolabel-sized stak; 
& at uther meels we have dride 
peeches & smawl potatoze with the 
skinz onto them. Like wize Sar 
An woodent give mi last yeare’s 


britches to the son of a klerjyman 
hoo was krooly abandund by his 
abel bodid & well too doo wife, be- 
kos she sais the Jermuns will taik 
mi uthers on site. 

It seems the yoonannymus idee 
that owr subjygashun will okkur 
as soon as the vikters can raze 
the prise of a sekond-klass tikkit 
to Noo Yawk. We are whipt now 
alreddy, befoar we knu there had 
been a fite, whitch will be a sad 
diskuvery to menny hoo hoapt 7 
aw 


see the war befoar it was 
over. I knoe a man hoo has 
throde up brestwurx in his kaff 


paster & sais he don’t ame to re- 
treet till he shutes up awl the 
Number ate (8) shells that was left 
from the jak snype seezun; but 
his nayburs expeKt to hog-ty him 
at the owtbrake of hostillytes. We 
never have fit, & why shood we 
go bak to the rood praktisses of 
owr 4fathers? Let the konkrers 
hitch upp with owr reglar jobz & 
see how they kum owt. I wood 
like to see the Kizer kivering korn 
with a ho in the rokky bak feeld, 
or a kuppel of Allys hitch owr 
old Soozy mewl to the _harrer. 
Tawk abowt the veesissytoods of 
life at the frunt! Nobuddy 
but a Konnettykut man can taik 
foar (4) fingers of last yere’s 
sider on Mundy, & sober up in 
time for his Bibul klass befoar 
sekkond pi time the next Sundy. 
I tride it—after a yere of Suthern 
moonshine whisky & blokaid bran 
dy, & Sar An was bizzy exploar 
ing sellers for foar dais befoar she 
found me. The felloe hoo lived 
at the rite plais had mislade me 
in the koal bin, but sed he mite 
have went down seller agin the 
first Sattydy in Oggust when the 
preecher come. The ordinnerry 
likker of commerss may be a per- 
ril to civilizashun, but hard sider 
will git the gote of a seezund 
hikry seegar stoar Injun. Hense 
foarth give me sumthing moar 
sootabel for childrun—like wood 
alkyhawl or karbolik assid. 

Upen owr reeturn from the moar 
or less sunny Sowth I set in stait 
for three (3) dais in the offis of 
the grait reelijus maggyzeen, to 
the delite of the commun peepul 
hoo knoe me so well by _ repoot. 
I had ruther have helpt Sar An 
inspekt the noo shirt wastes in 
the deepartmint stoars, but she 
objekts ‘> mi tawking with the 
lady sailsmen—whitch is owr priv- 
\ylij under the konstytooshun & 
don’t interfeer with traid & traffik. 
The broonet klerx are moast app 
to speek to me, espeshully if slim 
mer in the figger than Sar An— 
whitch nobuddy is to blaim for, 
& shoodent maik nobuddy mad. 
Ruther than have trubbel I sed I 
wood skip the shirt wastes & kon 
fine miself to sox & tukking koams 
excloosive; but Sar An thot I aut 
to stay in the offis & tawk to the 
Gentul Reeder, for a 
minnit mi hart was broak by her 
kroolty; but heer come a feemail 
poit with a pome naimed “The 
time we swum in the Krik,” & 


ldvtur, 


two fare yung sportswimmen hoo 
had rit a p2es on “The pore 
Bug in Kamp Kookery,” & I cood 
ent have been moar amoozed at a 
shirt waste kownter. That was 
Mundy 4noon, & Wenzdy Sar Au 
come in ahed of time & fownd 
me in the pryvit offiss with haff a 
day’s akoomylashun of wimmen 
riters & pikchur artists. diskussing 
the pollysee cf the maggyzeen, 
while the «ddytur had went fish- 
irg over to Noo Jerzy. There was 
no interdukshuns, & I dident stay 
till the funkshun broak up, but 
Sar An sed that the litterrerry 
peepul of Noo Yawk was awl wind 
& no stammyny. We brung her 
too with sum stimmylents fownd 
in the advertizing deepartmint, & 
sum of the stenografers soad up 
her hobel skirt where the gaim 
protekshun woman got holt with 
boath hands in the thutteenth 
rownd; but Sar An sais there'll be 
no moar offis work for yore Unkel 
David. Whuther she thinx I am 
too yung or too old to mix with 
awl sorts of peepul still remanes a 
misterry, but it is mi idee that I 
am just abowt rite. 
Trulie Yores, 
UNKEL Davip. 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 

Up to the August number of 
FIELD AND STREAM our sub 
scription list has always been 
addressed by an Addressing 
Company but, owing to the 
fact that we received so many 
complaints from our sub 
scribers of the non-receipt of 
the magazine and having these 
addresses correct on our own 
lists, we decided that the only 
way to avoid complaints in the 
future would be to install our 
own addressing plant and do 
our own addressing. 

Accordingly we have put in, 
what we believe is, the best ad- 
dressing system that money can 
buy and during the entire sum- 
mer have been transferring our 
subscribers on to our own lists 
and, beginning with the Sep- 
tember Number, sent all sub- 
scription copies direct from this 
office. 

During this change it is very 
possible that some mistakes 
with regard to addresses, etc., 
have been made, and we, 
therefore, want to say to our 
subscribers that if anyone has 
any trouble from now on with 
their subscription we would ap- 
preciate an immediate notifica- 
tion of the non-receipt of any 
number as we are extremely 
anxious to know that our lists 
are absolutely correct from 
now on. . 

We also want to state that if 
there has been any trouble in 
the past (“mistakes are apt to 
happen in the best of fami- 
lies”), with the system we are 
installing 1 hope that they will 
be reduced to a minimum, and 
assure you that any complaint 
you may have to make will b 
acknowledged immediately a 
it will be considered a favor 
if the same will be called to 
our attention. 

E. F. Warner, Publisher. 

















£5) TRAPSHOOTING DEPARTMENT # 


GRAND AMERICAN 
HANDICAP 


THE WINNERS 
Grant Park InTRoDUCTORY—235 
entries; W. S. Hoon, Jewell, Ia. 
196 


Cuicaco OverturE—219 entries: 
H. J. Rebhausen, No, Platte, Neb., 
98. 


NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP AT 
DousLe Tarcets—80 entries; Guy 
V. Dering, Columbus, Wisc., 91. 

NATIONAL AMATEUR CHAMPION 
SHIP AT SrtnGLe Tarcets—C, H. 
Newcomb, Philadelphia, Pa., 99. 

PRELIMINARY Hanticap—689 en- 
tries; 683 starters; R. H. Morse 
(18 yards), Chicago, IIl., 95. 

GranpD AMERICAN HANDICAP— 
884 entries; 828 starters; L. B. 
Clarke (18 yards), 96. 

ConsoLaTion Hanpicap—270 en- 


tries; 266 starters; H. Hammer 
smith (18 yards), Milwaukee, 
Wisc., 91. 


Sanrorp Tropuy (Professionals) 
-Rolla O. Heikes, Dayton, Ohio, 
96. 


The sixteenth Grand American 
Handicap, held in Chicago, on 
Aug. 16th to 20th, established a 
high mark for attendance that has 
never been equalled at any trap 
shooting tournament in the world, 
and that will remain the top rec- 
ord for many years to come, if it 
is ever equaled; 884 shooters en- 
tered the main event on Thurs 
day, of which 80 were penalty en- 
tries, paying $5.00 extra for the 
privilege of competing. The event 
was staged in Grant Park, Michi- 
gan avenue, within a short walk 
of the hotels in the loop district, 
with the result that the work of the 
shooters was witnessed by thou- 
sands during the week. he use 
of ten traps for the regular events 
was an innovation which presented 
a rather difficult problem to Man- 
ager Shaner, but one which he 
solved successfully; the odd-num- 
bered squads started in on the 
odd-numbered traps, and the even 
squads on the even traps; having 
shot at 10 targets, they went on 
to the next trap and completed the 
event, thus each man shot the 
same number of targets over each 
of the 10 traps. The traps were set 
within a few yards of the water, 
the targets being thrown due east, 
out over the lake, with a perfectly 
clear sky background. The tour- 
nament was a success in every 
way, and the fact that it was 
brought to a close on schedule 
time, Friday night, speaks vol 
umes for the efficiency of Mr. El- 
mer E, Shaner in handling the in- 
numerable details of an event of 
this size. Working with Mr. Sha- 
ner was the Chicago Association 
of Trapshooters, Incorporated, or- 
ganized for the express purpose 
of promoting the Grand American 


Tournament at Grant Park. For- 
ty-nine of the gun clubs, commer- 
cial organizations and _ athletic 
clubs of Chicago and vicinity were 
represented on the Promotion 
Committee, and the attendance 
shows that they did their work 
well. In the office Mr, Shaner 
gathered a force of men who have 
been with him for many years at 
other Grand Americans: Fred 
Whitney, of Des Moines, Ia.. 
cashier; Bernard Elsesser, of 
York, Pa., compiler of _ scores; 
D. H. Eaton, Cincinnati, Ohio, as- 
sistant compiler of scores; T. Chal- 
font, Wilmington, Del.; ~ a 
Hitchcock, Chicago, and W. H. 
Hoffman, Pullman, IIL, the last 
two serving at the three previous 
Grand Americans held in Chicago. 
Traps Nos. 1 to 5 were Ideal-Leg- 
gets, throwing blue rock targets; 











c. H. 


NATIONAL 
AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP, 99-100 


NEWCOMB, WINNER 


traps 6 to 10. and the trap for 
professionals, No. 11, were est- 
tern Automatics, throwing white 
flyers. The Jokers were experts, 
situated at the extreme south end 
of the line. During the week 
282,380 targets were trapped, the 
Grand American event alone tak- 
ing 74,520. 

Grand American Handicap, $7,- 
813.00; fifty moneys; lst, $781.30; 
2nd, $703.15; 3rd, $625.05; 4th, 
$546.90; 5th, $468.80, and $78.15 
for each of the last thirty-six 
places. 

The week opened with the Grant 
Park Introductory, an event at 
200 targets, 18 yards’ rise, and 








$20.00 entrance. A stiff proposi- 
tion, but one which 235 amateurs 
had the nerve to enter, and the 
scores put up by a majority of the 
contestants, though not landing 
them in the money, justified their 
confidence in their individual 
skill. Like everything else con- 
nected with the tournament, the 
number of entries was a record 
for “Practice Day.” 

The first shot of the tournament 
was fired by Eugene Pike, City 
Controller, and it is on record 
that he smashed the,target. The 
star on the amateur traps was 
W. S. Hoon, of Jewell, Ia., who 
finished at the top with 196 out 
of 200. He missed one target in 
each of four events, the Ist, 3rd, 
4th and 8th. S, A. Huntley, of 


Omaha, Neb., finished in second 
place with 195, his five lost tar- 


gets being scattered over five 
events, one in each. In_ thirc 
place there were three men, J. E. 
Harkin, William Ridley and H. C. 
Hood, with 194 each. The latter 
dropped one bird in each of the 
first six events and then broke the 
last 80 straight. Harkin broke 
the first 60 straight and then 
dropped 3 targets in his fourth 
string. Ridley’s six misses were 
spread over six events, one in 
each. C. B. Eaton and Mark 
Arie tied on 193. The work of 
these shooters, as well as that of 
all those finishing in the first 
flight, was extremely good, as the 
conditions were such as to put 
their endurance and skill to the 
severest test. In the morning a 
broiling sun kept the temperature 
on the firing line well up in the 
90’s, and in the afternoon a stiff 
southeast wind caused the targets 
to perform all kinds of tricky 
stunts. While the amateurs were 
keeping the traps busy, the pro- 
fessionals were turning in good 
scores over trap No. 11, which 
was installed for their special use. 
A majority of.the 20,000 specta- 
tors estimated to have visited the 
grounds during the day were at- 
tracted to this trap, and were re- 
warded by witnessing the snappy 
work of some of the world’s best 
shots. The pros shot at 100 tar- 
gets, and four of the 45 contest 
ants turned in scores of 99; these 
were Art Killam, of St. Louis, 
Mo.; W. D. Stannard, Chicago; 
L. S. German, Aberdeen, Md., and 
Tom A. Marshall, Chicago, the lat- 
ter dropping his lone target ater 
having broken over 70 straight. 
A feature of the shoot was the 
presence of a squad composed of 
five members of the all-American 
team which made the trapshooters 
of England and Europe “‘sit up 
and take notice” in 1901; these 
were Ed Banks, Fred Gilbert, 
W. R. Crosby, R. O. Heikes and 
Tom A. Marshall. In one of the 
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events the squad turned in a score 
ef 99 out of 100, showing that 
they have none of them lost the 
skill which landed them winners 
in their contests abroad. A rec- 
ord over the professional trap was 
the “century” scored by a squad 
composed of F, G. Bills, A. 
Young, Bart Lewis, J. R. Hinkle 
and E. M. Daniel, each of whom 
broke 20 straight. This work was 
duplicated by sque _ 11, amateurs, 


in the 7th event, O’Brien, M. 
Arie, S. A. ecsins, R. A. King 
and F. Troeh breaking straight, 
and by squad 19, Hinshaw, Carl- 
ton, Beard, Kelsey and S. G. 
Vance, in the same event. These 
proved to be the record squad 
scores of the week. F. G. Bills, 


Spencer, Ed. 
Gibbs, W. Huff, 
1, W. Cadwallader, Homer Clark, 
high professionals 
Several good runs 
were made; J. S. Frink, 95; J. S. 
Speer, 87; H. C. Hood, 82; 7. 
Noel and L. B. Maytag, 95 each; 
G. W. Vall, 98; " O’Brien, 104; 
F. Troeh, 105; F. J. Coburn, 82; 
mE € ticele 93, unfinished ; 
B..}. Pendergast, 92, and G 
Fuller, 91. 

First on the program for the 
first day of the tournament was 
the Chicago Overture, 100 targets, 
$25.00 entrance; $13.00 divided 
on the 100 targets, and $10.00 di- 
vided on the five events, $2.00 on 
each event. It was a stiff propo- 
sition, but 219 amateurs went up 
against it. The weather was not 
propitious, a strong northeast gale 
blowing in the faces of the con 
testants, and making the targets 
very erratic in their flight. Shoot 
ing began at 8:10, and the event 


B. Lewis, C. G. 
2 H. D. 


were second 
with 98 each. 


was finished about 3 o'clock. 
S. A. Huntley, in squad 7, fin- 


ished early with 97, and it did not 
seem likely that this mark wovld 
be exceeded, but H. J. Rebhausen. 
Champion of Nebraska, in squad 
19, forged to the front and nosed 
Huntley out by one target; he 
dropped two in the first event and 
then went straight, getting a run of 
85, and a total of 98, and winning 
first place. In squad 31 William 
Wettleaf was being watched close- 
ly as a possible contender for first 
place; he was 2 down in the first 
60 targets, but let another escape 
in his fourth event, finishing in a 
tie with William Foord, of Wil 
mington, Del., third with 96. 3}. 
Livingston, in squad 33, stepped 
into the limelight, with only one 
down in the first 80 targets; his 
chances were good to land in first 
place if he could keep up his good 
work, and even if he dropped one 
more target he would still be tied 
and have a fighting chance to win. 
But the last string proved too 
much for him; he lost the 6th, 
and later let three more get away, 
going out with a total of 95, 
which included a run of 83. 
The feature of the day was the 
contest for the National Amateur 
championship. This was open only 
to winners of the State champion- 
ships, or to the runners-up, in 
case a winner was unable to at 
tend. Thirty-five States were rep- 
resented: Connecticut, Oregon, 
Washington and Texas by the run- 
ners-up, respectively, W. W. Rice. 
P, H. O’Brien, F. M. Troeh and 
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P. R. Miller. The race was at 
100 targets, 16 yards’ rise, and 
was shot over traps 5 and 6, be- 
ginning about 3 o’clock. It was 
a hot fight from start to finish, 
and held the attention and inter- 
est of a large crowd of spectators. 
C. H. Newcomb, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., proved the winner, on a score 
of 99, breaking his first 91 tar- 
gets straight. His exhibition of 
skill was thoroughly appreciated 
by the gallery; he snapped the 
targets almost on the instant of 
their appearing in sight over the 
traphouse, and every break was a 
clean one; his solitary miss was 
due to the hard conditions, the 
wind causing the target to jump 
suddenly and his load going under 
it. He shot his last 25 targets 
under an added strain, for just 
before he went out for the final 
string J. R. Jahn, champion of 
Iowa, had finished and set the 
high mark at 97; a few moments 
later R. A. King, of Colorado, 
raised this mark to 98. In the 
same squad with Newcomb was 
A. B. Richardson, the Delaware 
champion, who was hard after the 
man from the Keystone State. 
Richardson dropped two in_ his 
first string and then went straight, 
and Newcomb had to keep up his 
first clip in order to avoid getting 
in a three-cornered tie on 98. 
The contest for the National 
Amateur Championship at doubles 


and most of the contestants real 
ized this fact almost from the 
start. The race was at 50 pairs, 
10 pairs at each trap. Not a per- 
fect string was made, though sev- 
eral, including Dering, who got 
two, and Arie, managed to break 
19 in some of the frames. The 
professionals enjoyed the sport 
over their own trap, 46 of them 
facing the traps. E. Dickey 
took first honors with 97 out of 
100; R. R. Barber was second 
with 96. In_the 95 hole were 
Bart Lewis, C. A. Young, L. S. 
German, Fanning, a, 6. 


Ss. 
Hawkins and F. G. Bills. 

The Preliminary Handicap oc 
cupied the stage on the second day 
with the record entry of 689, and 
683 starters. The event was at 
100 targets, same handicap  dis- 
tances as awarded for the Grand 
American. The same high wind 
blowing into the faces of the 
shooters prevailed, and this, in 
connection with the added yards’ 
distance, threw many of the con 
testants off their true gait. The 
event was won by R. H. Morse, 
of Chicago, with a score of 95 
from the 18-yard mark. Morse 
is comparatively new in the game, 
kaving been shooting only about 
three years, and this was his first 
registered tournament. Before 
Morse started on his last string 
three others had finished with 94 
each, and two misses would mean 











HEIKES, W. 


R, CROSBY, 


was the last event of the day and 
had 80 entries. Guy Dering, 
of Columbus, Wisc., was the win- 
ner on a score of 91. His near- 
est competitor was Mark Arie, of 
Thomasboro, IIl., with 90, followed 
by S. A. Huntley with 87. Dering 
is reckoned as one of the best 
shots at doubles in the country, 
if not the best, and this makes 
his third win this year. e won 
the Hazard Cup at doubles at St. 
Louis, was successful in defending 
it against Del Gross, of Kansas 
City, Mo., on Aug. 14, and then 
copped the big race here. It was 
a poor day for shooting at doubles, 


FRED GILBERT, ED, BANKS, TOM A. MARSHALI 


that he would join them in a 
shoot-off for first. But he escaped 
with only one down in the last 20, 
giving him the winning score of 
95. The men with 94 were E, S. 
Schindel, Milwaukee, Wisc.; G. K. 
Mackie, Lawrence, Kan., both at 
18 yards, and A. Gunning, 
Longmont, Colo., at 20 yards. In 
the shoot-off for second and third 
trophies Schindel was second with 
19, and Gunning took third with 
18. Ed. Voris, A. R. Castle, C. B. 
Helm, P. R. Miller and C. L. 
Parsons, 93 each. 

At the professional trap forty- 
eight contested in the 100-target 
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© MISHKIN 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, New Jersey 


Gentlemen: -- 

I would like to express 
my delight at. renewing my contract 
with the Victor Talking Machine 
Company for ten years more. 


During my extensive travels I 
have had such a vivid illustration 
of the great work you are doing for 
the world that it is with the 
deepest feeling that I say I'm 
proud to be @ part of such a great 
work, and that I may long enjoy 
the privilege is the earnest wish 
of 


Yours very sincerely, 

















We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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program provided, and 
classy exhibition, five men going 
out with only one target down; 
these were L. S. German, Bart 
Lewis, R. O. Heikes, J. R. Taylor 
and Ed. Graham. Close up were 
J. M. Hawkins and J. R. Graham 
with 98 each; H. Kennicott, Ed 
O’Brien, Fred Gilbert and W. 
Huff with 97 each, and J. R. 
Hinkle and C. A. Young with 96 
each. In the individual matches 
between the professionals, L. S. 


gave a 


German defeated C. G. Spencer 
100 straight to 95. J. E. Dickey, 
98, vs, Ben Schwartz, 94; H. Cad.- 


wallader, 97, vs. W. D. Stannard, 
83; J. S. Fanning, 96, vs. M. 
Ballou, Jr., 86; C. A. Young, 98, 
vs. Art Killam, 98; Homer Clark, 
99, vs. R Taylor, 96. Long 
runs were made by German, 169; 
Heikes, 94; Lewis, 86; J. R. Tay- 
lor, 86; Ed. Graham, 91. The 
shooting started at 8 ‘o'clock, but 
was not finished until nearly dark, 


although there were no_ delays 
during the day. The section sys 
tem was used, each section con- 
sisting of 27 squads, the first 


squad in each section starting on 
the oddnumbered traps at the 
same time, section 1 in event 1; 
section 2 in event 2, and so on. 

The Grand American Handicap, 
the blue-ribbon event of the trap- 
shooting world, was staged on the 
third day. When the entries final- 
ly closed 884 names had been list- 
ed; of these, 80 were penalty en- 
tries; 53 failed to show up at the 
grounds, and three were not there 
in time to start and were 
scratched, so that 828 shooters ac- 
tually faced the traps and began 


the competition in the biggest 
shooting event ever held in the 
world. The number of starters 
precluded all possibility of fin 


ishing the event on schedule time. 
and Manager Shaner announced 
that only four of the five 20-target 
events would be pulled off, the 
remaining 20 targets to be shot at 
‘on the following day. The weath- 
er was slightly improved from the 
trapshooters’ point of view, the 
sky being clear and a light east 
wind blowing. The section system 
was used, with 33 squads in each 
section. Shooting began promptly 
at 8 o'clock, but the last squad 
did not finish in the fourth event 
until nearly seven in the evening. 
At that time six men were tied 
on 78; these were C. W. Irrgang, 
16 yards; M. E. Dewire and C. B. 
Helm, both at 18 yards; C. C. 
Hickman and J. J. Randall, both 
at 19 yards, and L. B. Clark, at 
20 yards. Next to them were 
Gerstell, Jr., 21 yards; P. J. Gra- 
ham and C. C. Emery, both at 19 
yards; G. K. Mackie, A. Gilson 
ees Cc. M. Beer, all at 18 yards, 
and H. W. Leffingwell, at 17 
yards, each with 77. There were 
a number of scores of 76 and 75, 
and from that down to almost the 
50 per cent mark. During the day 
many shooters dropped out, as 
they realized that their chances 
were nil. The work of Gerstell 
was really the best of the bunch, 
as he was the only one to stand 
at 21 yards and keep up with the 
first flight. Clark’s work was also 
a nice exhibition of marksmanship 
from 20 yards. Former Grand 
American winners were not in the 
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running; Riley Thompson, of 
Cainesville, Mo., who won in 
1910 with a straight score at the 
Chicago Gun Club, was badly off 
form, breaking but 61 of the 80 
targets from 20 yards. W. Hen- 
derson, of Lexington, Ky., last 
year’s winner on a score of 98 
from 22 yards, had but 63 to-day 
from the 23-yard line. There was 
a lot of inte resting shooting over 
the professional trap, the feature 
being a_ series of _ individual 
matches. Bills disposed of his op 








L. B. CLARK, WINNER GRAND AMER- 


ICAN HANDICAP, 96-100, AT 
18 YARDS 


ponent, H. Kennicott, 97 to 
92; P. J. Holohan got the er of 
Tom A. Marshall, 97 to 93; Gil- 
bert and Crosby tied on 94; R. O. 
Heikes and J. Graham each 
broke 98; J. M. Hawkins got the 
best of J. R. Hinkle, 98 to 96; 
Bart Lewis took E. S Graham 
into camp with 99 to 95, and also 
copped the honor for high indi- 
vidual score in the matches. 
Fifty-two took part in the regular 
100-target event, C. G. Spencer 


and J. R. Taylor tying for first on 
99; Ed. Banks, C. E. Goodrich, 
Cc 


>, A. Young, Bart Lewis, mi K. 
Eastman, L. S. German, H. 
Keller, Jr., and W. Huff, 98 each; 
G. H. Ford, H. Kennicott and Art 
Killam, 97 each. 

The first thing on the program 
for the fourth day was the finish 
of the Grand American Handicap. 
When the squads were called to 
the firing line at 8 a. m. it was 
found that there was a falling off 
in the number of shooters; one, 
two and three men in a squad, 
and in several cases entire squads 
failed to respond. Many of the 








found 
killing 

The weather condi 
tions were the worst of the week; 
cloudy skies and strong east wind. 


contestants 
making a 
faded away. 


their hopes of 
blasted, and 


The round was finished at half- 
past ten, and four men were tied 
on 96 for the first place; L. B. 
Clarke, Chicago; M. E, Dewire, 
Hampton, Ind.; J. J. Randall, 
Greenburg, Kan., and C, C. Hick 
man, Yoeman, Ind. Clarke and 
Dewire stood at 18 yards, and the 
others banged away from 19 yards. 
The matter was settled in one 
shoot-off, Clarke winning with 20 
straight; Dewire dropped his sixth 
target, and then went straight, 
winning second trophy; Randall 
kept up with Clarke for the first 
15 targets of the shoot-off, but 
dropped his 16th and 19th targets, 
getting 18 and winning third tro 
phy; Hickman was neck and neck 
with the leaders for ten targets, 
but lost three in his third five, 
and went out with 17, taking 
fourth trophy. There were six 
men in a tie on 95 for fifth 
trophy, and three shoot-offs were 
needed to decide the winner. A. 
Gilson, Minneapolis, Minn., and 
C. B. Helm, Rockford, IIl., each 
at 18 yards, and C. N. Irrgang, 
Chicago, 18 yards, dropped out in 
in the first round, the two former 
scoring 16 each and the latter 18; 
» W. Anderson, Pecatonia, IIl., 
“erry. Lima, Ohio, both 


at 17 yards, and P, L. Heinecke, 


Blue Island, Ill., 16 yards, tied on 
19; in the second round Ferry 
dropped out on 17, the others 


scoring 19 each; in the third time 
up Anderson broke 19 and won 
the trophy, Heinecke scoring 18. 

The Consolation Hz indicap, open 
to amateurs who failed to win any 
money in either of the other two 
handicaps, was started at 12:10 
with 270 entries, and was quickly 
run off. H. Hammersmith of 
Milwaukee, Wis., proved to be 
the winner after shooting off a tie 
on 91 with Sam Leever, of Goshen, 
Ohio. The former stood at 19 
yards and the latter at 21. In the 
shoot-off Hammersmith broke 18 
to Leever’s 16. Seven men tied 
on 90 for the third trophy, D. Liv 
ingston, of Youngstown, Ohio, 
winning with 20 straight from 16 
yards in the shoot-off. A. Koyen, 
19 yards, 19; J, B. Barto, 19 
yards, 18; H. J. Butler, 18 yards. 


and A. H. Goering, 19 yards, 17 
each; F. E, McKay, 20 yards, 16, 
and F. C. Koch, 20 yards, 14. 


The professionals wound up the 
week with the final contest for the 
Sanford trophy. Six men had 
qualified during the previous three 
days and a race at 100 targets was 
shot to eliminate one of these, 
leaving five men to compete in the 
final trial. J. R. Taylor dropped 
out on 87, and German, 98; Lewis 
and Heikes, 93 each; E, S. Gra- 


ham, 97, and Spencer, 91, were 
left in. The cup was won by 
R. O. Heikes on a score of 96; 


Lewis, 95; E. S. 
German, 93, and Spencer, 92. 

In the match races Gross lost 
to Goodrich, 92 to 96; Barber de- 
feated H. C. Kirkwood 91 to 86, 
and R. W. Francis scored 91 to 
W. Huff's 89. 


Graham, 94; 
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Approved by Motorcycle Experts 


r =e “Chain Tread” Tire for Automobiles, is standard equip- 
ment on many of the leading makes of cars. The most 


prominent makes of motorcycles are also equipped with the 
“Chain Tread” Tire. 


The “Chain Tread” Tire for motorcycles has the same heavy 
service construction, the same wear-resisting rubber and fabric, 
and the same practical anti-skid tread, as the “Chain Tread” 
automobile tire. 





Profit by the experience of the keen automobile and motor- 
cycle manufacturers, who are increasing the prestige of their 
products by equipping the machines they make with “Chain 
Tread” Tires. You can buy “Chain Tread” Tires from good 
dealers everywhere. 


United StatesTires 


Made by the Largest Rubber Company 
in the World 
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LEADERS AND WINNERS IN 
THE 1915 PRIZE FISH- 
ING CONTEST 


_This list compiled froth 
vits received up to August 
only, 

Winners in Closed Classes 

Small-Mouth Bass—Class B 
First Prize—A. T. Gibbes, 7 lbs 
2 oz., length 24% in., girth 15 in. 
Caught at Crystal Lake. Abbey 
and Imbrie Riverside steel rod, 
Revonoc reel, Invincible line, No. 
1 Buel Spinner. 

Second Prize—Gorman A. Bus 


affida- 
31st 


sard, 6 lbs. 4 oz., length 22% in., 
girth 16 in. Caught in Potomac 
River. Jim Heddon rod, Shake- 


speare Perfect reel, Mills Record 
line, stone cat. 

Third Prize—C. F. Pascoe, 5 
Ibs. 9 oz., length 21 in., girth 151%4 
in. Caught in Brown Lake, Que 
bec. Sampson steel rod, Shake 
speare Level Winder reel, King- 
fisher Silver Sheen line, small 
trog. 

Fourth Prize—W. G. Horton, 5 
Ihs. 8 oz., length 22 in., girth 15% 
in. Caught in Sunset Lake, Marl- 
boro, Vt. Bristol steel rod, make 
of reel unknown, Crimson Beauty 
casting line, live frog. 
Large-Mouth Bass, 

Division—Class 

First Prize—Albert White, 7% 
Ibs, length 23 in., girth 18 in. 
Caught in Rye Lake, N. Y. Samp 
son steel rod, Takapart reel, Rob- 
ert Ogilvy line, Decker plug lure. 

Second Prize—George Kreeger, 
7 Ibs. 10 oz., length 23% in., girth 
17% in. ‘Caught at Sheridan, 
Mich. Sampson steel rod, Rush 
more reel, Kingfisher line, Shake 
speare float lure. 

E. Mirick, 7 


Third Prize—E. 
Ibs. 9 oz., length 22 in., girth 
17% in. Caught in Cranberry 
Meadow Pond, Mass. Greenheart 
rod, South Bend Anti-Back Lash 
reel, No. 4 Classic line, No. 150 
Heddon Dowagiac minnow. 

Fourth Prize—C. D. Chisholm, 
7% Ibs., length 23% in., girth 
17% in. Caught in Lake Hallie, 
Wisconsin. Heddon rod, Taka 
part reel, Invincible line, Heddon 
1600 Dowagiac minnow. 

Leaders in Open Classes 
Brook Trout—Class B 

Emil S. Weisse, 

Dr. Karl Christofferson, 

No other entries. 

Rainbow Trout , 


Northern 
B 


J. C. Ward, 
ra A. Ross, 

A. Vanderstolp, 
L % Robbins, 


Rainbow Trout—Fly Class 


G. E. Richardson, 
G. E. Richardson. 


Brown Trout 
I. E. Dickinson, 
Robert McConnell, 
George Burroughs, 
Rev. D. Cochlin. 
Lake Trout 
Charles H. Slater, 
E. S. Williamson, 
E. D. Calvert, 
Dr. Karl Christofferson. 
Landlocked Salmon 
Henry L. Marsh, 
pabiey A, Smythe, 
'. te Dougherty, 
William Allen. 
Small-mouth Bass—C ass C 
Roy D. Miller, 
No other entries. 
Small-mouth Bass—Fly Class 
H. B. Christian, 
Alexander Friend. 
Large-mouth Bass, 
Class 
William S. Leeseer. 
No other entries. 
Large-mouth Bass, 
Ladies 
Mrs. Robert T. Ives. 
Large-mouth Bass, 
Class C 


North— 


North— 


Scuth— 


Miss Byrdie Tapp, 
H. E. Yelvington, 
S. W. Dolive, 
C. E. Griffin. 
Large-mouth Bass, 
y Class 
T. D. Howard, 
L. S. Wachs. 
yan bet ter * 
Va. Class 
George z Schuler, 
W. B. Catlett 
Herbert Firth, 
Aaron Clarke. 
Great Northern Pike 
A. R. Thompson, 
ee 
C 


Nobert P. Arnold. 
Muscallonge 
George A. Streeter, 
C. R. Hallowell, 
William A. Babson, 
D. Benes. 
Wall-Eyed Pike 
George Ault, 
Edward B. Cady, 
Fred Martens, 


South— 


Virginia, 


George Ault. 
Bluefish 

R. C. Graham, 

Harry C, Esrey, 

Peter S. Post. 

No other entries. 
Weakfish 


No entries. 
Weakfish, Light Tackle 
Charles F. Guhring. 


Striped Bass 


William H. Hand, Jr. 
George Kennedy, 
William H. Hand, fF: 
William H. Hand, Jr. 
Striped Bass—Ladies 
Mrs. Charles S. Irish. 
Channel Bass 
J. Maxwell Bullock, 
S. J. Held. 
No Bn entries. 
Tarpon 
W. Magill, 
Margaret C. Magill, 
. W. Magill, 
> ae Magill. 
THE BEST SPOOL DUMMY 
FOR THE CASTING REEL 


Robert 8, Lemmon 


If you ask fifteen average bait 
casters what they use to build up 
the cores on their reels over which 
the casting lines are wound, four 
teen of them will promptly answer 

“String or old line.” Ask an 
equal number of tournament cast- 
ers, and the same proportion will 
probably just as promptly reply 

“cork.” The former material 
renders the process of core-mak- 
ing simpler, the latter makes the 
result more efficient. 

Just why more casters do not 
employ the cork dummies on their 
fishing reels is rather hard to un- 
derstand; perhaps it is because 
they do not realize the superiority 
of this sort of core. What are its 


good points? Well, in the first 
place, the properly built cork 
dummy is lighter, smoother, and 


results in better spooling of the 
line than does one of string. Sec 
ondly, it never gets wet through, 
and so when the day’s fishing is 
over you are under no moral obli 
gation to your line to unwind a 
few yards of water-soaked string 
so that it, as well as the line 
proper, will have a chance to dry 
out thoroughly. Thirdlv, the cork 
dummy, both in material and con- 
struction, is the more durable of 
the two kinds. These are but a 
few of the reasons which put the 
string core out of the running. 

To look at a well-made cork 
dummy the uninitiated would des- 
pair of ever being able to duplicate 
its smooth, finished appearance. 
It seems to be a cylinder of solid 
cork, perfectly fitting the spool 
ends of the reel. The fact that 
it is made of three or four sepa- 
rate discs is apparent only after 
careful scrutiny. 

The first thing to do in equip- 
ping your casting reel with one of 
these good cores is to secure from 
a druggist or a regular cork supply 
store a few of the flat corks such 
as are used in vaseline bottles. 
These are about 1% inches in di 











RIFLES AND CARTRIDGES 


There are many makes of hunting rifles and cartridges, but Win- 
chester—the W brand—have first call among sportsmen of experi- 
ence. Itis not sentiment, but quality and dependability that give 
them preference over all other makes. Not only are Winchester 
rifles and cartridges dependable, but they are made in calibers and 
types suitable for hunting all kinds of game. The high quality and 
entire dependability of Winchester guns and cartridges are main- 
tained by the exercise of great care and experience in the selection of 
materials used in making them, and by thoroughly modern methods 
of manufacture. If you, like thousands of sportsmen, use Winchester 
rifles and cartridges, you are familiar with their superiority. Ifyou 
haven’t used them, a trial will convince you that you should. 


THE GRAND PRIX —the highest possible honor—was awarded to Winchester 


Guns and Ammunition at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
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ameter and % inch thick. Pick 
out four of the most perfect ones, 
and through the center of each 
bore a hole very slightly larger 
than the spindle of the spool. One 
side of each of two of the corks 
should be cut a little concave, to 
correspond with the convexity of 
the spool end plates. This cutting 
should be done with a thin bladed, 
very sharp knife. 

ow, from the hole in the cen- 
ter of each disc cut through the 
cork in a straight line to the outer 
edge, thus splitting them so they 
can be slipped on the spindle of 


the reel. Take out the spool, slip 
on the concaved-end corks first, 
coating them lightly with shellac 


on both sides, and push them snug 
against the end-plates. Fit on the 
third cork, shellacked, between 
them, and trim the fourth until it 
fills all the remaining space. Turn 
the discs until no two of the slits 
are together, wind thread over the 
whole until the shellac dries, and 
set it aside. 

After drying, the next step is 
to finish off the dummy perfectly 
round. Assuming that you have 
determined what diameter it must 
be in order that the casting-line 
wound on it shall fill the reel prop 


erly, take your sharp knife and 
carefully cut the cork down to 
within an eighth of an inch of 


the proper size, being careful to 
take off an equal amount all 
around. Then assemble the reel, 
put it on a rod to hold it steady, 
and revolve the spool while you 
hold a fine flat file lightly against 
the cork. Keep blowing the cut 
dust away as you thus gradually 
bring the dummy to its correct 
diameter and a perfect smoothness 
and 1egvlarity. 


WORM PARASITES OF BLACK 


BASS 
Fietp & STREAM Pus. Co. 

In answer to your letter en 
closing a communication from 
D. M. Evans, of Mason City, Ia.. 
in regard to worm parasites of 


the black bass, I have to say that 

have written to Mr. Evans to 
advise him that such worms are 
usually derived from water birds 
which are the final host of the 
parasite. As a rule, the worms 
located between the muscle layers 
are flatworms. If there were no 
water birds on the lakes and 
streams most of the worm para 
sites of fish would disappear. 
Doubtless you have often observed 
black specks under the skin of the 
bass and yellow perch. These are 
caused by small encysted worms, 
and the attack comes from the 
swimming larve of certain worms 
which are hatched from’ eggs 
voided by water birds. The birds 
feed on the fish which are affected 
by _ parasites. The immature 
worms develop and lay eggs in 
the bird, and these are voided into 
the water where they hatch out, 
and then the larve find lodgment 
on some species of fish. 

I do not mean to say 
worm parasites of fishes 
this way, but certainly most 


them do. 
TarLeton F. Bean 
Fish Culturist. 


that all 
arise in 
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WINNERS IN THE INTER- 
STATE CASTING TOUR- 
NAMENT 


Held under the Auspices of the 
Southern California Rod and 
Reel Club and the Southern 


California Trout Association, 
Saturday and Sunday, August 
7 and 8, 1915, 

At Eastlake Park, Los Angeles, 
California. 
SATURDAY, AUG. 7 


FIRST EVENT—DRY FLY ACCURACY 
Per cent. 





Won by Fred N. Peet......99.1 
Second, Joe Welsh.......... 99 
Third, John Waddell........ 98.1 
SECOND EVENT—ONE-FOURTH OUNCE 
BAIT ACCURACY 
Per cent 
wen ty ©. Bh. Gart. «2250065 98.3 
Second, M. M. -d 
ya ee eee 97.4 
THIRD EVENT—LIGHT TACKLE FLY 
ACCURACY 
Per cent. 
Won by J. M. Ranney....98 9/15 
Second, Fred N. Peet....98 8/15 
Third, C. S. Van Horn..98 3/15 
FOURTH EVENT—DELICACY AND 
ACCURACY FLY 
Per cent. 
Won by C. S. Van Horn.98 13/30 
Second, Fred N. Peet...98 5/15 
Third, Joe Welsh....... 98 4/15 
FIFTH EVENT—ONE-FOURTH OUNCE 
DISTANCE BAIT 
Won by E. J. Kennedy, 114 ft., 
10 4/5 in. 
Second, perme Baker, 89 ft., 
4/f 
Third, oO. ™o. Smith, 45  ft., 
4 2/5 in. 
SIXTH EVENT—LIGHT TACKLE FLY 
DISTANCE 
Won by Fred N. Peet, 108 ft. 
Second, John Waddell, 102 ft. 
SUNDAY, AUG. 8 
FIRST EVENT—HEAVY TACKLE FLY 
ACCURACY 
Per cent 
Won 7 Fred N. Peet..99 5/15 
Second, S. Van Horn..96 10/15 
Third, i ‘MA Ranney....94 9/15 
SECOND EVENT — ONE-HALF OUNCE 
BAIT ACCURACY 
Per cent. 
wen by €. W. Giett... ones 98.4 
Second, J. M. Ranney...... 97.6 
azeerd, . A; Rickey ..cccees 7.4 
THIRD EVENT—HEAVY TACKLE FLY 
DISTANCE 
Won by John Waddell, 102 ft. 6 in. 
Second, Fred N. Peet, 101 ft. 
FOURTH EVENT — ONE-HALF OUNCE 
DISTANCE BAIT 
Won by. Sherman Baker, 145 ft. 
o In. 
Second E. J. Kennedy, 143 ft. 
Third, C. H. Garr, 118 ft. 8 1/5 in. 
FIFTH EVENT—TWO AND ONE-HALF 


; OUNCE DISTANCE BAIT 
Won by A. E. Perkins, 239 ft. 


Second, G. W. Griffey, 193 ft. 7 in. 
Third, .E. J. Kennedy, 178 ft. 9 in. 
SIXTH EVENT—ONE FOURTH OUNCE 


DISTANCE SLAM 
Won by E. J. Kennedy, 128 ft. 10 in. 
Second, H. A. Richey, 111 ft. 3 in. 
Third, o. C Smith, 100 ft. 


SEVENTH EVENT—ONE-HALF OUNCE 
DISTANCE SLAM 

Won by E. J. Kennedy, 186 ft. 5 in. 

Second, G. W. Griffey, 151 ft. 

Third, C. H. Garr, 145 ft. 8 in. 































































































EIGHTH EVENT—TWO AND ONE-HALF 
OUNCE DISTANCE SLAM 

Won by A. E. Perkins, 267 ft. 10 in. 

Second, Sherman Baker, 262 ft. 

Third, C. H. Garr, 243 ft. 9 in. 


THE COMPELLING HACKLE 
Ladd Plumley 


The stream was extraordinarily 
low and amazingly clear, the kind 
of low water and crystal clearness 
that you find in late August dur- 
ing a long continued drought. We 
were ending the fishing season, 
and, with the conditions. did not 
expect to do much. Still, a dry- 
fly brought one or two big fellows, 
and toward afternoon, on my 
leader, a few fairish fish were 
netted, rising to a minute Jenny 
Spinner and a number sixteen 
Black Hackle, presented wet. 

A portion of the dainty 
swished over riffs, flattish water 
for the most part and with few 
pools; here we met with the little 
success that was dealt out to us. 
Below the mile or so of riffs the 
stream dropped _ rapidly. Here 
Were many quiet pools, with baby 
cataracts at the heads and spread- 
ing out into the most mirror-like 
of water. Early in the day we 
had given up all attempts to raise 
a trout on the shimmering flat 
waters. And in the afternoon we 
again took a chance at their dis 
couragement, but with never a 
risc. 

Toward three o’clock the trout 
stopped rising entirely, even on 
the riffs, and my friend, who had 
for hours been casting his arm 
almost off, found a mossy place 
under a tree, 

“It’s no go,” he said. 
as well take a snooze. 
of trying to raise 
double distilled water. 
back there I could have seen a 
pin on the bottom. Clear? Like 
air put through a filter!’’ 

“I’m going to use a couple of 
midges and try the pools once 
more,” I said. “Gives me some- 
thing to do and doesn’t deplete 
the stream.” 

“Better cast ’em into the sky,” 
grumbled my companion. “You 
might land a hungry swallow.” 

I left him to his nap and link- 
ing on two Kelso-tied midges took 
my way to the nearest pool. But 
the thing seemed hopeless. There 
was no-more sign of fishy life on 
the glass-like surface than if every 
trout was fast asleep under his 
particular rock. But I sneaked 
to the tail of the pool and dropped 
the dainty contraptions as gently 
as I knew how. Then I changed 
to a single dry-fly and worked up 
toward the deeper water, dropping 
a Whirling Dun at the edge of the 
three-foot cataract and letting it 
drift downward toward me. But 
I might just as well have flipped 
my flies into a bathtub in a city 
fiat. There was no more response 
than to a request by pirates for 
volunteers to walk a plank. Then 


river 


“Might 
I’m sick 
trout over 
One place 


I tackled another pool, and yet 
another. I changed back to 
midges, presented wet; I dallied 


with a sunken Coachman; I went 
through my fly-book and gave a 
trial to every anomaly I could dig 
out, even lending to the water the 
invention of some ingenious ex- 
pert, which had celluloid wings 
































“Citizenry, Trained and 
Accustomed to Arms” 
— PRESIDENT WILSON 


Get accustomed to gun powder. Learn to shoot straight. That’s at least 50% 
of a soldier’s equipment. 


Perhaps the training ‘will stand you in stead in some moment of personal dan- | 
ger. The lives of your wife and children may sometime depend on your 
steadiness and courage. The best weapon to practice with is the 


IVER JOHNSON 


SAFETY AUTOMATIC REVOLVER 


It is absolutely safe. It is accurate and reliable. It is simple 
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in operation and will not fail you in a pinch. There are peng ey 
no levers to adjust or forget. Its safety is automatic 6-shoi 32 calibre 





—part of the action. All you have to remem- 

ber is to pull the trigger. 

Costs $6 at Hardware and 
Sporting Goods Stores 


Send for an 84-page book on 
Revolvers, Shot Guns, Bicycles and Motorcycles. It is free. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
190 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers Street, New York 717 Market Street, San Francisco 


















Exhausted or Debilitated 


NERVE FORCE 


Every reader of this magazine, who is under a 
nervous strain, lacks nerve force, power and 
energy, and particularly those who are subject 
to weakness and excessive drains on the nervous 
system, should not fail to send to Winchester 

Co., the Pioneer Manufacturers of. Hypophos- 
phite Preperations (Est. 57 years), 614 Beckman 
suilding, New York, for their free literature on 
Nervousness. 

“I know of no remedy in whole Materia Medica 
equal to your Specific Pill in Nervous Debility.”— 
Adolph Behre, M.D., Professor of Organic 
Chemistry, N. Y. 

No C, 0. D. or Treatment Scheme. Price 
$1.00 per box Sent prepaid in the U. 8. 


**Both Lace or Slipper’’ 
MADE OF GENUINE MOOSEHIDE 
Men’s, sizes 6-11. . . . at $2.75 
Ladies’ or Boy's, sizes 2-6 at $2.25 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. 

We Make the Finest 
Buckskin Hunting Shirts 
and Coats ia America 


Carry in stock the largest assortment of Snow Shoesin the 
country. Also Handmade Genuine Buckskin and Horsehide 
Glovesand Mittens. Our Wisconsin Cruising Shoes have no 
superior asa Hunting shoe. Send for free catalog today. 


METZ & SCHLOERB 
No. 88 Main Street OSHKOSH, WIS. 
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and was supposed to look so like 
the real thing that the merchant 
who unloaded a dozen on me 
added the assurance that they 
could be put among a collection 
of real insects without exciting 
the suspicion of a naturalist. But 
no trout wanted to test the edible 
qualities of these curiosities, and 


I went back to midges, after dis- 
playing the artificial darning 
needles, which were as long as 
my thumb. Then I gave up and 
sat down on a rock, with my ap 
fone useless fly book on my 
ap. 

I have a friend who, like myself, 
ties flies for amusement.  Cer- 


tainly his earliest efforts in silks 
and feathers, like my own, were 
amusing enough. And on a page 
of my book was inserted one of 
my friend's earlier attempts, when 
his artistic touch was yet in its 
infancy. 

It was a strange fly, k cnown to 
him as a “Ginger Hackle.” Tied 
on a huge hook, it looked a giant 
among the number fourteen dry- 
seducers and baby gnats. It had 
a ragged body, a hackle as bushy 
as a shaving brush, and a swollen, 
conceited-appearing head, much 
like a big shoe button. This weird 
eye bulger I hitched to the end 
of my drawn gut leader, not 
taking the trouble to remove the 
dainty dropper. Then, still sitting 
on the rock, I chucked the ill 
assorted pair into the pool below. 

Perhaps I had made a _half- 
dozen casts of my raggedy— 
ragged hackle and its fairy com- 
panion, when, as I carelessly 
‘yanked my cast toward me, a 
good trout rushed from under 
some rock and churning along 
the smooth surface like a pickerel 
took the big-headed hackle with a 
vigor that brought my heart into 
my mouth. 

With the sun still hanging glar 
ingly high, for an hour I took on 
that fuzzy ginger-colored experi- 
ment one or two splendid trout in 
every pool where I allowed it to 
flaunt itself. I had but the single 


shaggy beastie, and my compan- 
ion, having joined me, I urged 
him to enjoy the fruits of the 


ragged lure, but he would not take 


the rod. Every fish grabbed the 
“Ginger,” not one rose to the 
Scottish midge, which had been 
left upon the leader. And every 
fish seized the hackle after a 
churning rush, as trout in my 
boyhood days used to take bait 


when dragged along the surface. 
Since that time I have used a 
bushy Ginger MHackle of after- 
noons during the latter part of 
the fishing season—in late August. 
And, like all special and _ peculiar 
lures, sometimes trout will eagerly 
accept the Ginger Hackle and 
sometimes it will fail to bring a 
single rise. But when other 
dodges leave vacuity of creel, it 
is well to have a supply of these 
hackles on hand and to try them 


out. It can be added that some- 
times—generally just before the 
close of the season—trout will 


eagerly take a Ginger Hackle all 
through the evening and until late 
into the dusk. 

I recall a big brown trout—a 
fish considerably over the pound— 
which took my Ginger in a clear 
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pool of the Beaverkill River. The 
time was close to sunset, and I 
saw the trout come from under a 
rock and slowly scull forward, 


taking the hackle far below the 
surface, as if the fish had been 
gathering in an angleworm. But 


generally trout seize the Ginger 
with a savage rush, like the rush 
of a black bass when seizing a 
frog. 

For ordinary use in our moun- 
tain streams the Ginger Hackle 
should be tied on a large hook— 
number eight is about right. The 
body should be of dusky deepish 
yellow floss silk and the hackle 
itself should be wound the entire 
length of the body, with a double 
hackle near the head. A shaggy, 
bushy effect is what the fly-tier 
should seek. 

I do not think that the addition 
of tinsel over the body of this fly 
is of advantage. In my own 
tying, sometimes I add the tinsel; 
but I cannot discover that the fish 
are more eager for the decorated 
variety. What is important is 
that the hackles should be deep 
ginger in color. These hackles are 
somewhat difficult to obtain. The 
best that I have ever had were 
said to come from the neck of a 
game-cock. But any brownish red 
hackle will serve, provided that 
the windings produce a_ shaggy 
effect, the more shaggy, I believe, 
the better. 

All of us have our theories. My 
theory as to the success that I 
have frequently had with the Gin- 
ger Hackle is that the trout think 
it is something in the nature of a 
wounded and drowning grasshop- 
per. They certainly take this lure 
as if it were of the nature of bait. 
And I have never met with much 
success with the Ginger Hackle 
except during the season of grass 
hoppers. As to why trout will 
sometimes take the Ginger when 
they refuse everything else, and 
sometimes utterly refuse the Gin 
ger, these things are beyond my 
powers of deduction. 

But all fly-fishing is experimen 


tation. The longer I am at this 
delightful, if mysterious, craft, 
the more certain I feel that ex- 
perimentation is more productive 
than formulated rules. Were it 
otherwise, fly-fishing long ago 
would have crystallized into an 
exact science, where under cer 


tain conditions you should do such 
and such things to bring creelful 
results. We all know to the con- 
trary. I once beheld a basket of 
monsters caught in late August, 
to quote the statement of the 
catcher, “fat the tails of the pools 
with a big Blue Professor.”” And 
those who know the Blue Profes 
sor know that for black bass it is 
considered an excellent fly; but 
one would think that over clear 
water this giddy instructor would 


frighten a trout into the next 
county and way beyond. 
It seems to me that the wise 


angler is one who is forever on 
the alert to meet conditions that 
he does not understand and cannot 
foresee. And for myself, if the 
fish do not desire a dry fly 1 try 
a wet, or I would try one soaked 
in kerosene, if there were evidence 
that there are fishy oil magnates. 
If they don’t like the latest ar- 


in fly-tying, which in my 
case are a dozen eye-delighting 
feather wonders, gifts from a 
tackle house, tied on gold plated 
hooks and provided with “forked 
tails,” I would not be above cast- 
ing an old shoe at them, if I had 
reason to imagine that they pre 
ferred those things of luck. 


PLEASED 


Epitor Firerp & STREAM:— 
Permit me to horn into your 
valued magazine with a yowl of 
gladness over the series of shot 
gun stories you are running by 
Charles Askins. I own a shotgun 
myself, and have shot just enough 
to be able to appreciate the fact 


tistry 


that for combined shooting ex- 
perience and knowledge of shot- 
guns, Mr. Askins has anybody in 
this country where the hair is 
short. 

In these days of near-experts, 


almost-experts, an book-learned 
shotgun shooters that we find in 
print, I read Mr. Askins with a 
sigh of relief and then a merry 
whistle of gladness. In a_ few 
things we don’t agree—which is 
all the worse for me—because I 
never could hit much by pointing 
two hands in the direction of the 
bird, but I’ll bet Askins can do it 
else he’d not recommend the 
method. Also he’s been there too 
long to theorize. 

The shotgun shooting  contin- 
gent of Frecp & Stream had best 
get out the old scrap book and the 
shears and add the Askins series 
to the treasured pages. I haven’t 





seen the articles, but I know 
Askins. Epwarp C, CRossMAN. 
THE INDIAN METHOD OF 
CURING SKINS 
Frecp & STREAM Pus. Co.: 
Please tell me what method was 
used by the Indians for curing 


skins, making them soft and pli- 
able. CARLETON SHAW. 

Skin was shaved thin, deer’s 
brains rubbed in flesh side and 
skin worked over a beam until all 
fibres were made soft and pliant. 
The method took lots of elbow 
grease and time.—Eb. 


BLACK BASS AND DEEP 
WATER 


Fiecp & Stream Pus. Co.: 
The enclosed is an extract from 
the New York Evening Telegram. 

“Frogs are said to be the best 
bait for black bass during the au- 
tumn. This is because as the wa- 
ter cools the bass seek deeper and 
somewhat darker waters in which 
the struggling trog in a conspicu 
ous bait.” 

In one of your 1914 issues I was 
given to understand that black bass 
invariably sought deep water in the 
hot weather, gradually becoming 
more of a surface feeder as the 
weather became cooler. 

Bart SCHIAVONE. 

Ans.—Depends on the species of 
bass and the lake, also tem- 
perature ‘to a_ certain extent. 
In cold weather large mouth bass 
will leave the flats and seek deep 
water. When bait fishing for them 
with frogs or helgramites, you will 
succeed better than plug casting.— 
Ep. 
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“As Pretty A ‘Double’ As Ever You Saw” 


It certainly is some satisfaction when the flock whirls over—you swing up your 
old twenty-gauge—and two of them crumple up to one of those pretty “doubles” 
that turn the youngster next you green with envy! 


They come down with a “Smack! Smack!” that makes your heart glad—your 
little spaniel wriggles overboard and fetches them in with what looks like a 
“Good shot, old man!” smile wrapped around the bird! 


Ducks and geese are preparing for the southern migration. Prairie chicken and 
quail also offer good sport. Soon the season will be opening in the famous old 
upland game country— Wisconsin, Minnesota and the Dakotas, along the line of the 


Chicago 
Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway 


Advance whispers from “up north” tell of unusually fine sport in store this sea- 
son. So get out the old twenty-gauge and oil’er up and give the young setter 
pup his last licking into shape, for the time is at hand! 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway offers frequent trains from the Union 
Passenger Station, Chicago, and en excellence of service that 
will appeal to the sportsman and discriminating traveler. 


GEORGE B. HAYNES 
General Passenger Agent 
Chicago 
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MY PRIZE ADIRONDACK PIKE 
By Edward J. White 
Winner Third Prize, Great 
Northern Pike, 1914 Contest 


We had run up to our camp at 
Saratoga Lake for a few days to 
enjoy the trolling for wall-eyed 
pike, which, at this time of the 
year, is very good. 

The camp is owned by the East 
Side Rod and Gun Club, and you 
can always find some of the mem- 
te rs there during the hunting and 
fishing seasons. 

The Saratoga Lake Association 
has been stocking the lake with 
pike for several years, and it bids 
fair to become a fisherman’s para 


dise, as it is specially adapted for 
this kind of fish. 

We had good sport with the 
pike for a few days, Chick land 
ing the best one of the week— 
7 pounds 4 ounces. 

On Sunday morning we were 
listening to Mr. Yeiser and Old 
Jake catch them from the porch 


(this is the only kind of fishing 
they ever do), when the Doctor 
proposed that we take his car 
and run up to the Adirondacks 
for a try at the trout. His kind 
invitation was eagerly accepted, 
and a party consisting of the Doc- 
tor, Mr. Howe, Chick and myself, 
soon had our kits ready, and were 
off for a 100-mile run to Lake 
Harris. 

A good State road runs through 
this part of the mountains, so we 
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had good going all the way. We 
passed through the villages of 
Saratoga adley, Chestertown 


and North Creek. 

We arrived at Lake Harris about 
seven o'clock, and after putting 
up the car we did justice to a 
good trout supper. 

We then had a talk with two 
of Mr. Anderson’s guides. Re- 
ports seemed to indicate a good 
catch of trout on the coming day, 
so after hitting the pipe we re 
tired to dream of the big ones 
we would land in the morning. 

We were up before the rising 
bell and got everything in readi- 
ness for a day’s sport. 

After breakfast we hopped in 
the car and made a run of about 
nine miles to a point where the 
State road crosses a stream called 
the Fishing Brook. It is a fairly 


good sized stream, easy to fish, 
very little wading, lots of nice 
pools and plenty of trout. 

Ve had pretty fair luck, but 


did not get hold of any big ones, 
the average size being about ten 
or eleven inches. 

About three o’clock we decided 
to call a halt for the day, so we 
returned to the hotel. Upon ar- 
riving there we strolled down to 
the boathouse to have a look at 
the lake. 

It looked so inviting that we se- 
cured a couple of boats, rigged up 
our rods and started to troll for 
ike. 

The luck was not very good. 


weg 
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We had landed three small ones, 


and were getting pretty tired, 
when Mr. Howe suddenly cried 
out, “Look at that one!” 


Chick, who was rowing for Mr. 
Howe, almost overturned the boat 
in his scramble to turn around 
and see the fish that had caused 
the excitement. 

The Doctor and I were a few 
yards behind their boat, and by 
the time we rowed near them and 
inquired the cause of Mr. Howe’s 


unearthly yells there was nothing 
to be seen. . ; 
Mr. Howe pointed frantically 


toward a patch of lily-pads, and 
insisted in awestruck tones that 
a fish as long as one of the oars 
had jumped out of the water near 
the weeds. While the Doctor was 
inquiring about the new brand of 
dope Howe was using, which en- 
abled him to see such things, I 
was busy changing spoons, put- 
ting on one with which I had, 
on other occasions, made very 
good catches. 

Howe was still raving about the 
size of the monster he had seen, 
when the Doctor, at a word from 
me, backed the boat quietly to- 
ward the lilypads which Irene 
had pointed out. I shot the lure, 
over near the edge of the weeds, 
perhaps a dozen times without any 
result. 

The Doctor moved the boat a 
little nearer and said, “Try a 
cast at that little opening in the 
middle of the lily-pads!’”’ 
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¢ rough. With your feet always dry—Cutter ._° # i 


who have grown up with cobblers’ needles in their * a, *) 
hands, are skilled and careful enough to makethem. ¢< 


wool socks, combine moccasin comfort with boot pro- 
tection. Probably your dealer carries them. 
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Booted—you forget there are such things wid og 


as chilblains, scalds and blisters. “ e, 3 
Only the centers of the best hides are good enough » ae 
for Cutter Boots—and only masterworkmen, men Se } 


Cutter “Pac” Boots, made to be worn over heavy ~ |’ ab 


F.. of your outing rig. When youarewella, 
4; shod—Cutter Booted—you find the >, . 4%; 
.miles are shorter and the going less A 
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< IP Ask your dealer for them, or send 
~ for the free Cutter Book of Boots. 


A. A. Cutter Co. 


Box 10 Eau Claire, Wis. 
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THE 20-POUND PIKE CAUGHT BY MR. 


WHITE AT HARRIS LAKE 


I did so, and the lure struck 
the water fairly in the center of 
the open spot. 

I had started to retrieve the line 
when, bang! he struck, and as he 
did I sank the hook home. He 
broke water at once and we had a 
good view of him, and realized the 
fact that we had hooked on to 
one of those big fellows that you 
dream of but seldom see. 

He made a rush through the 
weeds like an enraged tiger, and 
for an instant I thought he would 
tear the hook out. I let him have 
the line freely, without too much 
strain, and we soon saw him 
break water again over one hun- 
dred feet from us on the other 
side of the patch. He was now 
in the clear, open water, and Doc. 
rowed the boat quickly through 
the weeds toward him. 

He was now sulking near the 
bottom, and I reeled in the line 
carefully, as we approached him, 
just keeping it taut without too 
much strain. When we were clear 
of the weeds I started him with 
a little tug of the line, and the 
real fight commenced. 

Back and forth he rushed and 
plunged, sometimes varying his 
performance by going deep and 
trying to sulk. 

I did not allow him any rest, 
but kept him moving all the time. 

After a series of rushes he had 
taken nearly 200 feet of line, but 
I still had plenty left on the reel. 

Doc. gradually worked the boat 


Field and Stream 


toward the shore and as he grew 
tired we led him in the direction 
of a small sandbar. Not having 
a gaff with us, we did not want 
to risk lifting him into the boat, 


so I stepped on the sandbar as 
the boat grounded and led him 
slowly into the shallow water. 


He made a couple of short rushes 
as he came into the shallows, but 
he was all in and I soon had him 
near enough to reach down and 
slip my thumb in his gills and lift 
him out on the bar. 


After admiring his size and 
beauty, we rowed over to our 
landing and showed him to the 
guests at the hotel. One of them 
suggested that we enter him in 
the Fietp & STREAM contest, so 
we took him at once over to the 


store at Newcomb and had him 
weighed and measured before the 
local notary, and sent in our affi- 
davit. We were much pleased la- 
ter on to learn that he had cap 
tured third prize, and I hope in 
the 1915 season to land another. 
Prize Contest Certificate Record. 
Third Prize, “Great Northern 
Pike. 1914, Prize Fishing Contest. 
Weight—20 pounds. 
a ge inches, 
Girth—17_ inches. 
Caught—June 29, 1915. 
Where caught— Harris 
Adirondacks. 
Rod—Sampson 
Reel—Meisselbach Featherlight. 
Line—Abbey & Imbrie silk. 
Lure—Hartung Bros. brass wob- 
bler. 


Lake, 





Do not forget to enter 
your big fish in the 
Contest. It may prove 
to be one of the Prize 
Winners. 











PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST 


FreLp AND STREAM offers three 
prizes for the best three photo- 
graphs submitted each month in 
this Contest, reserving the right 
to publish at our own discretion 
the others submitted. The prizes 
for next month will be: First 
Prize—Three years’ subscription 
to Fretp anpD STREAM. Second 
Prize—Two years’ subscription to 
Fretp AND Stream. Third Prize 
—One year’s subscription to F1retp 
AND STREAM. For all others, 50c. 
will be allowed when used. 

Contestants submitting plhoto- 
graphs will please place name and 
address on the back of each one 
submitted, state make of camera 
and type of lens used, light con- 
ditions, time of exposure, and an 
other explanatory matter whi ‘eh 
would be of interest. Address all 
entries to Photographic Contest 
Department, Fietp Aanp STREAM, 
331 Fourth Ave., New York City. 





Send in your best wild 
animal photographs to 
this Contest. 














FIRST PRIZE PHOTO 
Made by H. M. Wall, 1A Special 
Kodak. Zeiss Kodak lens. 1/250 
sec. Stop I-63. Subject—Avoret 
Flying. 











SECOND PRIZE PHOTO 


Made by E. H. Hill. 5x7 
Premo camera. R. R. lens. Stop 
. 1/50 sec. Subject—Antelope 

oe. 


THIRD PRIZE PHOTO 
Mote by A. F. Westervelt. 3A 
1/50 sec. Bright sun. 


Subjcets-Y oung Foxes. 
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@ If you want a gun for $25.00 that will stand any amount of use and a lot of misuse, you can have it in 
our No. | grade in 28, 20, 16, 12 or 10 gauge. 

@ The appearance of the gun has been improved by adding new engraving. It's a ithe gun. 

@ Barrels furnished in Nitro Steel or imported Stub Twist; stock made of black walnut; full pistol grip, 
hand checkered; locks are of the same mechanical construction and same quality of material as in higher grades; 
frame, top lever, forerd iron and guard line engraved. 

@, Send for large catalog and special prices on our entire line —18 grades $17.75 net to $400 list. 


G1 OL re 


RESS — ITHACA GUN COMPANY (BOK Mo. 117 —"N 














1YeTROUT ON YOUR | || Broad, Soft Toe, Snug Heel 


Munson Munson 


COUNTRY PLACE. Last Last 


On your estate or country place you may 
have a brook, a small stream or pond well 
adapted to trout, without realizing it. 

We shall be pleased to have our fish culturist 
answer, without expense to you, any inquiries 
you may care to address to us in reference to 
the matter, or have one of our expert fish cul- 
turists visit and examine your waters and uad- 

vise you of the desirability of stocking them with trout, 
and what kind. 

The charge for this service will be three dollars per day 
and his necessary expenses for the time he is away from 
our Preservo. 

We have for several years scientifically bred trout on 
the Darwinian theory of artificial selection and developed 
a remarkably vigorous, healthy variety, absolutely free of 
diseases, that grow rapidly to a large size and will usually 
thrive under conditions where others fail. 

Our trout are known as Yama Brook Trout, and on 
account of their vigor and health, we have been successful 
in shipping them long distances—the four- to six-inch 
trout, several hundred miles—and the very young (fry) 
seven days. We take all the risk of transportation and 
only charge for the live trout put into your waters, plus 
the expense of transportation from our railroad station, 
including a nominal charge for the attendant’s time and 
his necessary traveling expenses. 

October, November and December are ideal months for 
stocking with the four and six-inch trout and larger: 
very young trout we can ship long distances to best ad- HE ® 
vantage in December aad January. We have: been very erman s 
success! in putting them in the water through holes in 
the ice, at this period. U. S. Army Shoe 

Fish culturists who have visited our Preserve and Designed by the army board, built according to their specifica~ 
hatcheries write in saying that our Yama Brook Trout tions and required to be worn by every U. 8. officer and enlisted 
are superior to amything they have ever seen, and in two man because “experience with thousands of men proved that 
cases the statement has been made they “did not suppose this shoe will neither deform nor abrade the feet under con- 
such trout existed.” Our trout have reached a point of tinued hard marching over rough roads.” Wear Herman’s U. 8. 
development where they are growing about twice as fast Army shoe and “‘take the load off your feet!” 


as ordinary trout. We have on hand several hundred Y > 
thousand upwards of 5% inches long that were hatched 4, Pf 1 Fh postpaid for $4.50. Orit me 





this year. vama FARE fort and service guaranteed. 
Address, Fish Preserve Dept., Napanoch, Ulster County, Jos. M. HERMAN SHOE Co. 
New York. 159 Lincoln Street Dept. 52 Boston, U. S. A. 
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PRIZE 
FISHING CONTEST 


FOR THE 


RECORD FISH CAUGHT IN 1915 








CONDITIONS 


First—The fish must be caught with rods and reels as specified,* and in legal season. 


Second—The fish must be weighed on tested scales and measured with a tape measure, 
length to be taken from end oi lower jaw with mouth closed, to tip of tail. 


Third—The affidavit blank printed on the last page of this announcement, or an exact 
copy, must be used in applying for a prize and signed by the man who caught 
the fish, together with two witnesses, and sworn to before a Notary Public 
and his seal affixed. In case any contestant catches a fish when accompanied 
by a single guide, the affidavit as signed upon coming out of the woods by 
himself and guide before a Notary Public stating the circumstances will be 
duly considered. 


Fourth—The weight, length and girth, date, place, and manufacturer's name and full 
specifications, if possible, of the rod, reel, line and lure (or bait) used in taking 
the fish must be stated. 


Fifth—The winners in each class must send us a short account of how, when and where 
the fish was taken, and what tackle was used tn catching the fish. The account 
to be published in Field and Stream. These accounts will not be asked for 
until the prizes have been awarded. 


Sixth—All affidavits must be sent to the omg of the Prize Fishing Contest, Field and 
Stream, 331 Fourth Avenue, New York. All affidavits in classes designated 
by A, B, and C, must be in our hands within 5 days from closing date of class. 
In all other classes affidavits must be in within 15 days from closing date. 


Seventh—No fish caught from State or private hatchery will be allowed in this contest. 


EFighth—In the Pike and Wall-eyed Pike Classes an outline drawing of the fish must be 
sent in with affidavit, drawing to be made by placing fish on side on large piece 
of paper and drawing an outline of fish with pencil on the paper with fins of 
fish all erect. 


Ninth—In event of two fish weighing and measuring exactly the same number of pounds, 

ounces and fractions, duplicate prizes will be awarded in each case. 

The Judges J this contest will be: Robert H. Davis, Editor Munsey’s; Will H. Dilg, Chicago, Ill.; W. H. 
Miller, Editor, Fiecp anp Srream; E. F. Warner, Publisher, Fiecp anp Stream; E. M. Gill, Camp 
Fire Club; W. P. Corbett, Charles Frederick Holder. | ’ 

In Tarpon Class length of fish is only measurement required. It is not necessary to give weight or girth. 
* Where no special kind of tackle is specified, any tackle is allowable, provided it consists of rod, reel, 
line and lure. 


Be sure to get a photograph of yourself with fish, if possible 


We have published during the past seven montlis, four pages of prizes (250 in all 
amounting to over $3,000), which we are offering for the largest fish caught in this 
Contest. 


Before going on your fishing trip, write us for sample copy containing this list of 
prizes, affidavit and entry blank, and we will be glad to send you the same by return 
mail. 
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4% Ib. Rainbow Trout caught with “BRISTOL” Rod by Phil. B. 
8c 


0. 

. . 22 inches long, taken on Ausable River, at 
Bainfield, with “BRISTOL” Rod. 

- 3% Ib. German Brown Trout, caught with 8 oz. “BRISTOL” Rod 
by O. H. Van Benschoten, Margaretville, N. 

. 30 Ib. Muscallonge, length 42% inches, girth 19 inches, caught with 
““ERISTOL”’ Rod by Mrs. Grigsby. 

. 10 Ib. 31 inch Muscallonge caught with me! 27 “BRISTOL” Rod at 
Fair Haven, by E. E. Corrington, Auburn, N 
28% Ib. Gray Trout caught with “BRISTOL’ Roa No, 22 at Frama- 
gami, Ontario, by Fred E. Ringwald. 

. nw = Fig, in Lake of the Woods, Rainey River, Ontario, 
w E Cc 

. Mrs. Grigsby catching another 10 Ib. “Musky’”’ on her “BRISTOL.” 


“BRISTOL” Steel Fishing Rods won 
thirty-two prizes in the National Fretp AnD 
StrEAM 1914 Fishing Contest—three times 
as many prizes as were won by any other 
rod. There is a special “exactly right” 
“BRISTOL” Rod for each kind of fishing 
made in various weights, lengths, fittings 
and finish to suit every individual taste. 
Every “BRISTOL” guaranteed three years. 

You may think that there are other rods 
“just as good,” but if you want the fish, and 
the prizes, and the fun, and the satisfaction 
of having the best, you will insist on 
“BRISTOL” every time. 












































Write for Catalogue 


THE HORTON MFG. COMPANY 
81 Horton Street Bristol, Conn. 
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The Shot Gun Shells of Quality 
Used by successful shooters afield and at the traps. 




















Made with steel reinforcement in the head, placed there to give 


protection to the shooter, 

Other features of the shell are the perfect, sure-fire primer, giving 
proper ignition to the powder and insuring greatest efficiency to each load; 
gun wads made of pure elastic felt, (manufactured by us for this special 
purpose) which properly confine the gases, improve the shot pattern and 
prevent leading; shot made in Peters Shot Tower, absolutely uniform in 
size and perfect in finish; last, but not least, the firm beveled crimp which 
holds its shape and permits the shell to operate freely in all kinds of 
repeating and automatic guns. 








<i. 





Becaust of these methods of careful manufacture, winners everywhere 
KNOW that Peters ammunition is dependable. 












Insure the success of your fall hant by using Peters ammanition. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., Cincinnati, 0. 




















TRADE 
ManK 


RE6 US.cat ore 











How Do You 


bine Your ‘Shells? HUNTI NG 


SLUPPLIES 


Guns, rifles, revol- 
vers, ammunition, 
hunting clothing, 
traps affd sporting 
accessories of all 
kinds shown in our 
Sporting Goods 
mm Catalog. It’s a book 

that every sportsman 
should have. Our 
prices will make you 





How many of your exasperating mis- 
ses are due 
crimp-damag 
boat or lying loose in bunting coat 








pockets. Give your straight holding 
a chance to bring down the game by 
seeing that every shell goes into the 


- id <a — as it came from the s 
Ves-Tong Automatic 
Shell Vest 



















is solving the problem for the “wise acai 4 
ones this season. Shells always pro- gag 
ted, yet ready. for instant use, A as 
quick pull—and the she n rot iu your hand! Made for 12, 16 Goods Catalog No. 


95F247. Address 


and 20 gauge. Sizes 34 to 5 















No. 840, Olive Tan Coler, eatin Re. 70 in Olive Green or Sears, Roebuck 
Tan, best quality duck, $2.50—Prepaid. Catalog for the asking. and Co., Chicago 
VES-TONG MANUFACTURING CO. Wenona, Minsls. | 
Goke y' Bor ots: ;Moce Ins 
ashe lh ue: 





£B, sold an a real guarantee. For hunters, pr, 

ermen, prospectors and engineers. Water- 
proof—hand- made throughout of best leathers 
Semele Uppers of durable “Moose” Calf; 

“Rock Oak” hand-sewed soles. 

Also, special shoes for athletes, Golf, Tennis, 
street and dress wear, that embody the ex- 
tremes of comfort and durability. Made to 
measure for men and women, 

Write for Boot and Moccasin Catalogue No. 39 

or for Golf and Athletic Shoe Catalogue No. 38 
Wm. N. Gokey Shoe Co., sancstonn, NY. 


Chicago Agte: Von Lengerke and Antoine, 128 So, Wabash Ave, 
New York Agents: David T, Abercrombie Co., 311 Broadway 





All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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“Such a beautifully made Rifle and such shooting 
I never expected to see.” 








JAS. L. McLAUGHLIN, 
Hunter and Guide, Valley, Wyoming 


“My first buck had twelve points and was dropped 
in his tracks at 350 yards. Only one horn and 
“Up'to 800 yards I could hit anything I shot at. the upper part of his neck was visible. . . . I re- 
gard that as one of the finest shots I ever made. 
.... 1 have never used a rifle that is either so 
well balanced, so accurate or has such striking 
looking for the best thing in rifles, get a Ross energy. In future I shall use no other.” 

.280 and you will never be disappointed.” Joun S. Woorter, P. O. Box 375, 
Sapulpa, Okla, U. S. A. 


Mr: McLaughlin adds: 


...I1 killed a big bull over 500 yards away and 
did it so easy. ... I will say to anyone who is 


These extracts are fair samples of the many enthusiastic letters we 
receive daily praising the accuracy and low trajectory of our .280 High 
Velocity Rifle and the tremendous shocking power of the Ross .280 
Sporting Ammunition with copper tube expanding bullet — patented. 

The illustration shows Mr. Moorehouse, of Winnipeg 


and a fine moose he felled at 480 yards on Dec. 13, 1914, 
with his Ross .280. 






Ross .280 Rifles sell at best dealers in New York at $55.00. 
Ross Sporting Ammunition with copper tube expanding  bullet— 
patented—at $7.50 per 100. Illustrated Catalogue on request. 


ROSS RIFLE CO., Dept. S-11, Quebec, Canada 
or POST & FLOTO, 14 Reade St., New York, Agents for the United States 
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Our Business is 
Making 
Guns 






Send for catalogue and 
20 bore booklet, Free. 


N. Y. Salesrooms, 
32 Warren Street 


PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 


For over 50 years we 
have made big guns, little 
guns, good guns—The 
“OLD RELIABLE” 
PARKER Guns, 




























Hunters’ Favorite 
Clothing 


GUARANTEED PURE WOOL 
Tried and Tested by Hunters and conceded the 
Greatest Hunters’ Clothing ever made. 
We guarantee them the 
best and most satisfactory 
coais, pants, shirts, 
sweaters and socks ever 
worn by a hunter in the 
cold, rain or snow. 


Send for our Booklet C, 
showing samples of ma 
terial and measurement 
blank, 










Order a suit for 
this season. Do 
it now. 

They make huntershappy. 
Keep them warm and dry. 


Coats . . . . Price $5.00 
ee 4.00 
Sweaters... ee 5.00 
Shirts, Heavy . oo 2.50 
Shirts, Light . + 2.00 
Socks, Heavy . Er 50 
Socks, Light. a 25 


Manufactured by 


John Rich & Brothers 
WOOLRICH, PA. 


Estab, 1830 








NO FUR, NO FEATHERS 
NO BLOOD 


Car ruin this Coat. Blood fires 

th barrelsatonce. One spots, 
the other rots, Makes old-time 
coat “dead bird” pretty quick. 
Our Patent BLOOD PROOF 
Game Pocket prolongs life of 
our Coat by years, not by a 
season. No “detachable bag”? 
nuisance, Real Game Pocket 
built in Coat in proper place, 
Blood Proof, Peversule Clean- 
able, SANITARY. Catalog 
shows pt at be line of Hunting 
Clothing and sample of goods, 
If you want one, write today. 


THE GEM SHIRT CoO. 
626 West Fifth St., Dayton, Ohio 




















Nyoil Absolutely Prevents Rust 


Use it on your gun, revolver, bicycle, 
talking machine, reel—in fact, for any 
purpose tor which a fine, pure, lubricat- 

“Wing oil is desired. It never chills or 
j hardens, ‘‘ gums” or sfmells bad. Ask 
Asporting goods or hardware dealer. Large 

bottle, cheaper to t iy, 25c. ; trial size, 10c. 


WM. F. 











“THE GUN THAT BLOCKS THE SEARS” 


Made like a Gun by Gunmakers. 


We can still supply Damascus and Twist Bands at regular prices. Don’t miss 
this opportunity of getting a gun fitted with these handsome barrels. 


N. R. DAVIS & SONS, 


Lock Box 700. 


ASSONET, MASS., U. S. A. 


Established 1853. 
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roan 


LEARN 


TO 


SHOOT 


PLANS 


and 


INFORMATION 


for 


RANGE CON- 
STRUCTION 


can be had by addressing: 


Rifle Smokeless Division 


E.1.du PONT de NEMOURS POWDER CO. 
WILMINGTON -:- DELAWARE 














MARBLES 
GUN “TOOLS” 


are the kind that good sportsmen like. 
They’re all quality devices intended to keep 
good guns in good condition. And they do 
the work for which they are intended. That’s 
why users are loyal boosters. 








mpi wall) 








Oe 
oun 




















Marble’s Jointed Rifle Rod 


Substantial as a one-piece rod—more convenient. Brass 
With steel joints or all steel as desired. Swivel tip pre- 
vents twisting of rod, gives whirling movemefit that cleans 
thoroughly. For all sporting and military rifles. Mention 
calibre and length of barrel when ordering. Any calibre, 
price $1.00, 






GARRISONPAT,- "<P eS 
, . 
Marble’s Rifle Cleaner 

Made of soft brass gauze washers on a spirally bent 
spring tempered steel wire. Gets into rifling—gleans thor- 
oughly—removes lead. Can’t harm finest rifle. Lasts a 
lifetime. Fits any standard rod. State calibre wanted. 
Price 50c. 


pg aa 






GARRISON PATENT (_—— 
red 


Marble’s Field Cleaner 


Same as rifle cleaner but is equipped with cord—one end 
with loop—other with weight. Fasten loop to twig, drop 
weight through barrel, move gun back and forth. For all 
calibres. Price 75c. 


Marble’s Anti-Rust 
Ropes 


Soak rope in oil—draw thru gun 
barrel—put gun away. Prevents 
rust and corrosion—keeps out dust. 
Keeps barrel in perfect condition. 
For shotguns or rifles 50c. For 
revolver 25c. State calibre or 
gauge and lIcngth of barrel. 





’ . 
Marble’s Nitro-Solvent 
= . 
Oil 
Best gun oil on market. Cleans, polishes, 
Preserves. Dissolves residue of all black and 
smokeless powders, including cordite. Stops 
corrosion by neutralizing acids. For fishing 


reels and all fine machines as well as guns. 
Sample Free, if you mentien your dealer's 


Ask Your Dealer 


for any of above specialties. Orders filled 
direct upon receipt of price if no dealer in 
your town. Write for catalog Marble’s 
Game-Getter Gun and Sixty Specialties for 
Sportsmen. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 


525 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich. 
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Spot Shot Rifle Target 


Patent Pending 





















This target enables you to spot or see the position of shot 
instantaneously by permitting light to shine through bullet 
holes. Jt has revolutionized indoor rifle shooting. Endorsed 
by military and expert riflemen. Operated by electricity. In- 
terest increased 100%. Only target made that permits the 
shooter to see lus shot from firing line. Drop us a line and 
we will show you how to start a club in your city without cost. 
Circulars fully describe target. If you are interested in rifle 
shooting to any degree write us. 


THE REED MFG. CO. 
Box 101 | Springfield, Ohio 











KEEP YOUR GUN, GOLF CLUBS and 
all bright parts of me'al free from RUST. 


JEO!) **Corol”’ 


ANTI-RUST COMPOUND 


If your dealer does not handle it, send us his 
name together with 15 cents and we will 
mail you postpaid a large tube. 





COROL COMPANY 
1438 Fisher Building, Chicago 








AGrand Prize 


for Smokeless Shotgun 
Powder has been 
awarded the Hercules 
Powder Co. atthe | 
Panama-Pacific Ex- 
pase. SF Buy shells 
ded with Infallible. 


Write for our booklet 
called“ Trapshooting.”’ 
It is worth reading. 




















Oil Can Is Great” 


Nothing but 3-in-One is ever used at our 
Monroe —e . Club in Lincoln Co. Mo. And YOUR 
HANDY OIL CAN IS GREAT.”—Harvey W. Beggs, 
3d Nat. Bunk, St. Louis. 

That’s what all well-posted hunters say. Handy Oil 
Can is the ideal container for the ideal gun oil. Can’t 
: leak, can’t break, and is just hip-pocket size. 
3% oz., 25c. 3-in-One lubricates every working 





part exactly right; cleans, polishes barrels and 
P Address stock; absolutely prevents rust. 
MERCULES ROWDER CO, FREE—Generous hunter's opel and dictionary of 
uses. Write for 's to-day. in-One fs sold by all 
Wilmington, Del. hardware, spo’ pelen one “is and general stores, in 3 size 


b: ttlex: 1 0z., 10c.; 3 0z., 25c.; 8 0z., (1g pt.) 6 0c. Handy 
Oil Cans, 35 02.5 25¢. i" your dealer can't supply you we 
will send a Handy Oil Can, full, by Parcel! Pest fer 30¢. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 152 Hew Street, New York 

4 


HERCULES‘ POWDER CO 














FROM THE FIELDS 
OF OLD KENTUCKY 


Unadulterated leaf Tobacco by Parcel Post. 
Ready for use. 4lb.sample free mailing 10c. 


DOLAN & CO., Louisville, Ky. 


If you’re a lover of good Tobacco send 
post card for “Special Offer.” 


“IT DOES THE TRICK" 
The Infallible Sin ngle Trigger fits all 
double guns, old or new. Makes 
the double gun “KING OF ALL Shot 
Guns.” BIG FREE Catalogue TELLS 
WHY. We Do EXPERT REPAIRING. 
Lancaster Arms Co.,Luncaster,Pa 




























High Grade Rifles New Improved Repeating and Automatic Standard Rifles 


Less Than Manuf’r’s Cost || High Power, 25, 30, 35 calibre. Guaranteed to be as represented or 
Automatic, $18.00 Repeating, $14.50 || "2? "e/urded. 


The hardest shooting and most accurate sporting rifle made. Orders with remit- 
tance have preference. Full particularson request. Parts for these guns will be furnished at all times. All improved Standard 
Rifles have serial numbers below 10,000. 


STANDARD ARMS MANUFACTURING CO. 33 Dept. 4 ss WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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\. Hey Girls! 
> Where's My 
@7STOPPLE 
KOOK KIT? 


Tf ci CAA 







It’s back there at the girls’ camp among 
the trees. 


They have sent to town for a Stopple Kook Kit for themselves. 
Meanwhile, they have borrowed his—and what can he do? 


The owner of a Stopple Kook Kit is always popular in camp or on 
_ the trail because it means hot meals at all hours. 


— Thousands of hunters, fishermen, motorists, bicyclists-—all say they 
cannot get along without the 


STOPPLE KOOK KIT 


It is a 6-piece cooking outfit big enough to prepare a piping hot meal for 
two hungry people at a moment’s notice, yet when in disuse it nests so snugly 
that it can be conveniently carried in the 
Pp cket. This is the Stopple 
Kook Kit ready for 
use—it fits the 
pocket. 










= ‘The Stopple Kook Kit is not a toy kit, but 
= a real cooking outfit that is indispensable to 
= “outdoor” people. With it you can fry, stew 
and bo#l—in fact, prepare an honest-to-good- 
ness meal any-time you get hungry. Very 
durable and ultra-convenient. 
— lf your Sporting Goods dealer 
— can’t supply you, we'll send you a 
_ Stopple Kook Kit direct on receipt of 
the price—$2.50—money back 
if you are not more than de- 
lighted with it. 





STOPPLE KOOK KIT 
COMPANY 

_ Dept. 44, Alma, Michigan = 

acc ccc ccc ccc ee A 

We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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To the Automobilist, Traveler, Camper, Hunter, 
and Fisherman, the compass is a necessity for learn- 
ing directions. Carry a 


CEEBYNITE Jeweled Compass 


and you can always tell directions, day or night. It has floating 
aluminum dial, permanently luminous north and south points, 


showing brightly in darkness. 


Hunting case, full jeweled. Jewel cap automatically lifted 
off point when case is closed, eliminating all unnecessary wear. 
Guaranteed accurate forever. 

Sold by the better class opticians and scientific instrument dealers. Go to ‘your 
dealer first. If he does not have the CEEBYNITE Jeweled Compass (like illustra- 
tion) or will not order for you, send us check for $3.00 and we will send you one. 
Supplied in gold-filled case at $5.00. Write for descriptive matter. 


SHORT & MASON DIVISION 
Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y. 
Makers of Scientific Instruments of Superiority 











TURBINE Brass Wire SHOTGUN CLEANER 
in nicke It 
Se Seas ae Stns we ome, ah panes tame Seone vte es | | TRE EXCELSIOR SPORTSMEN S SeLt SAFE 
than lead or pestis ootine, but pte age eae ae Arg Sutin’, vibe Just what I have been looking for 
wire, wv oreign eu 
See ee ccarplatsly. enovtning and Vursiehing tersel., Hod —has been the expression of every 
and brush combined. Fits snugly. Order by man we have shown it to—Made of 
length aud gauge of barre! Sic. 3rass, Nickel Plated, Gun Metal or 
sia oxidized and furnished complete with 
fancy Canvas Belt for $1.00. 
Will keep money—jewels—watch— 
cigarettes or matches perfectly safe 


and dry. HYFIELD MFG. CO., 48 Franklin Street, N.Y. City 


Are You An Outdoors-Man? 


Do You Love to Hunt, Fish and Camp? 


Then how do you manage to stumble along through life without FIELD AND STREAM? 

Unquestionably the leading magazine for the out-and-out, dyed-in-the-wool sportsman in America, Field 
and Stream brings to you each month the breath of the pine- woods, the plash of the stream, the atmosphere 
of God’s outdoors! 

And then the practical, informational articles each month by the recognized leaders of the craft— 
the “how to” articles by men who have actually been there and done it! Hundreds of suggestions that 
will make your future trips more successful, cost less money, give you more comfort in camp—the little 

“dodges” and “stunts” devised by practical men after a lifetime of experience. Field and Stream is the 
shortcut by which you may apply them this year! 

Get posted, too, on our $3,000 Prize Fishing Contest. Perhaps you caught a prize-winner last year 
and didn’t know it. Don’t let it happen again! Look over the prizes and conditions and records of last 
year’s winners now running and find out what you missed, 

We want to get acquainted with 

We want you to read FIELD AND § STRE: AM regularly during 1915, for we know that once you “get 
the habit,”” we couldn’t pay you to miss it another year. 

So here’s a_ special introductory offer you can’t afford to 
overlook! The illustration shows the well-known Stopple Kook 
Kit which has found such an enthusiastic welcome among both 

camping experts and sportsmen generally all through the 
country. It contains ample utensils for two persons in the 
weods, including two fry pans and two cups, all with 















Peter Rasweiler, Mir. 
1036 JEFFERSON AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 







































Oct detachable handles, a broiler, a pot for boiling soup, 
potatoes, coffee, etc., all made of the most durable 

Field and practical of materials, and all nesting to- 
e gether so ingeniously that the whole fits into the 

and side pocket of your hunting coat. 

Stream, 

331 4th Ave., Ask your dealer and he'll tell you the 

N. Y,. City. price of this Kit is $2.50, but owing to 

Gentlemen: our buying them in e quantities 
Enclésed find $2.75 \we_are, able to er you this 

for which send a Kit, witha year’s subscription to 

Stopple Kook Kit and FIELD AND STREAM, for 


Field and Stream magazine 

for one year to $2.75 
Regular Price: © 

Stopple Kook Kit, $2.50 

Field and Stream, 1.50 


am 4 
Address. ....ccccee. o eccccccccccce $4.00 THIS 18 THE STOFFLE KOOK KIT 
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For 
Night Hunting 
Trapping or Fishing 


Can be used as a tent light, carried as a hand lantern or worn on cap 
or belt, leaving both hands free for handling gun, traps or oars 


The Baldwin Carbide Lamp 


Makes and burns (acetylene) gas—Uses Carbide, which can be bought at any 
hardware store—a week’s supply weighs less than a pound. The lamp is 
small enough to be carried in your coat pocket. More light than electricity 
and at half the expense. Gives as much light as four oil lanterns or a dozen 
candles. No oil or grease—no smoke—no wicks—no glass to break or clean. 
Automatically lights without matches, won’t blow out—absolutely safe. 

It will make your tent as bright and cheerful as your den at home. You 
can read, play games, overhaul fishing tackle, clean guns, etc. It projects a 
light 150 feet ahead—a safeguard against stumbles and falls when on hikes 
through strange woods or over dark roads. 

A fine emergency lamp for your automobile. It will help out in great shape 
if anything goes wrong or you have a puncture out on some lonely road at night. 














Lamp only weighs five ounces ready for use—3!% inches high—made of 
brass; will last for years. 


Try This Lamp for Ten Days 


Upon receipt of $1.00 we will send you a No. 30 lamp. Use it for 10 days. If you don't 
find it the greatest outdoor lamp you ever owned, send it back and we will return your 


dollar, 
Do You Want To Know How 
To Tie Knots? 


Write us for our booklet “Knots 
and How to Tie Them.” This tells 











by pictures and description how to 
tie all kinds of knots. Write for it . 3 
—it’s free. 





John Simmons Company : 


No. 29 7 Franklin St., New York City No. 30 
$1.50 162 Bleury St., Montreal, Que., Canada $1.00 
Postage Prepaid 246 Hansford Block, San Francisco, Cal. Postage Prepaid 











ee 
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LETUS TAN YOUR HIDE 


may have. 
Or sell you an elegant mounted 
head, any kind, none better. 


Get our Illustrated Catalogue, men- 
tioning what you are interested in. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO., Rochester, N. Y. 






Or mount any game head you) 











A Satisfactory 
BIES| Outing Needs 


a Satisfactory 
Outfit. 


This is the Hunting Season. 


Whether you require a full equipment or 

only some details—you get things right 

from us. 

Secure the advice and help of the original 

Abercombie at his only address, 311 Broad- 

way, New York. Write if you cannot call. 
Tents, sleeping bags, fishing tackle, 
cooking kits, camp furniture, rifles, 
ammunition, clothing, shoes—for 
North, South, East or West. 

Send for Catolog F, it’s free and has use- 

ful suggestions for all sorts of out door life. 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 
311 Broadway C=) New York 


Chicago Agents: Von Lengerke & Antoine 











FILL IT ONLY ONCE A WEEK 


Here’s the Camp Light you have been look- 
ing for—a solidiy built, sure-burning lan- 
tern that will furnish 300 candle power of 
good, strong, brilliant, steady light any 
time and anywhere you want it. Here’s 
the lantern that you fill only cnce a week 
and clean only once a year. Make your 
outing or hunting trip this year a greater 
Sees than ever. Equip your camp 
a 


” COLEMAN 
Gas Lantern 


It makes and burns its own gas Is storm- 
roof and bug-proof. Won’t go out, even 
f tipped over—wind can't blow it out. 
Most easily operated lantern made —no 
wicks, no smoke, no soot, no flicker, no 
danger—can’ tspill, can’t explode, can’t 
clog—cheaper than oi]—guaranteed for 5 years 


Write for prices. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP CO. 





203 St. Francis Ave., - Wichita, Kas. 
300 E. Sixth - St. Paul, Minn. 
tera 1030 Summit St - Toledo, Ohio 
Biege and Sen Francisee 415 No. Akard, - + + Dallas, Texas 








NOTE NAME AND ADDRESS 
i sateetaieeeeeeiiaitaltaieneniansioen eretesienenteiaies iembiemeenensinhaiacentemeemniemennts 





SALE OF 
U. S. ARMY & NAVY GOODS 


AT AUCTION BARGAIN PRICES 


The U. S. Government procures best qualities only 
and the most practical articles partially listed here are 


especially adaptable for sportsmen’s purposes, camp 
and outdoor life: 
Army Khaki Trousers, $1.00, 


yt Blankets, $3.00, $5.00. 
Ss ters, $4.00. 75. 
ee Guontere, ey Army & Navy Shirts, 70 cents, 


Army Leggings, 70 cents, $3.00. 2.00. 
Army (folding) Cots, $2.40, Atmy & Navy. Socks, 


Army Canteens, 35 cents. A ve Foldi Chal 
Army Riding Breeches, "$2.00, a ee OF Oe, 


Army & Navy Shoes, $3.50 pair. 
Army and Navy Tents, all sizes, and 5,000 other 
useful articles, Catalogue No. 4 sent on request. 


ARMY & NAVY STORE CO., Inc. 


245 West 42nd Street Bet. B’way and 8th Ave. New York 


10 cents 





























MORRIS CANOES 


Gea 


The canoe of refinement. Consult the catalogue. 


B. N. MORRIS, Inc., 600 State St., Veazie, Me. 











the birds. 





IT’S ALL IN THE DECOYS!” 


In picture-taking it oe truthfully been said “‘it's all in the lens." So in duck shoot- 
. the biggest part of the job is up to the decoys 
are, youcan’t have duck for dinner unless your yaa are good enough to bring in 
If your decoys are no good, you might as well stay home and shoot cats 
off the back fence—or else — go bu 
trip of your life! 


No matter how gocd a shot you 


y some Mason Decoys and have the greatest 
See them at all gooddealers. Send today for interesting booklet. 





MALLARD. Reg. U.S. Patent Office MASON’S DECOY FACTORY 455 Brooklyn Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


“PREMIER 
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Find the best load] 
for your gun—How? | 


From November Recreation— 

“To find out what gun, be it or rifl 
will do with different loads and which is the load best 
suited to it, for each particular need, there is no way 
to get at the facts except to experiment, and none so 
good as to load your own ammunition and try it out.” 


From December Field and Stream— 


“Every shoots better with some loads than with 

others. The man who loads his shells can easily 
make up a few shells in various ways, and when 
he strikes the one that is best for his particular gun, 
he may perfect it at his leisure.’’ 
_ Why don’t you experiment? It's a mighty 
pee om | pastime—you get better results—and save 
considerable money. You can get empty shells at 
the gun club—an assorted lot 
of all makes—after a ~- shoot. 
— gun club should reload 
shells for practice, and cut down 
ammunition expense). 

Free—the Ideal Hand Book— 
160 pages—tells a!l about the powders, 

lets, primers, tools and for 

loading and reloading rifle, sh and 

pistol ammunition, Full information to reload your shells under- 
standingly. Free to any shooter who will send three 
t ty Send for your copy '° 


ke Marlin Firearms Co. 














3 Willow Street New Haven, Conn. 








To save time, cold fingers and 
“cussin’ ’ in handling decoys, use 


Marlin 
Decoy Anchors 
Made of lead; can’t rust: 5 ins. long; 
about 13 ounces, Stows away on 
decoy’s neck; prevents tangling of 
lines; adjusts itself toany depth 

of water. 

To set out, simply lift the anchor 
from decoy’s neck and drop over- 
board. In picking up, lift decoy on 
to deck of boat; wind the line 
around decoy, stow away over de- 
coy’s head. $2.40 per Dozen. 
Martin Decoy Body Weight--- 
has brass screw attached—-no need 
of @ screw driver. Oval and flat 
on top, fits snugly against body of 
decoy. It is keel shaped—better 
‘ than any flat weight. Made of lead, 
( can’t wear out or rust, 

$1.60 per dozen. 


MARLIN FIREARMS CO., 3 W St., New Haven, Conn, 


























A FULL BAG 


is the desire of every hunter. 
If you knew about your gun 
roa the game you are after it 
would be full. Experts can 
give you points on this if you 
will read the 


OUTING HANDBOOKS 
Wing and Trap Shooting. Sporting Fire- 
arms. Tracks and Tracking. Rifles and 
y, Rifle Shooting. 

P Dy Catalog describing forty other outdoor 
. cra zs HANDBOOKS free on request. 


At your dealer or direct, Seventy Cents, postage five cents extra. 

















It's a Wonderful 


This 12-gauge arin repeater 





OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY, 141 W. 36th St., New York 














mee oes 







































Gun for Ducks! 


handles fast and with great ac- 
curacy —shoots close and hits 
hard— brings down ducks 
cleanly at long ranges. Built 
so you can use heavy trap 
and duck loads without discom- 


fort. Easy to load and unload. 
It’s the one best all-around 


un—for ducks, geese, foxes, 
or trap shooting and all small 
the safest 


ame-~an 
Erecch-loading gun built. 


No. 28A 12-G 
"$22.60 12-16-20 Gauge 
16 20 G 
bod en Hammerless 


$24.00 


Repeating 
Shotguns 


They have Solid Top—a 
thick steel wall of protection 
that also keeps out rain 
snow, dirt, leaves, twigs and 
sand, Side Ejection (away 
from your face and eyes). 
Matted Barrel—a great con- 
venience in quick sighting— 
costs extra on any other 
standard grade pump gun. 
Press-Button Cartridge Re- 
lease—to remove loaded cartridg 
quickly from magazine. Double 
Extractors—they pull any shell. 
Six quick shots (5 in 20 Ga.) 
Quick Take-Down — for conven- 
ientcarryingand cleaning. Trigger 
and Hammer Safety —a double 
guard against accidental firing. 
Solid Steel Breech — the receiver 
absolutely solid steel at rear as well 
asontop. Ask your dealer! 


With Visible Hammer—12, 16, 20 
Gauges, Solid Top, side ejection, 
matted barrel ,take-down, etc., $21.60, 
Select the right gun! Send 3 

for new big of all Tiina 


repeating rifles s 


3 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn, 
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Our Expert Casting Line 


Hard Braided, of the Highest Grade ot Silk. The 

Strongest Line of its size in the World. Used by 

Mr. Decker in contest with Mr. Jamison. Nuf sed. 
Every Line Warranted. 50 Yard Spools $1.00 


NY Trout Flies 


For Trial---Send Us 
8c for an assorted —_- Quality A 


Regular price. 


30c for an assorted — Quality B 


Regular price. 


60¢ for an assorted —_ Quality C 


Regular price.... 


65¢c for an assorted ——. Bass Flies 


Regular price. 


75¢ for an assorted be x Gauze Wing 


Regular price. 


; for an assorted dozen. + 
No 510—Outing Jacket 2.00 Regular price...$3.5 '; English 

































Stag For the Greatest n 
Enj 1S on 
njoyment of Real Sport : A 
ae “patrick” is the choice 1 — 
of sportsmen f h 
in days are chill and damp. It ful Cie bae ds ; Steel Fishing Rods 
Ss every requirement of warmt e 
and freedom and its fabric and texture 4 aa wo! he gy 8 feet..... ay 70 
are an inspiration to enjoy outdoors. CASTING RODS, 414, 5% or 6 feet..... . 1.25 
BAIT RODS, with Agate Guide and Tip 2.25 


CASTING RODS, with Agate Guide and ‘Tip 2.75 
w CASTING RODS, full Agate Mountings.... 3.50 


W, OLDTOWN CANOES 


Introduced and made famous by us. 








Wo ol 16 to 19 ft. 
Products 
4 Bigger-Than-Weather A 
are made of northern wool. There is age” —— The H. H. Kiffe Co., 531 Srogdusy 
no coat just like @ “patrick’’— no this sign Illustrated Catalogue free on application 


cloth just like Patrick Cloth. Besides 

““patricks’’ (mackinaws) are long 
coats, blankets, hunting cocts, outing 
jackets sta shirts, stad pants and 
macka-knit sweaters and socks. 
Send for The Patrick Bock showing, 
all styles and colors. For sale at 
best stores. 


Patrick - -Duluth Woolen Mill ae 
Duluth, Minn. 
Rees is fies Zenuine mackinaw 


MAINE HUNTING STOCKINGS 


Heavy hand knit, Maine wool, 20 inches long. 
Weight, ‘2 poundto the pair. Colors red, white, 
blue and gray. Men's, Women’s and Boys’, 





J OC Kno.4 


Gives you a feeling of real com- 
fort and the assurance of perfect 
protection while exercising. 
Opening beneath Patent flap 




















Small amount of material hetween thighs 


Perfeet pouch 





Welt-bound webbing 





Knee length and over-knee length. Can be cleaned by boiling without injury to rubber. Fits 
perfectly. Can’t rub or chafe. Finest quality elastic 
Price, 90c to $1.75 webbing. Ask your dealer, and if he will not supply 


Send for circular and sample of yarn you with Mizpah Jock No. 44,8end us 75e. in stamps 
and waist measurement and we will send by mail, 


L. L. BEAN, Freeport, Maine THE WALTER F. WARE CO., Dept. E., PHILA, 


HIGHEST VELOCITY RIFLES IN THE WORLD. USE 
FACTORY AMMUNITION. New American-made bolt 
s action rifle a 4 for delivery. 
Uses Newton hi ape cartridges in .22 caliber, .256 
caliber, .289 caliber, .30 caliber, .33 caliber and .35 caliber, also .30 caliber Springfi 
256 NEWTON —123 grain bullet, velocity 3100 f.s. .30 Newton—170 grain patie, velocity 3000 f.s. Price $40.00 
Send stamps for descriptive circular. 
We have been delayed in getting of the d d for king military rifles for export; but it is 
now coming in. Sporting pve and Sie eee for Springfield rifles now adhe $12.50 each. 


NEWTON ARMS CO., Iac., 506 Mutual Life Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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Art Catalog FREE 


Get Our Special Offer 


BUY A BETTER GUN 


One that will wear and shoot right for generations; 
a gun that helps your son be a better sportsman. 


LEFEVER cuns 


Our catalog describes, in detail, balance, weight and taper boring, compensation screw and 
many other points of Lefever superiority built in with 36 years’ experience. 
You are pretty sure to find a Lefever in the hands of the best field 
shot and the best trap shot in your locality. 

<a If your dealer does not carry stock we will gladly sell 
direct to you. Let us tell you about our $25 
(list price) gun. A favorite on pheasants 
in the north as well as quail in the south. 
When you write for FREE Catalog, enclose 
75c for our Ideal Cleaner. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO., Syracuse, w. ¥: 

































$25 UD Price 


























SAFETY 767 \\ 
Duck Shooters\\ 


A new gun holder that keeps gunin - 
Position for quick, easy grasp when 
shooting from boat. Avoids accidents. 
No chance te shoot hole in boat if gun is 
accidentally discharged. Gun always = 
right side up, muzzle away from shooter, — 


NELSON’S LEATHER VEST 


Finest MOCHO leather sleeves and 
body lining, will not harden from wet- 
ting. Snug fitting neck and wrists. 
Absolutely wind proof. Outside body 
of Vest made of English Corduroy. 
Leather Cloth, Mole Skia Cloth, or 
Whip Cord. "With or without Roll 
Collar or Sweater Neck and Wrists. 









Vests at..-......... $6.50 to $8.50 breech protected from water. The 
Jackets of same $10.00 to $15.00 Universal Gun Bracket 

Send for samples of material fastens to combing or side of boat with screw clamp. Put 

and catalogue. on or taken offina —— — a on \e 
i i its t sitio’ right or shooter. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back ar any style oF age ca, ai caotel, finished in ¥ 
L. A. NELSON MFG. CO. deed gre ~poa cone Fully quemaseed. Shipping 
it 2° e mt upon rece ° c 

301 Main St., La Crosse, Wis aotat your dealers. Illustrated circulars free. 
Look for name L. A. Nelson stamped J | § NEW PROCESS SPECIALTY CO., 613 Enterprise Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 











Le. C. SMITH 
THE REAL GUN 


New Designs with Hunter One- 
Trigger and Automatic Ejector, 
for Trap and Field Use. 


They Are Winners. 
Prices $25.00 to $1,000.00 net 
Our Beautiful Catalog for the asking. 
The Hunter Arms Co., die 30 Hubbard Street Fulton, N. Y. 


SS 
We guarentee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 









































With 
Your 


Gun 


A shotgun expert discovered three simple, interesting 
tests of shot shell superiority that any one can make. 
Write your name and address and the name and ad- 
dress of the store where you buy shells across the 
margin of this advertisement. Return to us and we 
will put into your hands, without cost to you, three 


: BLACK SHELLS 


Smokeless and Black Powders 


and a copy of our booklet,“"How to Test Shells.” You 
can make these tests in your own back yard. Make 
similar tests with three shells of any other make and 
find out 
What shell requires the least ‘‘lead” in aiming 
What shell has the quickest, strongest primer 
What shell is best for damp-weather hunting 
What shell has the widest flash passage 
What shell has the greatest penetration 
What shell has the most uniform shot 
What shell has the hardest crimp 
What shell feeds and ejects 
smoothest in any type of gun 
What shell has the best wads 
What shell can be reloaded 
greatest number of times 


Write for the Test Material Today 
UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
2262 Trinity Building New York 
NATIONAL LEAD CoMPANY, General Selling Agents; Also JoHN 
T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia; Unrrep Leap Co., 
New York; SELBY SMELTING & Lgap Co., San Francisco, 

distributors on Pacific Coast. 
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ALL OUTDOORS is different 


The beautiful picture-stories and 
short, live, fact articles make a hit 
wherever the magazine is read. Out- 
door men and women receive it as a 
friend and advisor. 

THE OUTDOOR WOMAN—the 
new department for women—now ap- 
pears in every issue. The Editor is 
an outdoor woman herself. And she 
is glad to consult with and assist other 
outdoor women. 


Anyone who expects to go huntin 
this fall should not miss the Fall Hunt- 
ing Numbers—See one and know why! 

The October Issue—The Deer and 
Moose Number— is now on sale on all 
newsstands—15 cents a copy. 


Or use the coupon and get it for 
less by the year. 


ALL OUTDOORS, Inc., 145 W. 36th St., N.Y. 


Send me ALL OUTDOORS for six months 
on trial. 50 cents is enclosed. ($1.00 for 
a year.) 
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Pipe Smokers: 


Will You Join 
the South Side of the Barn Club? 


“The south side of the barn was always 
our favorite Sunday smoking place,” said 
the Man with Fifteen Pipes. 


“After all the stock was fed we boys used 
to go round to the south side of the barn, 
prop our. backs against the sun-warmed sid- 
ing, clean out our pipe stems with timothy 
straws and light up. 


“Despite occasional tongue bites the situ- 
ation was delightful. Drip, drip, drip— 
came down the drops of water at the cor- 
ner of the barn from the melting patches of 
snow on the roof. 


“The cattle snapped the corn stalks, and 
Earl, our driver, came up and coaxed a 
chew from one of the boys. 


“The neighbor boys got to coming over 
and our Sunday smoke on the south side 
became an institution. 


“We compared pipes, introduced new 
brands, and swapped knives. 

“One day, ‘Stiffy’ brought us a true blue 
can of smoking. It was new to all of us 
then, but today somewhere in the pockets of 
those who sat that day on the 
south side of the barn you would 
find among the knives, husking 
pegs, nails and string a tin of 
Edgeworth smoking tobacco.” 


For years that was the way 
the number of Edgeworth 
smokers gréw. Someone on the 
train, at the club, in the home, 
or at some smoker on the sunny 
side of the barn introduced 
Edgeworth to his friends and 
it took. 


We got the idea. We want 
to introduce Edgeworth to you. 
Like a true friend we'll furnish 
you with a trial package free. 
Will you accept? 





Just send your name and address and the 
name of a tobacco dealer you sometimes 
patronize, and you will receive a package of 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed to try. You're 
under no more obligation to like it than the 
boys were to like Stiffy’s sample, but you do 
sort of owe it to yourself to try Edgeworth. 


Write anyway for the Sample Package. 
Ask any dealer when you want to buy. 


The original Edgeworth was a Plug Slice 
wrapped in gold foil and sold in a blue tin. 
Edgeworth now comes also in Ready- 
Rubbed that may be bought in 10c and 50c 
tins everywhere and in handsome $1.00 
humidor packages. Edgeworth Plug Slice, 
15c, 25c, 50c and $1.00. Smokers who like 
the flavor of tobacco freshly rubbed before 
smoking will prefer the Plug Slice. Smok- 
ers partial to the convenience of ready to- 
bacco take kindly to the Ready-Rubbed. 
Mailed prepaid if your dealer has none. 


Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed makes a tight, 
round cigarette, easy to roll and slightly 
milder than a pipe and refreshing in flavor 


Write to Larus & Brother 

Co., 27 South 2ist Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. This firm was estab- 
lished in 1877, and _ besides 
Edgeworth makes several other 
brands of smoking tobacco, in- 
cluding the well-known Qboid 
—granulated plug—a great 
favorite with smokers for many 
years. 
To Retail Tobacco Merchants 
—If your jobber cannot supply 
Edgeworth, Larus & Bro. Co. 
will gladly send you a one or 
two dozen carton, of any size of 
the Plug Slice or Ready- 
Rubbed, by prepaid parcel post 
at the same price you would 
pay jobber. 
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The Brilliant 
Search Light 


Fifteen years on the market, it 
has stood the test of hunting, fish- 
ing, trapping, boating, cycling. 
mining, camping and all kinds of 
night work. It is the only lamp 
that is carried on the head which 
can be darkened. Has two kinds 
of lens, one to spread and one to 
concentrate the light. 

One filling of carbide will run the lamp from four to twelve hours, according to 
size of light used It issosimple that a child can operate it. No danger, absolutely safe. 

Sold by all dealers. Insist on The Brilliant Search Light, stamped under 
the generator. 


Style 1—Single lens, $5.00, Dbl. L., $6.00, Int. L., $6.50 SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


Style 2—-Adjustable Candle Flame Burner, add 50 aes R. e Kruschke, F 1210 Superior St.,Duluth, Minn. 


Style 3—Adjustable Flat Flame Burner, add... 




















a "Rp ?@ HAND 
99 Russell’s ) WwW EB B ET R’ Ss NIT 


66 
Never- Lea ene Sine tbe entged peay Se eek coe 
BOOT FOR SPORTSMEN eg hey 


ing. Suitable for all outdoor use, if warmth 

Designed for general our 
door wear. Sturdy and 
staunch, for heavy service 
on the trail, yet light and 
yielding to the feet. The 
tough, double sole insures 
extreme durability, no mat- 
ter how rough the ground. 
Soles hob-nailed or smooth. 

‘oe pieces and vamp joined 
by our special never-rip “wa 
tershed" seam (patent applied 
for) which holds tight and 
keeps the water out. Made of 
(black) chrome, flexible cow- 
hide. Built for business an 
guaranteed to fill the bill, 
oe Fayed back. $6.00 2 
$15.00 per pair. 
Woe by experienced campers, fisher. 









ti 

Hand Knit. Price $5.00, Box iklet ‘The Need 

—The Make—The Price” tells all about it. 
Yours for a post card. Address 

George F.. Webber, Mfr. 

- 422 Gratiot Ave. - _ Detroit, Mich, 







































Storm and | Rainproo! f. 400 candle power, at 
4. ¥% cent per hour. ~ simplest and most eco- 
— nomical Lantern for lighting harnyards, stables, 
—— dairies. warehouses, camping grounds, boats, 
~ ete. Nochimney to break—no wicks—no smoke 

; Y —no dirt —al ways ready. 
Agents write for our special proposition, 

THE TURES MFC. CO. & 

407 SIXTH STREET MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

















THIS IS A HAND SADDLE 











men, hunters, canoeists, “hikers,” trap it is not intended for an ass. Try one on your 
rs, skiers, surveyors, etc. ree! and see how nicely it fits your hand. The 

n any height. Made to your y« oer aon Mr. B. apg 
measure Seat tna 
Send for book showing our com- 1of the extreme pleasure received by using 
plete line. Free on request. your Hand Saddle, It is a real joy to me 
worth many times its price.’’ Solid German 

HOFFMAN Silver. Money back after 10 days’ trial if yon 


At your dealers or direct by mail, 


wareeeuny tie | |_HAND SADDLE Price $1.00. ‘H. G. HOFFMAN, Youngstown, 0. 
‘ ARMY AUCTION ny 


Saddles... 08.08 up ne Recstowss. 81. 
















Bridles.. "5 Se Swo er “ 

Harness...21. OF I ices ¢ 
Leerins, "air... .18 “ | “7ShotCarbine 3.60 = 
MTents,....cc.ecccere 2.86 “‘ | New Uniforms... 1. 


Colts Cal. 45, single or double action Revolver, 7-468 
Colts Revolver Cartridges, 1c each. 15 Acres Government 
Auction Goods Bargains illustrated and described in 420 large 
page wholesale and retail cyclopedia catalogue, mailed 25¢ 
east and 30c west of Mississippi River. 


Francié Bannerman, 501 Broadway, New Yok 


Twelve Hours’ Work 
Done in ONE Hour 


3etter work. 

Absolutely accurate. 

Perfect typewritten addresses. 
Make your own address cards 
on your own typewriter. 


Send for our Catalog 
This little $35.00 addressing machine will 


address circulars, envelopes, etc., at a speed of Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 


1,200 per hour. 143 Albany Street Cambridge, Mass. 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
Factory A BERLIN, WISCONSIN 
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This Guarantee says: 


“Guaranteed to shoot any standard smokeless 
powder and never shoot loose. The coil, top 
lever, spring and main spring are guaranteed 
against breakage for all time.” 

This quotes only part of the guarantee attached 
to the trigger guard of every FOX Gun, and con- 
stitutes the unequalled life-long agreement under 
which every FOX is sold. 





Guaranteed Advantages 





Never Shoot Loose: 
Because of the Fox rotary bolt, Fox Guns 
cre guaranteed NEVER to shoot loose. 
Actually they shoot tighter in service. 


Everlasting Coil Springs: 








The top lever ejector and main springs of 


YIP the Fox are coil springs and GUARAN- 


TEED FOREVER. 








Fastest, Strongest Hammer: 

Every Fox has a one-piece, direct-striking 
hammer and firing pin that has the quickest 
action ever put in a gun. 











Prices $25 to $1000 


There are Fox grades to fit every taste and purse. All 
with the same Fox guarantee poe! f Fox quality. Carried 
in stock by best dealers. 


The big Fox catalog shows all grades, and contains much 
other information of value to gun users. Write for a 
copy and any special information you desire. No obliga- 
tion, so write today. 

A. H. Fox Gun Company 
4658 N. 18th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Fox Gun has been awarded the Gold Medal 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


AE NE RAR SR EASE AE IRA ANA OT RRR 
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The Greatest 
Sport in the 


Country 


Eight hurdred and thirty- 
eight shooters lined up 
at the score. Nearly a 
thousand crack shots from 
all parts of the country— 
each eager to win trap- 
shooting’s greatest classic. 
Could any more convinc- 
ing proof of popularity be 
produced? Yet thisis the 
story of this year’s Grand 
American Handicap held 
at Chicago in August. 


Trapshooting 


is spreading over the country 
like wild-fire. Men and 
women everywhere are fast 
taking to this democratic 
outdoor sport, brimful of 
pleasure, n and i a. 
oration. 

its charm ? 6 gts not, ped 
out to the gun club. Bor- 
row a gun—match your 
skill against the flying clay 
pigeons. Once you've 
indulged you'll realize the 
truth of the titl—“The 
Sport Alluring.” 
If a gun club's not handy, 
geta 


HAND TRAP 


It's great for 
home, farm and 
vacation use — 
throws all kinds 
of targets and is 
ready for use at 
any time or 
place. 


$4. 00 duale’s 
wad i the ees can re 


supply you. 








Write now for 
Booklet 55S 


DU PONT 


POWDER CO. 
Wilmington, Del. 
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II 





The Grand American Handicap 
Was Won by L. B. Clarke 
with the 


NOVIOL 
AUTOGLAS 


The World’s Championship || 
| Double Targets | 








and 
The Amateur Championship 
Double Targets 


























Were Won by G. V. Deering 


be ERZ sm: 















AUTOGLAS || |/ poe 


There were more AUTOGLASSES used by Speedy ! Speedy for a Goerz 


the shootersin Chicago than all otherglasses When “‘first-time’’ pictures are imperative— 
bined } when you must depend on your camera, not on the 
combined. sun or weather—use Goerz Lenses and Cameras. 
Fair shooters are made good by the use ee a ay ~~ ne “a, 
eras and Lenses indispensable to the professiona 
of the NOVIOL AUTOGLAS. —to the amateur who demands maximum depth of 
Procurable from any Sporting Goods a“ -_ sharp cian pen odes > to om. 8 
ici ion t you want the oerz kin of pictures? 
House or any Oculist or Optician Your dealer has Goerz goods. The new tariff 
F. A. HARDY & COMPANY makes prices lower—don’t forget that! 
John H. Hardin, President Booklet free—speecify which—“Lenses” or “Cameras” 
Exclusive Manufacturers C. P.GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 


10 S. Wabash Ave. Dept. W. Chicago, Ill. 319C East 34th St. New York City 





















































~ la You’ve Got to Have a Compass! 


Every sportsman owes it to himself and to his family te remove every avoidable danger 
from his woodland trail. Men who have been lost and been fortunate enough to come 
through alive—and everyone doesn’t have that luck—unhesitatingly agree it was the most 
harrowing experience possible. A reliable compass and a map will effectively prevent you 
from ever finding yourself “up against it” in this way. A compass alone plus a little 
common sense, will enable you to travel in a straight line and avoid the travelling in circles 
which has worn down so many unfortunates. 

Appreciating the difficulty of securing a really reliable compass at a low price, we have 
very carefully gone over the various types on the market and selected the “Leedawl” 
compass, shown here. This is made by the Taylor Instrument Company and is the result 
of over half a century’s experience in the making of absolutely accurate scientific 
instruments. 


—And Hardly Less Indispensable is Field and Stream 


Unquestionably the leading magazine for the out-and-out, dyed-in-the-wool sportsman in America, Field and 
Stream brings to you each month the breath of the pine-woods, the plash of the stream, the atmosphere of 


| God’s outdoors! 
' And then the practical, informational articles each month by the recognized leaders of the craft—the “how 








to” articles by men who have actually been there and done it! Hundreds of suggestions that will make 

wy your future trips more successful, cost less money, give you more comfort in camp—the little “dodges” 

Oct. and “stunts” devised by practical men after a lifetime of experience. Field and Stream is the shortcut 
by which you may apply them this year! 

Get posted, too, on our $3,000 Prize Fishing Contest. Perhaps you caught 


Field a prize-winner last year and didn’t know it. Don’t let it happen again! 
and \ Look over the prizes and conditions and records of last year’s winners 
Stre \ now running and find out what you missed. 
331 ath Ave, We want to get acquainted with you ! 
y- . We want you to read FIELD AND, STREAM regularly during 
1915, for we know that once you “get the habit,” we couldn’t 
Gentlemen: fav you to miss it another year. 
Enclosed find $1.75 Both the manufacturer’s and FIELD AND _STREAM’S 
for which send a Leed- \. guarantee stand hack of the “Leedawl.” This compass 








awl Compass and Field 


sells for One Dollar in the stores, but by purchasing 
and Stream for one year to 


them in large lots we are able to offer the “TlLeedawl” 


with a year’s subscription to FIELD AND STREAM 





Name... ..0.secesceccecesenes SE SE Sis vince so ekbawee eed $1.75 
Or will send you a compass, absolutely free, if This Fellow Consulted 
SS a Ee Pe ee you send in two subscriptions (your own and our “Where to Go” 
one other) at our regular price of $1.50 each. Dept. 





(Write very plainly) 


7 4 
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2250-3000 SAVAGE—It’s First 


Open Season 


——$———e 


O rifle ever approached its first open season 
with its success so positively assured in ad- 
vance as the .250-3000 Savage. It has been tested ex- 
haustively for accuracy by the highest authorities and classed with the 
New Springfield — at the very top of the list. It has higher velocity and 
flatter trajectory thanany rifle made in this country. And its paralyzing, explosive, knock- 
out punch is enough to “kill everything that walks on four legs in these United States.” 


You know the wonderful work the “Imp”—the .22 Savage Hi-Power—has done on the 
biggest game. And the Imp is only a little deer rifle. The .250-3000 Savage is strictly a 
big game gun, with bigger calibre, heavier bullet, higher velocity, and flatter trajectory. 
This rifle is establishing a new standard of effectiveness this year. Take one with you and 
be “the man behind the gun” yourself, and make your 1915 hunting trip the biggest 
success of your life. In details and finish it is fully equal to the expensive European rifles, 
which it totally outclasses in symmetry, convenience, and effectiveness. 


Takedown pattern, 22-inch tapered round hi-pressure steel barrel with integral front 
sight base, checked extra full pistol grip stock and forearm, checked trigger and corrugated 
steel butt-plate, weight 7 pounds, price $30.00. Cartridges with soft nose or full metal 
cased bullets $4.20 per hundred. 


Write us for particulars 


SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY 2410 Savage Ave., Utica, N. Y. 











1915 Mode leads is the world in flexibility of speed 


RK Hunting Time 
comes” aie ||| Is Moccasin Time 


Toth year—30, 000 in use. Guaranteed fo wr life, 


3h.p. Weighs 65lbs. Automobile carburet 
high tension magneto; rem¢ weble besrings, Tie motorist uses tires not of rigid iron which would trans- 


solid bronze skeg; 104, iuch propeller. Steers by ; = mit to the delicate mechanism every bump and jounce of the 
rudder from any part of boat. Water cooledex- ff road, but of yielding, shock-absorbing rubber. And the ex- 
haust manifold; noiseless under-water exhaust; perienced woodsman, knowing the swamps and_ thickets, 


spun copper Water jacket. Aero Metal piston - down logs and boulders, besetting his path, adopts instead of 
and connecting rc —_ Demand these essentials, the stiff city shoe, the soft-but- tough, waterproof- but-pliable, 
ifyou want yourmoney’sworth. Write usto- made-for-the-wilderness moccasin. 


day for fre ye k sh 
on prices ane se y Moccasins are the footgear for the woods. They come to 


Waterman Motor Oo., 211 Mt. us direct from the Indian aborigines, evolved from centuries 
Elliott Av., Detroit, Mich. e of hardest woods experience. 


Palmer’s Moosehead 


Brand Moccasins and 


. Sporting Packs | 
(Made Fe wood ) 
are made right here in a Satie by 
grasion ott mocranaanshen. Hand sewed 
’ every stitch (by our special non-rip, non- 
THE BOYS MAGAZINE leak process) they possess, every pair, an 
individuality of theirown. Vour pair—the 
FREE a ‘mocs” that are to carry you with foot-com- 
. fort the mony wie to where your moose, 
caribou or elk will fall—and back again— 

























Send to-day for a FREE sample is Eniched, has bogn held up proudly by its 
ra» . old maker with a ell, that’s some pair 
copy of THE BOYS’ MAG- of ’packs’, and is waiting word from a 


y we where to send it. 
AZINE, the finest boys’ pub- Send for Catalag S chewing styles 











lication in the world. We'll send and prices 
you the latest issue. John Palmer Co., Ltd. 
THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO. Se 











505 Main Street, Smethport, Pa Fredericton, N.B. Canada 
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Pack 


ABSORBINE, JR. 


In Your Grip 


Vacationists skilled in the ways 
of the woods, the stream, the 
mountain crag, are always 
careful to include in their kit 
of indispensables a bottle of 
Absorbine, Jr., the concen- 





trated antiseptic liniment. 


AbsorbineJ 








THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


TRADE MARE MEG.US PAT OFF. 


For the muscle that has been strained, for the 
cut or laceration that runs a chance of infection; 
for the abrasion that pains and the limbs that are 
stiff and lame from over-exertion. 

Applied to cuts, open sores, ulcers and wounds, it 
kills the germs and makes the part aseptically clean. 

Absorbine, Jr., will be found of inestimable value 
in reducing swollen glands, painful varicose veins, 
wens, cysts and bursal enlargements. 

AFTER VIOLENT EXERCISE 
it should be used diluted as a rub-down, eliminating 
second-day stiffness and soreness. Make this in- 
vigorating, antiseptic and soothing rub-down by 
adding one ounce of Absorbine, Jr. to a quart of 
water or witch-hazel. : 


Absorbine, Jr., $1.00 a bottle at druggists or postpaid 
ll be sent to your ad- 
A LIBERAL TRIAL BOTTLE gress on receipt of 10¢ in 
stamps. Send for trial bottle or procure regular size from your 
druggist today. 


W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 422 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
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Be First At The 
Hunting Grounds ~ 


But don’t row 
and tire your body and nerves 
—clamp a Caille Five-Speed 
Motor to the stern of your boat 
and travel to the hunting grounds 
at 7 to 10 miles an hour in ease 
and comfort. The 


J Motor 


is a sportsman's motor. Has five speeds — high 
speed, trolling s . neutral, slow reverse and 
fast reverse. Al s secured by push-button 
control without stopping. reversing or altering 
speed of motor. 


Magneto Built in Flywheel 


Dual ignition if desired. Silencer on exhaust. 
Waterproof gear housing. These and many other 
features -- § described in free catalog No. 10. 
interested _in marine motors trom 2 ta e 
. P., ask for catalog No. 24 
Dealers Wanted 
The Caille Perfection 
Motor Co. 

















WHAT? 


A 15-ft. canoe so light that a man can hold it at 
arm’s length? Why, you could take one of these back 
over the mountains to that little pond where you 
caught those nice trout. 

You can get these special, light canoes of E. M. 
WHITE & CO., who employ only expert workmen, 
with years of experience, using only the best of mate- 
rial to produce the lightest yet most durable canoe on 
the market. Write for catalog. 


E. M. WHITE & Co. 
131-135 Water St., Old Town, Me. 











Over SEVEN THOUSAND Green Bay Hunting Boats in 








It’s Hunting Time— 
Get Your Boat-—Now! 


Then You'll Be Ready 

For the Fall Shooting 
The famous light draft GREEN BAY 
BOATS are designed and built by 
sportsmen. They are safe, complete and practical. 
No other boats are “just as good”! We want to get 
in touch -with you—send postage for illustrated catalog 
showing all different designs and sizes for all different 
purposes. 


HUNTING 


sportsmen for 





“*Ask the man who owns one.” 


DAN KIDNEY & SON 


WEST DE PERE, WIS. 
Agents Von Lengerke & Antoine, 128-132 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


use by sportsmen today. 




















FOLDING CANVAS BOATS AND CANOES 


Light, easy to handle, no boathouse leaks, or repairs. Safe anywhere, always ready, check as baggage, carry by 
hand. Safe for family, or bait casting standing. All sizes. Ribbed longitudinally and diagonally. 
Stronger than wood or steel. Used in the U.S. Navy and Army, and Canadian and Foreign Governments. 
First Prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fit any of our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 


Non-siukable, 
Awarded 


691 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


mr a 
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GENUINE MACKINAW COATS $2.95 


Mackinaw is the ideal cold weather material. It is light, warm, practically waterproof and while 
specially suitable for sportsmen’s garments makes a serviceable coat for all outdoor purposes. 



















The weight in wool i Assorted plaids, includ- The highest quality 32- 
alone worth the _ price ing Green and _ Black, ounce material, every 
asked. A lack of an as- _— ons bes oe thread from long fleece 
sortment of colors—most ~~ gee - os “live” wool. Tailor cut 
of them are seal brown— ee + . sx — pric sand and finished. Formerly 
: 7 self faced, large pockets riced at $9.00 to $12.00 
is the reason for this low and belt. i caste te yt : ‘ 
price, as closing out a mut now $7.50, for the as- 











a Reduced from up to $7.50 sortment in colors is 
surplus § stoc eo because all sizes cannot be broken. Plain Tan, Brown 
important than making a had in all colors. Give first : 


, ~ egy i tera 
profit. Quantity limited. and second choice when order- and Black, Red and Black 









- ; ge j Gray Plaid. State 
- . a ing. Men’s and Women’s (36 ind = Gray 

For men or women. Sizes to 46) $5.00. Youth's and first and second choice. 
34 to 46 chest. Misses’ (28 to 34) $4.00. Sizes 36 to 46 chest. 





























Order direct from this advertisement, State chest measurements. Free delivery in U.S. Money back if not satisfied 


New York Sporting Goods Co., 15 and 17 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK 












"Style 71. 


Mohawk 
| Solid Comfort Moccasins 


| A god-send for your tired feet aftera long tramp 
through woods or city streets. Nothing better for use 
in camp, canoe or in the house. Soles tough as larch, | 
flexible as rubber. Upper strong as rawhide, soft as kid. 

Prices, $2.50 in Tan Elk; $2.75 in heavy water- 
proof Chrome. Postage prepaid, Give size and width 
when ordering. Catalogue, all styles, on request. 


MOHAWK MOCCASIN Co. 
Dept. F. Box 5878S Brockton, Mass. 
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JARBAROSSA fa 


lead all other beers not only is: 


in flavor but in purityas wel 


Barbarossa is the perfect 





























, S006 gace Tes toe marine or beverage. Pure as pure conte, 
eed Seas tee: a | nourishing as the finest gr 
paniastones canmake it; aged to healt ful. 
_ Buy Direct maturity, a tonic; a food;a de- 
lightful, cooling drink. 
Breweo & Botrieo By 
we HRISTIAN MOERLEIN BREWING [0 ™<- 
CINCINNATI. OHIO. 











WHEN YOU GO HUNTING 


HITCH A MICHIGAN TRAILER TO YOUR AUTO 


to carry your outfit and dogs. Easily 
attached to any auto, and goes where- 
ever the car goes. 


Patent -distance Axles, Rubber 50% 
Tires, all Attachments Complete. . _ 


MICHIGAN TRAILER CO. 
Press Bidg. , Kalamazoo, 
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These are the days when the camptire becomes the throne of the real sportsman if there is a supply of 





E 





FI 





and Stout make Autumn outings memory markers. 
Supplied i in Bottles and Splits by all Good Dealers. 


GOOD OLD 


ans 
€ « Stout 


on hand to reward the day’s strenuous efforts and instill the joy of the hunt. 
As Real as they are Ideal. 


C. H. EVANS & SONS, Established 1786, HUDSON, N. Y. 








Old Dependable Evans’ Ale 














Comfort On Any Trail 


When you go on your next hunting trip, 
make sure that your feet will be comforta- 
ble—then you'll enjoy the whole outing. 
You cannot daily negotiate rough or rocky 
trails when you wear just “heavy shoes.” 
You’re ready for anything, when you’ve got 


BARKER 


Hunting Shoes 


These shoes are light weight but sturdy and 
strong. Their bottoms of pure Para rubber are 
| very pliable and easy to the foot—the tops, of Tan 











30x Calf, protective and supporting. 

Barkers are ideal for still hunting. You can 
cover ground of any nature, easily and noiselessly. 
They are just the all-round hunt- 
ing shoes you’ve always needed. 

9” 10” 16” 

Tops Tops 

Men’s without Heel $4.25 $4.75 
Men’s with Heel.... $4.50 $5.00 $6.75 
Women’s with Heel and 12” Tops.. $6.00 





If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write us direct. We’ll send 
a pair by parcel post on receipt 
of check or money order. 


United States Rubber Co. 
of New England 


282 Summer Street 
Boston, Mass. 




















| muscallonge. 


| 941 S. A. & K. Bidg., Syracuse, N.Y. 


hsTango Minnow 


Has all the Wabble ry 4 and Dive 
of chro 





Minnow in 
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Cc 
$50 Gold Prize Contest Bait 


Contest open until Dec. Ist, 1915; every 

fisherman eligible; write for details now. 
This new and liveliest bait that floats gets themall; ideal for trolling 
or casting; appeals to amateurs or professionals. Hooks being be- 
hind body of bait makes it ractically a weedless bait; floats when 
not in use—can’t catch on bottom. Made of wood, enameled and 
finished in brilliant colors; our luminous bait—‘‘bates ’em all.”’ 
If your dealer can’t supply you send us his name 
and 75c for sample—or $3.00 for complete set of 
four assorted brilliant colors. rite for contest 
details and bait now—be sure to mention dealer's 
name. 


One Hour’s Catch by J. 
K. Rush, Sandy Pond, 

. V., note variety: 
three 3 lb. small mouth 
bass, two 4 lb. large 
mouth bass, two 3 1b. 
northern f*. one 10 
inch perch, one 36 inch 












U. S. SPECIALTY CO, 








Keep Your Gun Clean 
HOPPE’S 


NITRO POWDER SOLVENT NO. 9 
(Trade-Mark registered) 


A liquid not made with acids; thor- 
oughly removes the residue of any 
high-power powder, including black 
powder—prevents rusting in any 
climate—removes metal fouling and 
leading. Nitro Powder Solvent has 
been put to the test at National Rifle 
Ranges; used by U. S. Riflemen; en- 
dorsed by prominent sportsmen; 
never fails to do all claimed for it. 
Sold by dealers in guns and at Post 
Exchanges. 


FRANK A. HOPPE 
1744 N. Darien St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Jump! And the 
Fish is Gone, 
Unless — 


You prepare for the scaly 
fighter.by using tackle 
stamped with the sign of 
the “Leaping Dolphin.” Then he can twist and 
turn, hide in sharp rocks, or run wild down the 
river without damage to rod or reel, hook or line. 
A century of quality in “Leaping Dolphin” tackle. 
Neto illustrated catalog F (236 pages) sent on receipt of parcel postage 
(10 cents) toany angler who will yive us his tackle dealer's name, 
Abbey & Imbrie, 18 Vesey Street, New York City 
Established 1820 
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The Press-Ur-Shell 


JUST PRESS HERE 


So than any 
other vest. A _ slight pres- 
sure of the thumb instantly re- 
leases the shell ‘‘Base down” 
into your hand: “Dandy for 
quick reloading.’’ 

Protects the shell from rain or 
snow and keeps the crimp in 
perfect shape. 

Very important if you own a 
“Repeater” or ‘Automatic.’ 
Takes weight off of shooting 
arm. ‘‘Makes hunting a real pleasure. 

Holds 40 shells, 12-16-20 ga.; regular chest sizes 36-48” 
made of Army Duck. 


Anywhere for $2.50 patie 


Order one early, 
if not pleased, 


FIRE IT BACK 
Your money will be quickly re- 
funded. 
We feel sure that you will keep it, 
for not a single vest was returned 
during the 1914 season. 
“Seeing is believing.” 
“good points.” 





different 






look it over, then, 


It has other 
Ask your dealer. 


PRESS-UR-SHELL MFG. CO. 
141 New Market St. Dayton, Ohio 


A Real Shell Vest 


Automatic Magazine Shell Vest 








































On this Fall’s hunting trip double enjoyment 
by making nights as pleasant as days. 


“PERFECTION” Pneumatic 
Mattress with Sleeping Bag 


means restful sleep on any camp ground. Its soft air- 
filled body is never lumpy or damp. _ Rolls to a small 
light bundle for carrying. Lasts indefinitely. Excel- 
lent in the home as well as on camping, motoring 
and yachting trips. MW rite today for Catalog. 


PNEUMATIC MFG. CO. 
527-17th Street Brooklyn. N. Y. 












¢ Acap that affords real pro-\> 
tection and service under 
the hardest conditions. Made 
of Olive Green Khaki or Red 
Flannel, has rubberized lining, 
which makes it absolutely water- 

proof. Cap has Fur or Flannel inside band 
to be pulled down over ears in cold weather. 
Outside rim also can be turned down, pre- 
venting water or snow running down back 
of neck. This is the best and most practi- 
cal hunting cap ever made. 

Write for booklet of other styles, including Auto Caps. See them 
at your dealer's. he will at supply you we will send prepaid 
on receipt of Express or P. O. Money Order for $1.25. 


Do not send . 
Beware of Imitations 
ersonal check. 
. » Look for Label 


Mention size in Every Cap 


wanted and 






your dealer’s 
name. 


PRICE 
$1.25 


Dept. F 


JONES HAT ‘COMPANY SMisSOUR 





Duck Shooters and All Sportsmen! 


Listen to the LBO call 


Salt water plays hob with yeur guns. We know 
it because we've “been thar.”” Rust comes to a 
duck-gun like fleas to a dog. Rub LBO Gun 


rene s inside and outside and plug the pores with 
BO 

LBO is 100 per cent. gun insurance anywhere 
near any sort of dampness and unnumbered fires 
arm uSers say it is the best lubricating nitro sol 
vent on the market. No acid in it, boys—not a 
liquid atom. 

Ask es Fanning and Fred Gort what they 
think of LBO Cleaner and LB 0 Oil 

All dealers or by mail 25 cents. 


LBO COMPANY 
Port Richmond Staten Island, N. Y. 














In the Great Outdoors 
When night with its pitch bt blackness settles over the woods, 


you'll have a mighty grateful 


EVEREADY Flashlight 
without! th be carried tl ket 
seh wae he whe whem a i of fire or explosion. as soe y abe 
light, intermittently or steadily, — wind 


a@ com; 
camp- 
taneous 


Seventy-five 


feeling for the pry + sas Ae 
No. 2604 


SO Ton oi 


battery right inside the case 


useful sty 
75c to $7.50. Ae ston iateds 1 PEE Apes ny poe maf mee 
the United States in Canada. 


and $1.3 


Delay ot da owigdew, Ouuber 1-9. for the EVEREADY you 


want, or write for free 


illustrated catalogue No. 57 


panama: = EVER READY WORKS 


Long Island Ci 





— National Carbon Company 
New York 
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You'll enjoy your outings if you wear a 
joy ¥ g 3 


SUMMIT 


Town and Country 


COAT 


For hunting, trap- 
shooting, golfing, 
automobiling and all 
outdoor wear. 





Light weight, serviceable, 
absolutely warm and com- 
fortable. 


Notice the patented Knit- 

tek. It fits snugly around 
the throat and keeps out 
the wind and cold. 


The leather-lined body 
and leather sleeves keep 
out all cold and wind from , 
your body and arms. 


Club Cocktails 


The introduction to the hospitable board 
can be achieved under no more auspicious 
circumstances than through the medium of 
Club Cocktails. It is the right start that 
portends a successful end. 

bat ; The elastic box plait in 
the back gives you full play of the arms and shoulders. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. 


Send for illustrated style book. 


Guiterman Bros. 
Dept. C 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Experts blend the choicest liquors, 
mix them to measure, age them 
to smoothness in the wood. 


All varieties at your dealer’s, 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Hartford New York London 
Importers of the famous Brand’s A-! Sauce 


Lidddddddddddddddddddddckelttttddddtdetdetdtdtdttecetcvtczz€0klaceckekotltc 


NOONAN AEE 


MOMMY 
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You Can’t Afford to Miss a Single 
Number! You, Old Sport, Need 
Field and Stream! 


Jim and Bill can make a fire in a pouring rain. You can’t—so you 
go shivering and supperless to bed! ’ ; 
You see Sam and Harry come in with big strings of bass from the 
very lake you have fished all day without a strike! You wonder why! 
he reason is—those fellows are the “know how” kind. Years of 
experience have taught them the ways of the woods—how to be com- 
fortable in all kinds of weather—the habits of big and feathered game 
—the times the bass will bite. ee 
Twenty years in the outdoor world will give you that knowledge. But 
why not have it now? Why not learn the little tricks and dodges 
that other fellows have discovered and use them to make your very 
next trip a success? ; ; 
You can do it by reading FIELD AND STREAM’S practical articles 
on every mies of Sameipnee to oe, ewan. a ore 
i round with those old grey-beards, those.“‘know how” fellows—the kind who have spent 
be Big et Tearning the ways of the woods, fields and streams. We pay them well to write for 
’ FIELD AND STREAM readers. There is not a single number in which two or three or more of these 
Oct. fellows do not tell you just the “how to do it” sort of practical information you want. A chance to 
acquire experience with the “hard knocks” left out! 























‘ Field - ; — 
vant t *t acquainted with you! : 
_ "aay weer ba ry read FIELD’ AND STREAM regularly during 1915, for we know that once 
rey ' you “get the habit,” we couldn’t pay you to do without it. ‘ . 
a So here’s a special introductory offer you can’t afford to overlook. The illustration shows 
a S. Gity. the “Baldwin” acetylene camp lamp. You will find it invaluable in lighting the camp, or 


fishing, canoeing, finding your way in the woods at night, autoing, and hundreds of other 
ways. A lamp of this kind is absolutely essential in any sportsman’s kit. 

This lamp, handsomely nickel-plated, would set you back a dollar and a 
half at your dealer’s, but by a special arrangement we can offer you one 
—with a year’s subscription to FIELD AND STREAM (total value 
§3.00)—for $2.00. 

So send in the coupon today and commence your subscription with the big 
Address...... usp abeeoae aie ei April “Trout Fishing Number.” 


\. 


Gentlemen: 

Enclosed _ find 
$2.00 for which please 
send a Baldwin Camp 
Lamp and Field and 
Stream magazine for one 
year to 





EN _ 
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Is Your Shotgun 
Ready? 


Now is the Shooter’s time. The hunt- 
ing season is here, and the call of the 
woods, the fields and the marshes is not 
to be denied. 


Get ready! See that your scattergun 
is oiled and easy. Get a few hundred 
shots practice at the gun club to ensure 
success in the field. 


Get shells loaded with the powders 


that win. 


SMOKELESS SHOTGUN POWDERS 


DU PONT siBALLISTITE SCHULTZE 
DU PONT BLACK SPORTING POWDER 


Each has its good points: Du Pont— 
high velocity; Ballistite—waterprocf ; 
Schultze—easy on the shoulder; Du 
Pont Black Sporting—a favorite for 
114 yeats. All give even patterns and 
are bound to get desired results if your 
aim is right. Du Pont loads, the choice 
of more than 80% of American shooters, 
are obtainable in all standard shells or 
in bulk at your dealer’s. 


Write for Booklet 55 S. O. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
POWDER CO. 


Established 1802 
Pioneer Powder Makers of America 


Wilmington Delaware 
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Start Now 
Play Billiards! 


Indoor Days Have Come Again 


Balls racked, cues chalked, bright 
eyes and eager hands ready—the whole gay 
family gathered round the billiard table. 

‘Start them off, mother, but please 
leave a few for the rest of us to shoot at. 

So it begins again in the homes of thou- 
sands who now have Brunswick Carom and 
Pocket Billiard Tables. Every day bright- 
ened with mirth and manly sport that stirs 
the blood and keeps old age at a distance. 

Our handsome billiard book—sent free 
—reveals how billiards will fill yours home 
with enchantment, win the grown-ups— 
boys and girls and guests. 


Brunswick Home 


Billiard Tables 


“BABY GRAND” 
“CONVERTIBLES” and “DEMOUNTABLES” 


Now $27 Upward 


“BABY GRAND” 
mbination Carom 
Pocket St 

Brunswick Carom and Pocket Billiard 
Tables are made of rare and beautiful 
woods in sizes to fit all homes. Scientific 
accuracy, life! speed! and action! that are 
unexcelled. Yet our prices are low—due 
to mammoth output—now $27 upward. 


Playing Outfit FREE 


Balls, Cues, Cue Clamps, Tips, Brush, 
Cover, Rack, Markers, Spirit Level, expert 
book “How to Play” etc., all included 
without extra charge. 


30 Days FREE Trial 
Then 10c a Day 


Our plan lets you try any Brunswick 
right in your own home 30 days free. You 
can pay monthly as you play—terms as 
low as $5 down and 10 cents a day. 

Our famous book “Billiards—-The ‘Home 
Magnet”—shows these tables in all their 
handsome colors, gives full details, prices, 
terms, etc. The coupon brings it. Send 
today! 


Sen wRmaneweew eee ee eee 


Mail This For Billiard Book FREE | 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. 17-Y, 623-633 S. WabashAve., Chicago § 


Send free, your color-illustrated book, 


“Billiards — The Home Magnet” 
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’ Yy S ad a An American Product 


“King of Table Waters” 


imported waters, its pure saline prop- 
erties give the red cheeks and vigor 
of perfect physical condition. 


Order Clysmic today from your dealer 
or from 


CLYSMIC SPRING CO. 
Waukesha, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 





EALTH and bully spirits 
abound in every glass of Clys- 
mic. Finer than the finest of 



















































$3.00 
For any style or model 


Buys Patterns jrock Boat—ail stvles 
and sizes. Only $37 buys complete knocked-down 
frame and patterns for this 23-foot power boat. 
&lso sell complete knocked-down boats. Illustrated in- 

s 






BROOKS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
6910 Brooks Avenue Saginaw, Mich. 
Largest plant of its kind in the world. Originators of 
the pattern system of boat-building. 


Minnows! Minnows!! Minnows!!! 


This Minnow Conductor will 
screw on any size Mason fruit jar 
and make a sure catch. Minnow 
trap has brass ring for guy line. 
Made of zinc and brass wire. Will 
not rust. Price 35c postpaid. 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS 


WALTER C. McMAHAN 
Desk S, 3447 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE MILLER PACKSACK 
SLEEPING BAG 


Made by 


The Forester Equipment Co. 
ASBURY PARK NEW JERSEY 
The pletures tell the whole story — 
a Packsack that unhooks to make a 
Sleeping Bag. Weight with mattress 
bag 7% Ibs., made of the best water- 
proof Army drab haversacking, lined 
with wool batting and two detachable 
thicknesses of tight-wove olive Army 
wool cloth warmer than any blankets, 
Bronze snap hooks fasten up sides of 
packsack and fasten it to browse bags, 


Send for I'ustrated Catalogue 


| 


| 








Rifles—Pistols—Cartridges 
Sportsmen’s Supplies 
Cheaper or Better 
Send three stamps for Katalog 
POWELL & CLEMENT CoO. 


H U u c 410 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 


"GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 


ITS PURITY HAS MADE IT FAMOUS 

















Looking for a second hand shot gun? 


Turn to page 5-A and you will find some mighty good 
bargains. If they are not the make you want, why not 
write out a brief description of what you are after and 
run an adv. yourself? That's the way to get double 


action out of FIELD AND STREAM'S classified 
columns. Rate 5c per word. 

November forms close October 5th. 

DA te BOF SOP AED eC PS IE — 














Patented April 21, 1914 


Stewart's Phosphor Bronz S t 
The only modern hand finished sight with the correct shaped bead. 
Made to fit any arm. Guarantee satisfactory or money returne 
Price $1.50 post paid. Send postal for my sight book, showing 
cuts of many sights, and how to use them. 

If your dealer cannot furnish Stewart's Sights, order direct fronr 





P.O. Box 955 C. W. DU BOIS, Tacoma, Wash. 
— 
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Mount Animals, Game Heads and Birds 


The Splendid Art of Taxidermy can now be Learned Quickly in Your Own Home 
le GLERS, NATURALISTS—It is no lon necessary to lose your fine trophies nor to pay taxider- 
me omtteetion os pont. Ane them. > You can now learr. this pe ak rt for yourself easily and quickly cate youl 6 time. 
We teach you by mail in yous own Thomet to eucoesstally stuff and mount all trophies, Also to tan all kinds of hides furs and 
— them into beautifu ps and robes. at to learn by men, —— and boys. 
taking our course of forty will soon be able to rfect mounting and can decorate your home, office 
with pA choicest of art. Thousands of men mapa women of every vouetion, bankers, lawyers and business men, are Mem 
our school and endorse it B the highest te: 








Professional taxidermists earn from €2,000 

Big Money in in Taxidermy to83,000a yearand there are not half enough 
Pages p supply s ll readily for big prices. 

d animals now killed and thrown away can be turned into cash. 
_—eoo BOOKS PEE Te wee ound PRES pecteali our beautiful a 
1 f the Taxiderm:. azine, pictures of moun game, sample 
Saeko Dona h . of lostere fret from syedionts. allfree. Write for these books 


today—now while you think of it. Remember you learn at homs during your 
sparetime, Write today. 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 1727 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
&@” We mount or sell all kinds of animais or game heads. Price list on request. 
Write today for our beautiful catalog and maguzine. 









































The Lucky Indian 


—made exact size of illustration in STERLING 


25 cents, stamps or silver, with history card. 


YE OLDE CURIOSITY SHOP } on your oes goods. Gives rock-bottom prices on 
813 Colman Dock Seattle, W. Guns and Rifles 
_ - Quality Basket Balis 
Remington Guns and Rifles 
Real Grain Leather Foot Balis 


KING'S etre 


greatest, free catalog of the Charles William Sporting G 














Patented Feb. 20th, 1912 





who saw and used the glasses at Camp Perry. We can actually 
onrates the Rifleite improve your vision shooting w! 











New 1916 Book of 


. 
orting Good. 
Totem Pole Scarf Pin, Brooch or Tie Clasp. The Sp 9g eos 
emblem of the big game hunters of the far North 64 Pages— Just off the Press 


SILVER. This good luck charm sent postpaid for Send no money! Merely a postal card brings you this latest, 


Store, fully prepaid. It tells you how to save from 30% to 50% 


* a Sweaters, Gloves, etc. 
and nearly 2,000 other articles—standard makes—for all sports. 

e Don’t buy any article for Hunting,Trapping, Foot Ball, Basket 

Ball, Skating, Photography or other sport until you have this 

new up-to-the-minute book to help you. We have millions of 


dollars’ worth of merchandise in stock. No exclusive Sporting Goods 
Opos Store can i before you so big a variety tochoose from ; no specialty 


Store could carry so extensive a or offer you the convenience, 
safety and saving in —— This new book is free—write a tal 
Already used endorsed by E. C. Cpomen. Lieut. Townsend now; simply say, nd Sporting Goods Book.”* Address 


and 
Whelen, Capt. MeDeseul. Capt. Leigh, Ensign Lee, Dr. McDonald, 281 Stores Buildin, 
Gitdtles William Stores g 
3 Comme te te Ka Aer ths reat _ 








with Rifle, Revolver or Shotgun. No frame genuine unless 


Dept. C ITS PURITY HAS MADE IT Famous 











Cleveland, Ohio 





Se Weir FW, KING OPTICAL CO, GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 






















NEW, RELIABLE AND SAFE ,;33's7's4; 


A RUPEATING RIFLE OF MARVELOUS FEATURES. The Sportsman’s Pet. Seven shots in suc- 
cession, not removing finger from trigger. Empty shells ejected automatically. Finest steel barrel, 
gas-hardened frame, solid black walnut stock, highly polished and ergraved. Price, $12.00. 


“mnt” The Repeating Rifle Co., 1533 Bristol St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Wonderful 
Low-Cost Trip 






























\ THEN planning your Southern trip consider 


ea maximum comfort at minimum cost 


oose the ocean way to Florida. It will pay 
ort- 


and c 
you to find out how inexpensively and com 
ably you can go on our low round trip fares. 


New York to Jacksonville 


Calling at historic Charleston where you have ample time for 
sightseeing, including famous homes of Southern Anistocracy, 
the Battery Esplanade, Fort Moultrie, and Fort Sumter of 
Confederate fame, the Charleston Navy Yard, etc. Here 


too are connections for all Carolina Resorts. 


Remember All Meals and Sleeping 
Accommodations Aboard Ship Are 
Included Without Additional Cost. 


You will enjoy every minute of the trip—the spacious social 
halls, broad decks, latest magazines and delicious cuisine. 
Staterooms with connecting private bath or toilet, if you 
want them. 


Net October and November Bookings Now Open 


Also cruises to Porto Rico, Nassau, Cuba and Santo Domingo 
To get exact information and interesting literature, address 


CLYDE-MALLORY LINES 
Pier 36, North River New York 


District Passenger Offices 
Boston, 192 Washington St. Philadelphia, 701 Chestnut St. 
New York, 290 Broadway 
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DUCK SHOOTERS TAKE NOTICE 


We have good accommodations. To save early rising 
and that early and cold, long ride from hotel or boarding 
place in the morning, we live aboard an auxiliary sloop, 
with a cozy, well heated cabin, anchored near feeding 
ground. We shoot from points out of ducking boats, the 
most comfortable way of shooting all kinds of ducks in 
season. Write for dates preferred. 


ERNEST P. HULSE 


East Moriches Long Island 





BAYSIDE HOTEL 
EASTPORT, L. L. 


The oldest Long Island headquarters for Duck Gunners, 
with complete modern accommodations and conveniences. 
Guides furnished and all equipment. Hack to meet trains. 
Private garage. Correspondence solicited. 


Telephone 1M Eastport 
AL. SCHWEBKE, Proprietor 


(Headquarters Eastport Rod and Gun Club) 


The Wild Fowl Are Calling You 


It’s time to oil up the old guns and make preparations to get 
away for that long-looked-forward-to duck shooting trip. Down on 
the femous Shinnecock Bay, the greatest feeding ground for ducks 
and geese within a radius of many miles of New York City, you 
will find the sort of sport you have dreamed about combined with 
first-class accommodations and excellent food. Your choice of 
point or battery. Very complete equipment. Advance engagements 
necessary to avoid disappointment. For open dates and rates write to 


HARRY WELLS Telephone 54 Good Ground, L. I. 


DUCK AND GOOSE SHOOTING 


Live Duck and 
Single Batteries. 
ing grounds on Long Island. 
able launches. Excellent board. 
lars. Tel. 38 J Good Ground. 


CHAS. BUSSINAH Good Ground, L. I 


Goose Decoys. Double and 
Best Duck and Goose Shoot- 
Large, comfort- 
Full particu- 


Hunt Where Soins Is Plenty 


Deer are very plentiful here at the gateway of Katahdin 
in the foothills. You can’t shoot one every day, but 
if you will hunt and follow your guide’s instructions, 
shoot straight and wear the right clothing, we will give 
you the best show for game you ever had. 


F. M. PITMAN, Prop. 
KATAHDIN VIEW CAMPS NORCROSS, MAINE 


Splendid Deer Hunting and Bird Shooting 


in the Rangeley Lakes district of Maine. Open season on birds, 
Sept. 15; on ducks and rabbits, Sept. 1; on deer, October 1. Best 
fly fishing for salmon and trout during September. We have 
seventeen rustic log camps where real comfort will be found. 
Finest of accommodations. Good guides. Trap shooting. Write 
for our booklet. 


J. LEWIS YORK, Prop. 
YORK CAMPS RANGELEY, MAINE 
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Hunting Parties Located 
Best Hunting Grounds 
in Northern New Hampshire 


Indian, Perry Cedar Streams and Connecticut Lake 
regions. Good guides. Good camps. Open season 
for partridges, Oct. 1—Dec. 1. Deer, Oct. 15—Dec. 
15. Transportation furnished on short notice—auto 
or teams. Also non-resident licenses. Buy tickets to 
West Stewarttown, N. H. Canaan House coach meets 
all trains. For further particulars, address 


W. M. BUCK, Canaan, Vt. 
Canaan House 














FOR BEST FISHING 


The Rolston Hotel, Coden, Alabama, situated on 
the gulf coast. Finest tarpon, Spanish mackerel, 
red fish and trout fishing. Expert guides with 
motor boats and skiffs. Ample accommodations. 
Cuisine unsurpassed. Write for folders, 


J. E. ROLSTON, Manager 





Spend Your Hunting Vacation at 


HOTEL AYERS 
In the Adirondacks 


Property comprises 1,000 acres of the best deer country 
in the Mountains; miles of State land and open hunting 
country adjacent. For descriptive circulars and references 
apply to 


A. A. PHELPS, Proprietor Ayers, N. Y. 





ECHO LODGE 


A_ new Sporting and Recreation Camp, in a_ wild, 
UNEXPLOITED, unhunted, unfished game country. Good 
automobile roads to camp, long distance telephone, also 
telegraphic communication. Positively best of Salmon and 
Trout Fishing, fine Fall hunting, plenty of game. Access 
to many game lakes and streams. Camp for Comfort 
and Sport in a new country. Address 


F. A. SEIDLER 


Topsfield Washington County Maine 
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A HOME FOR SPORTSMEN 
THEIR FAMILIES 


Do you wish to secure temporary or permanent private 
quarters, for the winter season, in a furnished cottage, 
home of your own, or monthly rates, in a Sportsmen’s 
Hotel, at a reasonable cost, at the best fishing location in 
the State of Florida? We have the nearest location to 
the best fishing grounds for salt water fishing for game 
fish, and the fresh water large-mouth Black Bass, and 
the nearest railway location to the best Florida hunting 
rounds for Quail, Wild Turkey, Wild Hogs, Bob-Cats, 

ed Deer, Black Bear and the large Florida Black Fox 
Squirrel. 

If you would like to locate in such a Sportsman’s 
Paradise, send 4c in postage to 


B. W. MULFORD, Salerno, Florida 


Write for particulars, and he will answer your letter 
and give you full information. 


Do not delay, but write him at once. 


AND 





Good Hunting in Comfort 


Deer, Turkey, Quail, Snipe, and Duck shooting near 
Georgetown, S. C. I have hounds, horses, guides, boats, 
decoys and all necessary accommodations for parties. 
Separate quarters and arrangements can be made for 
parties wishing to camp together. A house _ boat with 
comfortable bunks will Be furnished for ducking 
without extra charge for parties of three or more. Will 
accommodate eight. Fine salt-water fishing. Write Tor 
dates and accommodations. 


A DALE _ _Box 587, Georgetown, South Carolina 
. 

: ON FAMOUS 

Splendid Duck Shooting 21 éx'nay 

Down here we can show you some right fine shooting 

for canvasback, redhead, mallard, teal, widgeon and ruddy- 

ducks, and geese, on the waters of Back Bay, famous for 


so many years as one of America’s greatest shooting 
waters. Write now and make reservations. 


= W. WHITEHURST 
R. F. D. No. 1, Box 1 Virginia Beach, Va. 


Wild celery'a and oY duck foods } shipped to all parte of America 


TF or Your Vacation 


GO TO 


BERMUDA 


Delightful Ocean Voyage 
of Two Days Each Way 


Temperature Cooler Than the Middle 
Atlantic Coast Resorts 


Wonderful Fishing, Golf, Tennis, Boating, 
Bathing, Cycling 
INCLUSIVE TOURS. LOWEST RATES 


| S.S. “BERMUDIAN” 


Twin Screws, 10,518 tons displacement. Sub- 
marine signals; wireless telegraph. Record trip 
99 hours 20 minutes. Largest, fastest, steadiest 
and most luxurious steamer in the Bermuda 
service. 

















For full information apply to 


QUEBEC S. S. COMPANY 


32 Broadway, New York 


Thos. Cook & Son, 245 my, N.Y. 
Canada S. S. Lin lontreal 
t 





Or any 











Good Sport in the South 


On my large, old rice plantation ten miles from George- 
town, S. C., have some of the finest shooting for deer, 
turkeys, ducks, quail, rabbits, squirrels and stipe in this 
part of the South. ' The finest fishing, both Frock and 
salt water, on the coast. Private fresh water lake ex- 
cellently stocked, few hundred feet from camp. Most 
exciting deer hunting with weil trained horses and 
hounds. <A remarkably attractive locality for the visiting 
sportsmen. I have a large plantation home overlooking 
the water and bungalows which I use as lodges for 
visiting sportsmen, and together with excellent Southern 
cooking I can promise you a long-to-be-remembered trip. 

rite at once and state when you can come, as I can 
take care of only a limited number and must know in 


advance. 
F. E. JOHNSTONE 
Georgetown P. O. SOUTH CAROLINA 


WHITE’S PRESERVE 
WATERLILY, P. O. 
Currituck Sound, N. C. 

Good Duck and Goose Shooting, November, December 
and January. 


English Snipe, Yellowlegs and Plover, Sept. 1st to 
Dec. 16th. 
No better shooting anywhere in the South. Wild 


celery and other duck food seeds shipped to all parts 
of America. 


SOUTHERN HUNTING GROUNDS. 


Northampton Hunting Lodge will open for guests 
Nov. 15th to March Ist, 1915-1916 


30,000 acres of fine hunting lands. with well stocked covers, 
comfortable home, with modern improvements, 40 miles from 
Charleston, S.C. For further particulars write to 


P. R. PORCHER 
Bonneau, Berke!ey County, S. C. 


For Hunters, 
Trappers,Fishermen 


Sportsmen 








Below we list books published by 
A. R. Harding, any or all of which 
would be valuable to any out-door 
man. The prices quoted after each 
book include postage, so that there are 
no additional charges. 


Mink Trapping, 190 
pages, cloth 

Fox Trapping, 200 
pages, cloth 

Steel Traps, 333 
pages, cloth 

Canadian Wilds, 277 
pages, cloth 

Deadfalls and Snare, 


60c Fur Farming,, 3% 
pages, cl 


Science of Frapping. 
60c 245, pages, cloth - - - 60c 
60c Hranting Dogs, 253 
pages, cloth 
Gc Wolf and Coyote Trap- 
ping, 252 pages, cloth 60¢ 
93.5 . ge ee Camp and Trail Meth- 
233 pages, cloth ods, 274 pages, cloth 60 
Land Cruising and 
Prospecting, 200 60c Science of Fishing, 
pages, cloth -- - - 258 pages, cloth - - « 


Special Offer: 
1 year’s sub. to Field & Stream. - $1. 50 
Choice of any book listed above. é 4 


$2.10 


FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
331 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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Cor. Liberty and Georgia Aves. 
BROOKLYN, ‘ 
Phone: East N. Y. 2700 





The Executors of the Estate of Michael] Piel offer for sale 


Share of Stock in the 
BACK BAY GUNNING CLUB OF NORFOLK, VA. 


owning one of the finest American wild-fowl gunning islands along the Atlantic Coast; 
membership in the club small and limited by the Club’s By-Laws. 


The executors also offer for sale three Beagles and two Setters; particulars on request. 
Further information will be gladly furnished. 


THE ESTATE OF MICHAEL PIEL, 









Price, $3,000. 


WM. PIEL, Executor 











Deer Hunting in the Adirondacks 


For your deer hunting trip this year, try the St. Lawrence County 
section of the Adirondacks. ‘‘Out of the beaten path’’ where there 
is still lots of game, and where the hunters do not outnumber the 
deer. A couple of weeks up here the open will make a new 
man of you—send you back to your office full of “‘pepp,”’ with 
clear head and a man’s-size appetite! Buy your ticket for Benson 
Mines, St. Law. Co., N. Jpon request a conveyance will 
meet you at Benson Mines, a distance of F 4% miles from our place, 
where a welcome awaits you. 


MR. and MRS. F.L. MOORE New Inlet House Wanakena, N. Y 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Sportsmen, if you are interested in big game hunting 
send for our free illustrated booklet, which fully describes 
our six hunting camps in Northern New Brunswick. If 
you want a real birch-bark horn, the kind that we use for 
calling moose, send us fifty cents and we will send you 
one by mail prepaid. 


Imhoff Brothers Hunting Camps 
Imhoff, Gloucester Co., N. B., Canada 





DEER HUNTING 


None better in the Adirondacks | 

“More deer this season than in the last ten years.’’ That’s the 
report coming from Cranberry Lake, the ideal deer country in the 
finest part of the Adirondacks. Best of experienced guides, outlying 
camps, complete camping outfits—in fact everything necessary for a 
successful hunt awaits you at Bear Mountain Camp. Very best of 
food and accommodations. Make arrangements now and come 

early—there’s a fine buck waiting for you. ar from 
J. M. BAL.DERSON, Pr We - 
Bear Mountain Camp annkena, N. Y- 


FOR YOUR FALL HUNTING TRIP 


Bay View Camp on Fourth Lake of the Fulton Chain 
has very good Deer hunting, plenty of Partridge and a 
few Bear. Excellent hunting countrys Our Camp is 
steam heated which makes it very comfortable and suit- 
able for ladies. I have a good hunting camp accommodat- 





ing four people in the heart of good deer country. Write 
me for pes | 

C. TUTTLE, Prop. 
Bay View Camp s O. Old Forge New York 





MACKENZIE’S CAMPS 


on the famous Southwest Miramichi River. At- 
lantic Salmon, Brook and Sea Trout Fly Fishing. 
Over 100 miles’ Canoe Trip. Moose, Caribou, 
Deer, Bear and Partridge Hunting. 


MURDOCK + cre ~ 
Sparkle, New Brunswi 
____ Telegraph Address, Bristol. N. B. 


Salmon and Trout in the Tobique Country 


Have just bought the fishing rights in Bathurst Lake 
and Nipisiguit River and can offer some of the finest 
trout fishing in the Province. Good togue fishing in Ser- 
penutine Lake. Home camp on the headwaters of the 





Serpentine River. Several outlying camps. Finest of 
caribou, moose and deer hunting in season. Sixteen 
years’ experience. Send for booklet. 


Percy B. Falding Perth, Victoria County, N. B. 





FOREST HOME 


furnishes good Deer and Grouse Hunting, also Trout 
Fishing. It is the Best place to spend your vacation. 
Low rates, good accommodations. Address 

W. E. & M. S. HUMES 
HARRISVILLE NEW YORK 


MOOSE HUNTING 


I will absolutely show you good heads in the finest 
moose country in America, readily accessible by boat 
and railroad. Terms: $6.00 per day. Season opens Oct. 
15th. License $50.00 for non-residents. 

Two comfortable camps on Pine River and Big Wallow, 
back of Port Arthur, Ontario. 


J. W. SUTHERLAND, Hymers, Ont. 
Wm. H. McBryan, Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


BLAKESLEE LAKE CAMPS 


Best of bear, deer and bird shooting. Send 
for illustrated booklet and maps. 


JOSEPH H. WHITE, Proprietor 





Reference: 














SHOOTING AND FISHING IN QUEBEC 


The finest place in the Province to spend your vacation. 
One hundred and fifty lakes within the Coundaries of 
the club grounds, excellent trout and pike fishing. Moose, 
caribou, deer and bear in season, also feathered game. 
Outlying camps, good guides and canoes. Ten rivers 
cross the club grounds. Write for booklet and complete 
information. 


A. TREMBLAY, Prop., Chateau St. Maurice, La Tuque, P. Q 








Uganda Railway 


Observation Cars pass through the Greatest Natural 


= 
Big Game Preserve 
in the World. 
The Highlands of East Africa have become the 
fashion as a winter home for Aristocrats. 


Sportsmen 


in search of Big Game make this district a hobby. 
Students of Natural History revel in this field of 
Nature’s own making. 

Most interesting literature sent free. 


Address, D. G. LONGWORTH 
Dewar House, Haymarket, London, S, W. 
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Frederick Palmer is the 
foremost living war corre- 
spondent. Eighteen years 
ago he reported the Greco- 
Turkish War. Since those 
days of black powder he 
has covered the Boer, Span- 
ish-American, Russo-Jap 
and Balkan Wars, and the 
Mexican flurry. He gained 
his knowledge of tactics 
and strategy on the field 
of action. The highest 


military command respects him 
for his knowledge of modern 
warfare. He has seen more 
war than any living military man. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
416 West 13th Street, New York City 
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Are You Interested In 


FACTS? 


Then Listen: — MURADS have not jumped in a day 
or a year to the national prominence'they occupy. It has 
taken them morethan a dozen years—each year showing a substan- 
tial increasein sales, in popularity,in reputation. The reason is that 
MURADS depend on no passing fad or fancy. They do have those 


LASTING QUALITIES 


that become more satisfying the longer one knows them. 
Could there be a more GLORIOUS HISTORY for any 
brand of cigarettes? 





Makers of the Highest Grade 
Turkish and Egyptian 
Cigarettes in the 

world. 


FIFTEEN 
CENTS } 


“ 

















BLACK HORN @#xe CHAMOIS 
TRAP SHOOTING JACKETS 


Here’s “Warmth Without 
Weight.” You've never seen 
trap shooting jackets so all- 
satisfying. They're made of a cravenetted, specially 
oil-tanned chamois that will never become harsh or stiff— 
nor crack. 


Note Well These Special Features 


They are built with extra large shell pockets, the weight of which is 
borne by the shoulder—no weight upon the arm. “They have expansion pleats 
which give a gunner’s arms absolute freedom; also gussets, padded gun rests, and 
are reinforced at every vital point. 


Made to Your Order by Expert Tailors 


in natural, gray and brown chamois, finished in a way that is particularly pleasing to 
sportsmen. trap shooters everywhere are wearing and praising this a garment. 


Order Through Your Dealer or From Maker Direct 


Many of America’s best sporting goods stores sell these 
garments. If yours does not, send your order direct to the 


BLACK HORN SALES CO. 
Tanners of the famous Black Horn Brand Chamois 


503 Weeks Bldg. Scranton, Pa. 





HORN 
REG.U.S. PAT.OFF. 
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MARCUS J. WRIGHT 
Famous ex-Confederate General 


“*Owing to its mild, sweet flavor, Tux- 


edo is superior to all other tobaccos. I 


enjoy smoking it immensely and recom- 
mend it to all smokers.”’ 


Maren Nore 


CAPT. JOHN J. A. CLARK 
Of the Philippine Scouts, U.S. Army 

Ph ives ng hnad <i more 
enjoyment than t ragrance pure, 
mild. tobacco. Tuxedo is allthat could be 
desired. I have used it for years in the 
United States, in the Philippines, China 
port soy and can only advise the man 
who likes his pipe to “goto it’.”” 


fod A Lark 


HUGHIE MACK 
Famous Moving Picture Star 

“Tuxedo, I’ve found, is the one tobac- 
co made that I can smoke without tongue- 
bite. Load agood pipe with Tuxedo, and 
it’s a treat you get. her tobaccos sim- 
ply aren’tin it with Tuxedo for satisfy- 
ing flavor and fragrance, and its extreme 
mildness keeps one fit and contented.”” 


Khghe look 


Tuxedo Keeps You 


Always In Good Humor 


Many a man has smoked himself 
into good humor and a cheerful day’s 
work with Tuxedo. That’s the rea- 
son why good old Tuxedo sells in 
double quantities on a rainy day. 


This mild, sweet, mellow tobacco 
will do you good through and 
through — will warm the cockles of 
your heart—clear your brain—put the 
““get-there” into your job. 


The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


Tuxedo is the best smoke because no 
better tobacco leaf grows, and no process 
of treating tobacco equals the original 
‘“Tuxedo Process.”’ 


You can smoke a pound of Tuxedo and 
it won’t burn your tongue or cause irrita- 
tion in any way. The ‘‘Tuxedo Process’’ 
removes all the ‘“‘bite’’ and sting. This 
Process has been imitated, of course. But 
it was the first in the field—and it’s still 
the dest. 


A trial will convince you that Tuxedo 
is superior to any other tobacco you ever 
smoked— buy a tin today. 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


Famous green tin, with gold 10 
lettering, curved to fit pocket Cc 


In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 


Conv t, glassine-wrapped, 
moisture-proof pouch . . Se 





THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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REMINGTON 
UMC 


- 





BIC 
GAME 
RIFLES 


Superior 
in “Hang,” Action and Accuracy 
aN SOON as Sportsmen got to asking Why and How about rifles, 


Remington-UMC High Power Rifles came into their own. 

To-day Remington-UMC High Power Big Game Rifles are in 
demand more than ever—by the leading crack shots and by the great 
body of Sportsmen, who are quite as able to tell a good gun when they 
see it perform as any professional expert. 

The Remington-U MC dealer in your community—he’s the man to go 
to for these rifles. He makes it a point to show the guns that his best 
customers want. 

Ask to see Remington-UMC High Power Slide Action Repeaters, six shots, 
solid breech, hammerless, safe. Autoloading Rifles—Five shots, simply press 
trigger for each shot. Solid breech, hammerless, positive safety device. 


REMINGTON ARMS-UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 
WOOLWORTH BLDG. (233 Broadway) NEW YORK CITY 
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COLGATE 


SHAVING STICK 


Softens wiry beards with- 
out irritating tender skins. 


Needs no mussy “rubbing 
in” with the fingers. Try- 
ing is believing! 

Colgate’s Rapid Shave PowJer 
and Shaving Cream give the same 
perfect lather as the Stick. Many 
men say they get four or five 
months shaving from a single 
Colgate Stick. The Powder can 
be used to the last grain without 
waste. One user writes about the 
Cream, ‘‘After the tube was 
apparently squeezed out I split 
it open and got enough soap for 
a splendid shave by passing the 
moistened brush over the inner 
surface. Which waseconomy plus.” 





Send 4c in stamps for Trial 
Size of Shaving Stick or Powder 
or Cream—3 styles, one result. 


COLGATE & CoO. 


Dept. 43 199 Fulton Street New York 





Makers of Cashmere 
Bouquet Soap—luxu- 
rious, lasting, refined 


Economy With 
' (Colgate’s Stick 


When the one you now have 
is nearly used up, wet it and 
press it Girmly on the end of 
the new tick. It stays — 
and you useevery bit instead 
ot having to throw away . 
the Jast half inch or 
$0 as usual, 





